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Art, I.— the MUSHERAS OF CENTRAL AND 
UPPER INDIA. 

S CATTERED about in the eastern half of the great Gangetic 
plain may be seen the tiny fragments of the Miish^ra 
tribe ; living in mud hovels in the corners of jungles, or in caves 
and sheltered nooks under the shade of trees ; disowned by 
Hindus, and not permitted to dwell amongst them, except 
in the outs^cirts of some of their villages ; dotted at wide inter- 
vals apart from each other, and always in very small groups or 
hamlets at a time, one group sometimes consisting of a single 
household, and seldom or never of more than four or five. 
The tract in which they are most numerous is that of South 
Behar, Benares, and Mirzapur ; and this was their first habitat 
in the Indian plains. But the struggle for existence, and the 
growth of towns and villages in their midst^ have forced them 
out in all directions to the west, east, and north. A few 
stragglers have even penetrated into Assam, where by the 
Census of i88i they numbered some 4,cx>o ; and they are 
to be seen, here and there, in all the districts of Northern India 
between Assam and Rohilcund, In the province of Bengal, 
(which includes Behar), they numbered about half a million 
by the same Census, and in the North-West Provinces and Oudh 
about 34,000. The tribe, as the above figures imply, when 
we compare these with the immense extent of area over which 
it is spread, is very broken and discontinuous, and the accouiits 
given of it in the pubiislied Gazetteers and Census reports are 
h'agmentary in proportion. Very little has been wriUeti of 
their manners and ihdastries, and nothing as to the leg^ds 
and traditions still current amongst them : nor has anything 
better than conjecture yet been offered as to the origitv of the 
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tribe and its relation to other tribes in the Indian conllnent.* 
The following essay is based upon observations and enquiries 
which the present writer has been making for some time past, 
and is now offered to the reader as an attempt to? remove 
the uncertainty that has hitherto prevailed regarding the 
origin of this tribe, and to describe their industriee, cusl^oms 
and superstitions, so far as his opportunities of observing them 
have enabled him to undertake the task. 

The name given to the tribe in this essay has been spelt 
throughout as Miishera, which is a slight departure from the 
spelling or spellings hitherto adopted in English books. The 
name has been supposed to be made up of two Hindi words 
signifying “ rat-taker” Hence in Buchanan s Eastern Ittdia^ 
they are described as a people “ wl>o have derived their name 
“ from eating rats But rat catching, or rat eating, is by 

no means the peculiar or even a prominent characteristic of 
the tribe : and the name in Upper India at least is pronounced 
by the natives of the country as Mtlshdra, and not as Musahar 
(rat-taker) or Musarha (rat-klllen. In an old folk-talc wliich 
has recently come to my knowledge, the name is made to 
signify flesh-seeker or hunter, (bcitig derived from vidsit^ 
flesh, and seeker) and a legend is told as to the event 

which led to tiie tribe being driven to maintain itself by 
hunting wild animals. This is a more comprehensive title <han 
rat-catcher, besides resting on better authority. Prc]<)abl}’, how- 
ever, both derivations are fanciful, — Hindi versions of a name 
which is not of Hindi origin. It is certain that the more 
isolated members of the tribe, who still speak a language of 

♦ Buchanan in Ensiem ludia^ vol. I, page 178, considers them to be 
allied to the Raj wars and Bhungiyas, obscure tribes found in Behtrnnd 
Cbutia Nagpur. Colonel Dalton in his DescHpttvc Ethnology oj Bengal^ 
foliows Buchanan in connecting them with lihungiyas, whom however he 
apells as Bhuiyas, (p. 140.) A writer in the Bengal Census of 1F72, page 166 , ' 
identi6es them with Thdrus, on the ground that there is a Tharu sub tribe 
or clan which calls itself Musahar. The same writer rejects buchanan*s 
and Colonel Dalton's conjcctuie on the ground that the habitat of the 
Bbuyias is widely separated from that of Musahars, and that there is 
no evidence to support the connection. His own theory, however, will 
not stand. Names travel about in the most reckless way in the vast 
plains of India, where tl^ere are no mountain barriers to check their 
vagaries : and hence no reliance can be placed on the fact of a solitary 
Tharu clan calling itself Musabar. Moreover Musnhars do not possess the 
Mongolian cast of face which is peculiar to 'ihaius and marks them off 
as a distinct race from Musahars 

t In the book named, the word is always spelt as Musahar, and this in 
the spelling usually followed by others. Sometimes, however, it has been 
spelt as Musarbd, which would mean a rat -killer. In Mr. Eustace Kitts* 
Compendium of Castes and Tribes, 1885, it is spelt as Mussahar. With/ 
such variety and uncertainty before me, I think 1 am justified iii adopting a I 
new same, which has more authority in its favour. 
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their owii unconnected with Hin<ft, call themselves by a name 
which sounds like Mush^ra ; and it is not likely that men 
wlio have preserved their original speech continuously for bo 
many centuries, would have designated themselves by a name 
borrowed from a foreign language. 

3tiere jre one or two other names by which the tribe is 
knbwn besides Miishera. In all the districts of Oudh in which 
the tribe is found, they are commonly, and in some places 
exclusively, known by the title of Banmanush. or man of the 
forest. The name Banmdnush is of purely Hindi origin ; 
and though intended to be a term of reproach applied by Hindus 
to a people from whom they stand aloof as impure and savage, 
it has been accepted by Musheras themselves, many of whom 
scarcely know themselvcii by any other title, and all of whom 
are entirely ignorant of its origin and meaning* Other 
names, less commonly known or used, are Dcosiya, derived from 
their great ancestor Dcosi ; Banrdj, or king of the forest, a less 
contemptuous, or perliaps an ironical, form of the name 
BanfiTcinusli ;*and Maskhan, or eater of flesh, another form of 
the name Mashera, or Mushcn*a. Sometimes, if a Mushdra is 
asked to which of the great Indian castes he belongs, he will 
tell you that he is an Ahir, or rather a sub-division of Ahir, 
the caste of cowherd ; and he appears to be rather anxious to 
ha\ie his title to this honour recognized. But in point of fact 
he has no^daiin to any such lineage. Musheras are the heredi- 
tary enemies of Aliirs, as all their legends te.stify : and many 
are the petty raids that they iiave made against them for the 
possession of cattle and forest Tliesc enmities are now 
almost forgotten, and men of both tribes may now be seen 
attending the same festivals, and listening with impartial rap- 
ture to the narrative of legends in which the heroes on cither 
side are alternately extolled or vilified. 

The subjects to be dealt with in the present essay can be 
conveniently distributed under the four following headings : — 

(ij The origin of the Mushdra tribe and its relation to other 
tribes ; 

( 2 ) Its arts and industries ; food, slielter, and clothing ; 

( 3 ) Its domestic customs, especially those ill connection with 
births, marriages and burials ; 

( 4 > Its religious beliefs and observances, 

• 1 was so positively informed by some Musheras that they were Ban- 
m&nushes and nothing else, that 1 once came to the conclusion that 
Banmdnush and Mu&h^ra were two distinct tribes, or rather sub-tribe!^, of 
one larger tiibe, and 1 have stated this in page 7 in my Srte/ View 0/ 
1885* But from repeated enquiries and observations since made, 
1 find that this is wrong. The majoiiiy of Musheras whom 1 have since 
seen, acknowledge both tides ; ana 1 find that their tiaditiuns and ti'dua- 
iries are idemiciil. 
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First, then, as to the origin and ethnic relations of the tribe. 
There is now no room for doubt that the Miishdras, of whom so 
many minute hamlets are seen scattered about over tlie vast 

S lains of the north-eastern half of India, belong tathe K^l or 
[olarian stock. There is one legend which mak(*s them a branch 
of the Kol tribe known as ChenrAr, Ct^anddr, or Chdru ; and an* 
other which connects them with an ancient and almost forgotten 
people known as Savari or Siori, of whom, however, small 
communities still bearing this name have survived to this day. 
The two legends, though different, are not contradictory ; for the 
Chdrus and Savaris. if they were not originally the same, are 
certainly very nearly allied. The Musheras may have been a 
cross between the two ; or Savari may have been the ancient 
name for the Kol race in general, of which the Mushdras form a 
part Before going further into this question, it will be necessary, 
for tlie sake of such readers as may not happen to be acquainted 
with the class terms of Indian ethnology, to statp briefl>^ what 
is meant by the Kol or Kolarian stock. 

Kol is the generic name given by English writers, but not 
always accepted by the Kols themselves, to all those tribes wlio 
inhabit the hill tracts extending from east to west along the 
middle of India, and who speak, or arc known to have 
formerly spoken, the various dialects or forms of language 
which have been grouped under the name Kolariait”^ Tliey 
are as a rule shorter in stature, darker, or at least more re- 
gularly dark in complexion, and rather more prominent in 
the lower jaw, than the natives of the plains, whom it is the 
fashion to call “Aryan,” for no better reason than that they ftow 
speaik some form or forms of the neo-Aryan or neo-Sanskrit 
dialects collectively known as Hindi.f The Kols having a 
language or languages of their own, not connected with Sans- 
krit, have contra been set down as non- Aryan or aboriginal. 
They have frequently been classed as Mongolian or Turanian 
in contradistinction to Ar>^an ; although their almost black 

♦ There is smother large group of tribes known as Diavi<iian whose 
northern territories are contetmiiious with, acul soniett nes overlap, the 
Kolariart. The differeHce is, I believe, one of language rather than race, as 
is ; (hat between the so-C'illed Aryan and non- Aryan, The Dravidian tribes 
spread spbibward ; and the Kolarian northwards. 

+ The view here expressed as to the futility of using language as a test 
I ..aiiMMP^are, against the generally received bypoihcMs of the 
fJSbrtwn bmili^ But Cilonel Dalton may be quoted on my side, who in 
Jthscrij^Sve Etknoloffy of Bengal has given expression to the belief, that 
<1^ origiiial of Debar was Kolarian,* which has since been 

' ^ avd swept out of existence by the ever widening wave of 

Ikaiiinanism. 




tohipjexlon/occ^ and absence of high dleek 

boties^ should have been enough to shewr that fAiey 
no way connected with the Mongolian race. The diy^gence 
of physical type between the average hillsman and. the average 
piaihsnian of India is, in our own opinion, more due to difference 
of ])hysical conditions than to difference of original breed ; for 
it ;^ fouad that Kols. who have lived for many centuries itt 
the plains, acquire a taller stature, longer features, and fairer 
complexion than are possessed by their Idnsmen in the hills. 
The Mushdras themselves exemplify this fact In a marked 
degree ; for those 'who are still living in the hills of Central 
{ndia, and have never left them, have retained the genuine Kol 
type of face and stature ; while those who have been living 
for centuries in the Gangetic plains could not be easily, if at 
all, distinguished from the average Indian. It may yet turn 
out that the so-called Aryan and non-Aryan races of India 
are merely extreme variations of one common type, although 
there is no doubt a slight admixture of Caucasian or Aryan 
blocK^ among the higher caste Hindus through whom Sanskrit, 
or rather the neo-Sanskrit languages, have permeated the 
entire population of the North-India plains, and much of 
Central India also. The word Kol in Sanskrit means ‘*pig*” — 
an apt term to express the contempt in which men converted 
to Brahmanism, and impressed with the supreme importance 
of •ceremonial purity, liavc been wont to regard outsiders to 
whom suc?h notions are unknown. But the designation Kol 
is almost certain to have been a corruption or adaptation of 
a genuine Kolarian word (Kur, Kol, or Kor) signifying ** man,*’ 
traces of which appear in the tribes still called Korwa, Kaurav, 
Kur, Ku! kas, and Kurako, and in the territories west of the 
Sarguja hills, called Korea and Ram Kola. 

Among the Kols or Pigs of India many stages of culture 
may be seen, reaching in some cases down almost to the' 
borders of the lowest savagery. Some of the tribes, or rather 
some portions of the tribes, (for within the same tribe great varia* 
tions exist.) are still root-diggers, hunters, cave-dwellers^ dressed 
in bark fibre, or wearing leaf-aprons, — “ creatures who might 
justly be regarded,” as Colonel Dalton remarks, “ as the 

unimproved descendants of the manufacturers of the stone 
•• implements found in the Damodar coal-fields.”* Such tribes 
having isolated themselves for thousands of years in their 
native woods and fastnesses, have preserved their rude iih-‘ 
written speech and many of their primitive customs tb tins 
day. Others, by passing through the phase of Buddh]am» 

^ ly* p 124. As instauces of nieii aii 4 

Wpn^ti wearing leaf aprons, v/i& p. 155. The Juaugs still hunt with tha 
sling and stone. 
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jcir through the p^ple of th^ plains, have become 

more or less civUized after the Hindu pattern, and liaVe lost 
or discarded their original tongue and creed.* Some families, 
especially among the tribe known as Khairwar, have risen 
to the status of Rajputs, with whom they have established 
the right of intermarriage and acquired a title tct the high 
rank of Suraj Banshi, or Children of the Suii.’f^ Yet Kpair- 
war ScLvages of a low type may still he seen in the Khai- 
inpre hills. The Kol tribes are thus a living illustration of 
the progress of mankind from primitive savagery up almost 
to the conhnes of modern culture. 

The genuine or savage Kol is now to be seen only in the forest- 
clad hills of Central India, and here too, he is becoming more 
and more Hinduized or denationalized. But his habitat was not 
always limited to hills and forest .solitudes. A vast body of 
local traditions, and the existence of many ancient monuments 
and temples, bear testimony to the fact that the Khairvvars, 
CluSrus, and Savaris or Sioris, were once masters of a large 
portion of the east Gangctic plain, Clu^rus and Savaris having 
been especially predominant in South Behar, Benares, and 
Mirzapur. The tract called Kol Asia in the Benares district 
may be quoted as an example of a locality still bearing the 
name of its former occupants. The great Asoka himself, the 
Constantinp of Buddhism, in the third century, B. C , is said to 
have been a Ch^ru. Assuming now, (what rests upon 4hc 
clearest testimony) that the MushtJras are a bra»ch of the 
Chdru tribe, and arc closely allied in blood to the Savari, 
it is very natural to suppose that they shared in the con- 
quests of their kinsmen, and obtained many settlements in 
the plains wliere we still find them. This will account for the 
fact that Mushdras are still up to the present day most thickly 
scattered in the lands where the C)it5rus and Savaris once ruled, 
in the plains of South Behar, Mirzapur, and Benaics. 

What has been written hitherto about Muslieras in the official 


* There is not only the unwritten testimony of tradition, but the written 
testimony of the Bhi‘^avat Pu &na (I, 3. 24) to the fact that the non- 
Hindu tribes of Magadha (Behar) were converted to Buddhism before 
they became Hindus. 

t Ch&ttt is or Rajputs of the Ch^ru clan have maintained the title of 
Nagbaiishi, or Children of the Serpent. But tliose of the Khairwar or 
Kluirwar clan have dropped the serpent and become Surajbanslii, through 
intermairtiige with tlie Suraji)aiisiiis of Kajputana: yit/e Dalton's Ethnology 
of Bettgaii The Khairwar savages to be seen in the Kliaimur hills 
arecfi^htioned in p. 160^ The present Raja of Kuniit, in Miizapur dis- 
is stGharwar Rajput or Chditri, and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
the name Ghai war is a variant of Kharwar, considering that the 
Raja is the head of the Gharwur Chaitris, and Kuniit was the seat 
ibf the old Kbarw 4 r power.^ 
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Gazetteers and Census Reports has been drawn excludvely 
from what can be spen of them <h the plains of India. Here^ 
since they have lost their original tongue and many of their old 
customs, they have hitherto escaped identificHtoin with the 
stock to' which they really belong. But it has now been ascer^ 
tained beyond doubt, that the genuine Mush^ra— the ancestor 
froiTfwhont the semi-Hinduized Muslidras of the plains have 
spiamg— still to be found in the forest-clad hills of 
Mirzapur and the contiguous ranges ; and it is to these 
hills that tradition clearly points as the cradle of the race. 
Here he still sjjeaks. his old language, and observes many of 
his primitive customs and superstitions. Here he is still known 
and recognized as a branch of the Kol tribe of Ciidru. Here he 
is still a savage, living in nooks of the rocks, or in holes^dug in 
the earth, and wearing aprons of bark fibre. In the Census 
of 1881, seven Musheras*were returned as being in the Central 
Provinces, which shews that the hill-savage of this name is to be 
seen occasionally in ranges lying farther back in the heart of 
the continent than the Mirzapur hills. His existence did not 
com<? to the notice of ColoncL Dalton, who in his well-known 
work on the Ethnology of Bengal, has made no allusion to the 
hill tribe of Mush^ira, though he has given a chapter or section 
to almost every other hill-tribe from the Bay of Bengal to the 
Sarguja hills. The Mushera tribe, so far as I can learn, (and 
this fhust be the reason why its existence was not observed or 
discovered by the writer referred to), is not usually seen to the 
east of Sarguja. 

Tile legend which traces the origin of Mush^ras to the Kol 
tribe of Chei u runs thus : — 

At the Fort of Pi|)ri, .sit uated in a corner where two lines of 
hills converge to the same point, and where two rivers meet, 
flowing th^mce by a single stream into the Ganges, lived a great 
Ch^rii warrior and king named Makara Diirga Rai. Not only 
did the |u*inccs of the neighbouring hill-forts regard him as 
their chief, but he took tribute from the peasantry of the 
plains lying between the fort of Pipri and the southern bank of 
Ganga or Ganges. At a distance of some 20 or 30 miles on the 
northern side of the river, in a fort named Gauia, lived another 
great warrior named Lorik, who, being of the tribe or caste of 
Ahir Of cowherd, possessed numerous herds of cattle^ Between 
these two princes there had been a long .standing friend-ship, 
though such friendship was not in keeping with tlie natural anti- 
pathy subsisting between two such tribes as Ahirs and Ch 4 riiS| 
the former distinguished for rearing and even worshipping covvs, 
and the latter for hunting and eating them. The bond of unioti 
was a man named Siinwar, who, with his twin brother Subeban, 
had been deserted by bis mother immediately after their birth; 



:f^c^<!pS '^’was^rqnkAbvriliu - ^j^biwtar:' by 
iit0tto;as, her o.wn ehMd, hnd Ixtrik, (hhm a f(^ 

taught tdjrii^hd bipAt W^ all the Wve{jRn4^^^j^^ 
j^t whiclii Indian custom accords to am elder brother.^ iSubehaiit 
the dthhr oipbaiit was similarly reared by Birnti, th# wife or 
of Makard, the Chdra king: and thus SdnwauF inaiu^ 
taioed a firm friendship and alliance with the Clidru, wbotn he 
idghtly regarded as a kind of -father to his own bfotheri and 
0tarei6re indirectly to himself. But the friendship was broken 
hy a sories of circumstances which ended at last in the des^^ 
'ti;ucti6n of the heads of both houses. .Lorik was Of too 
adventurous a spirit to remain peacefully at Gaurd, his native 
city and fort Soon after his marriage he deserted his wife and. 
went on a distant expedition to Hardi, a city much farther east, 
taking with him, as his mistress, a woman as adventurous 
as himself, whose husband was stiil’alive. Meanwhile S&nwar 
remained in charge of the numerous herds of cattle which 
'constituted the joint property of the family, and which 
were kept in an outlying village and pasturage called 
Bohi where he usually lived himself. Lorik had now*been 
■absent from his native place for some twelve years, and no 
news had been heard of him. At this time the mother of the 
woman who had eloped with him presented herself before 
Makari, throwing a basketful of gold at his feet and imploring 
him to avenge the insult ; she showed him how easy it woUld be 
40 make a sudden descent on Bobd and catch Sinwar tin* 
kwares, and how he could then cut off the head of Sdnwar as a 
substitute for that of Lorik, and capture the deserted wife of 
LoHk in revenge for the capture of her own daughter. The 
‘C^^ruking hesitated before committing himself to an act which 
^ould expose him to the undying enmity of a warrior like LiOrik, 
'who might still be alive, and who had hitherto proved himself 
h^vincible. ' But he yielded at last to the short-sighted soliciUt- 
tjons of his wife Birmi, and to the temptation of catching Sdtiwar 
UiMwares at Boha, and seizing the cows as booty. So after 
jsiicniicing five boys to his guardian goddess, he set oat against 
'^ 0 ^, talcing with him Deosi, the bravest and most warlike of 
i^'Setwn sons. But Sanwar, as it happened, had left Bcdii for 
‘G^rd itnmediately before Makari arrived there w'ith his forces. 

watchmen an of the cows were left defenceless, 

Jlhtl w^' without a leader when Makard commenced his attack. 

defeated ; and the cows were about to be 
aoli^ and driven off to Pipii as booty, when the bulls turned 
joand aitd. making a joint attack against the enemy drove him 
again to h^ own side of the river. After sacrificing seven 
thus making more sure of the help of 
fpiii made a secoud attack on Boirik und/^ 



-Was '^cebssful. Si^nwar,- ^whtf . Iii tibe t^eafitime had 
retatmed to Bohi), waa kiUed^jh single ttonibai M 
an^ his head was carried: off td Pipri as k siihstitt^ for ^at 
of Lotik, and as a' thank offering to the Ovkru gpdf|es&^^^^^T^^ 
cows ^hich he had been accustomed to tend with so much care 
and veneration were beaten with clubs and driven off to Pipri, 
with all the other booty which could be found; and Gaud, 
die city *and stronghold of Lorik, the king of the Ahirs, fell 
under the dominion of Makark, the king of the Chdrus. News 
of the disaster, however, was soon afterwards conveyed to Lorik, 
(still residing at •Hardi), through a Banjdra merchant, who 
happened to be travelling with his pack cattle in that direction. 
Stung with remorse at the desertion of his wife and kindred, 
and distressed at the news of the death of Sdnwar, his elder 
brother, he determined to take vengeance on the (3hdrus, 
and led an expedition foithwith against Pipri, the stronghold of 
the Chdru king. But the fort was inaccessible by ordinary 
means ; for it stood on a hillock of its own, surrounded by 
ravines and» rivers on every side, except the nortlj, where a 
deef> moat connecting the two rivers had been dug. So resort 
was had to stratagem. A man, professing to be a deserter from 
Lorik’s camp, entered Pipri, and offered to disclose the secrets 
of Lorik’s plans and movements, if he were admitted into 
membership with the Chdru tribe. His terms were accepted. 
The mode or ceremony of induction consisted in his drinking 
wine fr^m the same cup as that used by Makars and bis sons. 
' The time was opi>oi tune for carrj ing out such a ceremony ; for 
this w’as the season of the Holi, when wine is procured in 
abundance and men are ivont to indulge freely in the pleasmcs 
of the cup. After the first cup had been passed round and 
drunk, and when the stranger had thus gained the confidence 
of the Chorus, he secretly drugged the second cup with bhang 
(Indian hemp), little balls of which he had brought with him 
for that purpose. In the dead of night, while Makari and 
his sons and chief captains were lying stupified with the effects 
.of wine and bhang, Lorik entered Pipri, and slaughtered not only 
Makari and his sons, but all the inhabitants. He left not even 
a dog or cat alive ; levelled every house with the dust ; and 
ploughed up the place with asses, to signify that it should 
remain evermore deserted. 

. Now comes the sequel to the legend, which discloses tbe 
origin of the Mushdras. Of the seven sons of Makard, four 
slain in Pipri with their father. Of the ‘other three, two were 
absent, staying with certain relations who lived outside the 
forb The remaining son, Deosi, was paying no visit aqd 
shoidd have been in Pipri ; but at the time of Lorilds atbick 
^ was in the ibrest, following his favourite pursuit of bdnting 
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wild aniraals. On his wky back to Pipri, he was met ty 
an old man who told him of flie destruction of the fort and 
the massacre of liis father and brothers. He then went to 
each of the surviving brothers in turn» and told them all that 
had happened. Both received him sadly, and one joldly. 
Shyamjit, the eldest surviving brother, after having first given 
vent to his grief, maintained a sullen silence for some time, 
and only broke it at last by reproacliing him for his* absence 
from the fort while his fatlier and brothers were slain, and 
forbidding him ever to come into his presence again. For 
his excessive love of hunting and neglect of filial duties, he 
banished him from the brotherhood, and told him that 
henceforth he should be called MusheJra, the flesh-seeker or 
hunter, and be driven to maintain himself in tire forest Deosi 
then sought counsel of his wife, who told him that he must 
obey the order of his elder brother. So he and his wife 
departed into tire Sehura forest, where they became the 
founders of the Mushera tribe ; and Miisheras are sometimes 
known by the name of Dcosiya, or children of Deosi, to this 
day. To the end of his life he cotrtinued to attack /fliirs 
wherever he could find them, and carry off their cattle ; and 
Ire bequeathed a solemn injunction to liis posterity to do 
the same. Hence the traditional enmity between Musheras 
and Ahirs ; and hence the proverb still current among both 
tribes: — Jab tak jmi Deosiyd, Ahir na chaje ^ai: "‘as lon^g 
“ as a Dcosiyd is alive, the Ahir will get no good opt of his 
"cows." Deosi’s first act on entering the forest with liis wife was 
to invent the instrument called gahddla ; and tin’s instrument 
has ever since been the badge of the tribe which owns him as 
ancestor. With this tool or weapon (for it combines the advant- 
ages of both) he slew Lorik one day, having accidentally met 
him unarmed, and thus the blood feud was stirred up afresh. 
Neither of Lorik’s sons was permitted by his mother to go 
out and face such a dangerous man ; and Deosi was now re- 
entering Boha, where l.orik’s cattic'were stalled, and was about 
to capture the cows, as his father Makara had done before him. 
But Sanwarjit, tlic son of San\v.ar, whom Makani had slain, 
went secietly to Boha, and prayed to his Sati mother, on iJie very 
mound where she had burnt herself alive after her husbaiuPs 
death. The prayer was heard, and Deosi was slain by an arrow' 
from the bow of Sanwarjit. Such was the career and such the 
end of Deosi, the ances^tor and founder of the Musheras. 

I have heard this legend, or portions of it, as far we.st 
as Allahabad ; further to the east and .south it is much 
better known. But it was only by piecing together scraps 
gathered here and there from different Musli^ra hamlets^ 
that a connected version of the entire legend could be formed ; 
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aud even now I have omitted ^several supernatural epis6des 
not essential to the main current of the story. The substance 
of the legend, (7W, the wars between Ahirs and Chorus, and 
the detachment of a portion of the Cli^ru tribe from the main 
stock *under a leader of their own, named Deosi), bears 
the stamp of historical credibility; and would leave no doubt 
as* to the descent of the Mush^ras of the plains from the Kol 
tribe of Chenrar or Cheru, even if no Kill tribe of Miish^ra were 
still living to bear witness to its own origin. The legend is 
too circumstantial, and too generally current, to have been 
the result of accident or of poetical invention : and as Deosi 
did not set out from the east, or die in the west, he cannot 
be attenuated into a solar myth. I liave not met with any 
Mushera in the southern districts of Oiidh, who has not heard 
the name at least and something of the story of his far famed 
ancestor Deosi. But in the ncjitlmm districts which are far 
removed from Pipri, the cradle of the race, the name of Deosi 
appears to be dying out. though I have met with it as far north 
as Fyzabad. In the districts lying farthest north, (Gonda, 
Jialfraich, and Kheri), where Tharu traditions are strong, 
Mushcras are tacitly adopting them as their own ; for in one 
place I was toUi by a Mushera that his ancestor was King 
Dang, an eponymous priiice of a Tharu clan, and of quite 
a modern date. Similar changes arc, perha|)s, taking place 
in the northern districts of Ikhar and Bengal, and this may 
be tile jieason why a writer in the Bengal Census Report of 
lS/2 gave exprcs.sioii to the opinion that Musheras were 
actually Tluirus,* 

The allusions to the fort of Pipri, in the legend quoted, are 
well in keeping with the surroundir^gs of tlic modern fort, 
which ha.s since been built on the old siic. The site is a small 
circular hill or plateau, standing by itself at the foot of the 
Mirzapiir ranges. An extensive plain runs from its northern 
base, without any break, up to the Ganges. On the southern 
base, extending hundreds of miles soutluvaid, lie the hills of 
Central India ; and spuis from these hills am out to .some 
distance into tlic plain on the eastern and western sides of 
the fort. Pipri is thus admirably protected by natural hill 
barriers to the west, south, and east ; and no place could have 
been better suited as a point of vantage, from which the Clieru 
cattle-lifters might make raids into the plain below, and exact 
grain or cows a's tribute from the graziers and agriculturists resi- 
ding there. Like all Indian forts, Pipri i.; surrounded by water. 


* iieiigal Ceusus Report, 1S72, page 164. 
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The river Barb!, (as the natives name it), flows from the east 
along its southern base, where it is met by another river named 
Satesgarh, which has its source in the west. From the point 
of confluence the two rivers flow northward, by a single 
Stream called Jargo, into the Ganges. On the side •where 
no river exists, a deep wide moat has been dug, which j<j|ins 
the two rivers at the nearest points, and completes the river- 
moat by which Pipri is surrounded. At the confluence of tfte 
two rivers, and in the very middle of the stream, there is an 
image, carved out of a natural monolith, of the goddess Behiy& 
to whom Makari sacrificed first 5, and afterwards ^ boys, and who 
was once the guardian goddess of Pipri. In her right liaml she 
bolds a dagger or sword, and in her left the half of a human 
skull for holding charcoal. All this is carved out of stone. 
A long red tongue projects from h^r mouth, smeared with 
the blood of human victims. According to the Mush^ra legend, 
she was originally the guardian goddess of San war, the elder 
brother of Lorik ; but when Makaia, the Clidru, had won her 
over to his own side by the sacrifice of so many boys, and 
W'hen Sdnwar had been slain, she left Gaurd the house and 
stronghold of the Ahirs, and took up her residence in Pipri, 
under the patronage of the Chorus. The legend further 
relates that when Pipri in its turn was captured by Lorik 
and ploughed up with asses, she fled out of the fort to escape the 
threatened indignity, and posted herself in mid stream in the 
confluence of the two rivers, where she still remains, nursing 
her wounded pride.* The natives living about Pipri now call 
her by the name ofNikundi. The stone image to be seen 
at this spot is probably one of the most faithful representa- 
tions of the great -death goddess of India that could be found 
any where in the country. From the sword, and the human 
skull filled with coals, and the blood red tongue projecting 
from her mouth, there can be no doubt that she is one of 
the numberless forms of Kali; and this proves what has 
been so often staled by conjecture, that the Hindu Kali, whom 


• As a parnllel instance to the of Uehiyjl from her own temple, 

we may cite the story of Bisheswar Nath Mahadeo at Benares, whose 
idol rushed down a well, leaving its own temple, when the temple was 
polluted by Aurangzeh, the Mahoniedan persecutor. The idol still stands 
iii the well, and camphor lamps are lighted down below to show it, while 
the worshippers throw offering to it from the platform . above. Another 
instance occurred, or is believed to have occurred, in Naini Tal at the 
time of the landslip a few years ago. The temple of the goddess Naini 
was completely buried under the shale which fell from the side of the 
’hill- But ,the idol somehow or other escaped inhumation. It floated out 
on the lake, as the natives say, till the land had had time to settle, and 
then floated back to the spot, where the new temple now stands ; a new 
l^mple with the old t^ol. 
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Brahmans now worship with fear and trembling, was borrowed 
from the savage tribes, whom Brahmans still disown as tlie 
vilest of created beings. 

Pipgi is now uninhabited, and has been so ever since it 
was ploughed up with asses by Lorik. the Ahir. No Ahir or 
otlfer Hjndu will live in it. But to Mush^ras it is as sacred 
aS Gya to a Buddhist, or Mount Athqs to a Greek. Every 
Mush^ra (unless long separation by time and place has made 
him forget the place in which his ancestors were born, and 
from which they were banished) would see Pipri if he could before 
he dies, and w'ould like to have his corpse thrown into the 
rivers by which the fort is surrounded. Meetings of the tribe 
are stealthily held here at midnight ; and the imagination 
is left to guess at the ^orgies celebrated at such gatherings. 
Mush^ras attempt even to live there. But the Ahirs of the 
neighbourhood combine together to expel them ; and thus the 
old traditions arc kept alive. 

This traditional hostility between Mushdras and Ahirs, 
and* the constant association of the two tribes in the same 
festivals in which these legends are narrated and listened 
to without animosity on cither side, have by a curious 
reaction, to which many a parallel might be found both in 
history and legend, given rise to the supposition, more or 
less prevalent in both tribes, that Musheras and Ahirs are one, 
or rathei^ that Mushdras are a sub-division of Ahirs. Nothing 
could be further from the fact. But the ])rocess which has led to 
such a belief is quite intelligible ; and the belief has in some 
places taken shape in the following story, which came from a 
Mushdra headman domiciled in a jungle of Rai Bareli. Among 
the forefathers of Ahirs there were two brothers, viz,^ Lorik and 
Deusi, who lived together in the same house with a common 
wife. By ihcir joint wife they had seven sons, who were the 
founders of the seven sub-castes or sub-divisions of Ahirs, and 
whose names were Gwal, Bhurtiya, Dliindhor, Jhikia, Gonder, 
Ahir, and Banmanush.* The last, Banmantish, was expelled 
from the brotherhood by the other six because, while his 
brothers were keeping the great triennial festival of the buffalo 
sacrifice, he was absent in the forest following his favourite 
pursuit of hunting wild animals. The allusion to the buffalo 
sacrifice, in this strange perversion of the original legend. 


• The reader may be cautioned against supposing from this list of names 
that the number of Ahir sub-enstes is really limited to seven, and that the’ 
names here given are correct. Jhikia is really a sub-caste of Lodh, and 
the sub-castes of Ahirs greatly exceed seven. It is the fashion in Upper 
India for all the great castes to say that they are made up of seven sub- 
divisions. 
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corroborates the fact of the rfescent of MushA*as from the Kol 
or Koiarian stock, not less forcibly than does the allusion to 
Deosi : for it is only among the Kol tribes tliat the triennial 
buffalo sacrifice is performed, whereas to Ahirs the slaughter of 
a buffalo would be sacrilege. The Musheras of the plains, 
amongst whom this version of the legend is current^ have'^for 
several centuries past ceased to celebrate the buffalo sacrifi<fe, 
and would now regard it with aversion. Notwithstanding tliis, 
the ancestral tradition has survived intact. The process by 
which Lorik. the Ahir, the inveterate foe of Deosi the Ch^ru, 
and finally his victim in single combat, has been transformed 
into his brother, might be compared with the fiction by which 
Frenchmen have transformed Charles the Great, the German 
who conquered them, into Charlemagne, the first of the French 
emperors. 

There is one more version or perversion of the original legend 
which like the preceding corroborates the descent of Musheras 
from the Kol tribe of Cheru, though by a different process. 
This tribe is called indifferently Ch^ru, Chenrar, Chandel, or 
Chandcr ; and Chandel is a well-known clan of Chattris, the 
name given in Upper India to the great warrior and landlord 
caste.* By this story Mushdras are a rejected offshoot from 
Chattris, as by the previous one they are a rejected offshoot 
from Ahirs Between Chandels and Ahirs, (as the story runs, 
and so far the story is correct), there was deadly attd wnceasing 
warfare. At last all the Chandels were slain, e\'ce[)t a single 
woman, who escaped and fled into tlie forest. Being pregnant 
at the time of her flight, she afterwards gave birth to a son. 
whom, on account of the place of his birth, slie calic«l Banrnan- 
ush. or man of the forest. This son became the founder of 
the tribe which has been named Sifter him Banmanush or 
Mush4ra. But as he could not prove his origin from the Chandel 
Chattris, neither he nor Ins descendants have been admitte«l 
into membership with the Chattri fraternity. They were sent 
out therefore to live in the forest, which is still their natural 
home. 

Having described thus far the legend, together with its 
variations, which proves the descent of Musheras from the 
Kol tribe of Cheru or Chandel, we must now turn to the other 
legend, (alluded to several pages back), which connects them 
with the tribe of Savari, another branch of the great Kol race, 


^ • It is open to the reader to believe or not, as he may prefer, that 

tbe Ciiaifdel Chattri clan is simply a family of Kol Chcrus or Chandels 
transformed into Ciiattris or Rajputs by conquests and matrimonial 
alliances. 1 myself believe that they are. Makara Durga Rai wn$| in all 
respectf, a Raja of the Chatui type.. 
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unless indeed " Savar ” is an ancient name for the Kol race 
itself. 

The value of the Ch^ru legend lies in the fact that it is 
entirely genuine, current only among the people whom it 
concerns ; has never Ixjen tampered with by lhalimans, and is 
iiof recorded in any Purdn or other kind of written book 
sacred to Hindus. The very name of Deosi, the Cln^rii 
founder of the tribe, is as strange to Hindu as it is to English 
ears ; and, so far as I know, the present essay is the first 
occasion in which it has been written in any language or 
character, either English or Indian. The same degree of 
genuineness, however, does not attach to the Savari legend ; for 
this has been imported with considerable embellishments into 
the Shiva Purana. Brahmans have always been fond of appro- 
priating, and distorting for didactic purposes, the legends of the 
indigenous tribes ; and it was (as I believe) by this process that 
many of the episodes, and even some of the main stories recorded 
in the Purdns, were constructed.* 

I*must repeat the Savari legend, then, in the form in which 
it has been told by Brahmans : 

Arjun, one of the five heroes of the Mahabhdrata, had 
retired temporarily into the forest to meditate on tlie io8 
names of Shiva, the great god of the Hindus. In order to 
test the steadfastness of his devotion, and tempt him to 
break the current of his thoughts, (in which case they would 
have lost all value in the cncs of Shiva), the god caused 
a wild boar to run in fror.t of him. But Arjun, notwithstand- 
ing his passion for hunting wild game, was proof against the 
temptation, and completed his devotions before he got up to 
seize his bow and arrow. The boar on being chased by Arjun 
iccl liiiii on through the bushes till he reached a hermit’s hut, 
where Shiva and l)is wife Parbati had already seated themselves 
in bodily form, in the disguise of a Savar and a Savari, (that is, 
a man and woman of the tribe so named), he holding a 
gahdaia (the Mushera instrument) in his hand, and she sup- 
porting a basket on her head. Arjun and the Savar both 
commenced pursuing tl»e boar, and when the animal had 
been hunied down and killed, a contention arose as to who 
liad the right claim to it. It was agreed that the matter sliould 
be decided next day by a wrestling match, a common mode 
of settling disputes between men of the warrior and hunting 
classes. Arjun wrestled with the disguised god all day till 


• For example, the great series of Krishna legends, which form some 
of the main stories both of the Mahabharata and of the Bhageiat Puidn, 
appears to be simply an adaptation and distortion of legends borrowed 
from the indigenous pastoral tribe of Jadu or J6t, in which Krishna, their ^ 
tribal hero, was born. 
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sundown, when he pleaded t&at he must go and repeat his 
evening devotions ; to which his antagonist consented/ Through 
the intensity of these devotions it dawned upon him that he 
had been wrestling, not with a Savar, but with the divine being 
himself disguised as a Savar, on wliom he was now medi- 
tating. Returning to the hermit’s hut, where the disgui^d Shiva 
still was, he threw himself at the feet of his divine antagonist, 
received a blessing, and returned to his four brethren. Now 
in the hermitage where these events took place, there Was a 
maiden of unknown parentage, who used to* wait on tfie her- 
mit and prepare his food, and whom the hermit loved and 
cherished as a daughter. The maiden had just completed her 
period, and had gone, as the custom is, to bathe and purify 
herself in the waters of the adjoining gver. On her return to 
the hermitage she found Shiva seated there in the disguise 
of a Savar, with Parbati by his side in the disguise of a Savari. 
The eye of the god fell on her. From the glance of that eye 
she became pregnant, and gave birth in due course to twins, 
one a male and the other a female, wlio bore an exact 
resemblance to the Savar and Savari whom she had seen in 
the hermitage. The hermit judging from the uncouth features 
and dark complexion of the babes that she had been guilty of 
inchastity with some wild man of the woods sent her out of his 
hermitage. From the two children whom she had borne, one 
a male and the other a female, sprang the Mushera tribe, the 
men of whom are still noted for using the gahdida^ and the 
women for carrying baskets. 

There are only three elements in this story which bear the 
stamp of genuineness, vis.^ the descent of the tribe from a female 
ancestor ; xXmi gahdala carried by the Savar ; and his love of hunt- 
ing wild boars,*— a pursuit to which Mushcras or Savars of the 
present day are much addicted. The name Savar has evidently 
suggested “ Shiva to the Brahmanical mind, and so a story is 
invented, which gives an instructive picture of that deity as the 
god of procreative power, able even by a glance from his eye to 
make women pregnant. There is a class of spells or magical 
words known amongst Hindus as the Savar or Sabar mantras^ 
used for exorcising evil spirits, — an art in which Mushcras, like 
all the other savage or semi-savage tribes in India and elsewhere, 
are"^ said to excel. A knowledge of these mantras is much 
valued by Hindus. They are said to have come originally from 
the tribe of Savar and to owe their efficacy to the invention of 
Shiva, -^that low caste indigenous divinity whom Brahmans 
have ^n forced to admit into their own pantheon, and who has 
dethrciied their own creation, Brahma, from the popular creed of g 
Hinduism. *1 

T;he chief value of this Brahmanical story, lies in the factA^^ 
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that*, it bears written testimony, •and this in a book of con^ 
sidcrable antiquity, to the unwritten tradition still current 
among Musheras themselves, as to their kinship with the tribe 
Savar. That tliis tribe once held extensive sway in the 
Gangcti^! plain either with, or in succession to the Chorus, lias 
been already stated. The name of Chdi u is still well remem- 
bcre^I in Bchar : but “of the Savaris,” (says the author of 
the Oudh Census Report in 1869), “the very name appears 
“ now to have perished.” The statement, however, is not 
quite correct. In the popular traditions oif Upper India the 
name of Savari may no longer exist ; but it is still re- 
membered by Musheras, if by no one else. Of this I have had 
irrefragable proof. In two cases recently when I was con^ 
suiting Miishera prisoners, (one in the Sultanpiir and another 
in the rartabgarli jail>, as ‘to the lineage or ancestry of their 
tribe, the answer immediately given me was “ Savari.” It is 
impossible to sii[)posc that a couple of ignorant prisoners, 
lodged nearly 50 miles apart, neither of \vln)m had ever seen 
or spoken to the other, could have hit upon such a name, 
had the remembrance of it not been a common tradition among 
the hamlets in vvliirli they^ were born. In ji Muslicra hamlet, 
whicli lay in a dhak jungle some 10 miles from ^ 

was told by the headman tliat he and his tribe were of the 
lineage of Savari. 

Another interesting fact in connection with this legend is 
the alleged \Iescent of the tribe from a female ancestor, a fact 
whicli points to the time, (common to all mankind at a very 
early stage in tlie history of our race', when regular marriages 
did not exi t, and when relationship could be only traced 
through tlic mother. ICven after regular marriage had begun to 
conic into fashion, women frequently changed husbands, and 
hence no child could know for certain who his father might be. 
^Ihit as the same uncertainty t^r ignorance could not exist regard- 
ling the mother, relationship on the inolhcr\s side preceded every- 
where that on tile fatlicr's. It is worthy of note that the feminine 
f(u m of the name .Savari,” and not the masculine form “ Savar.” 
is the one which the tribe has been universally known from 
the beginning up till now. There is still a tribe called Savari or 
Siori, of whom 2;099 'vere recorded in the Census of 1881 of the 
toorth-West Provinces and Oudh ; and here the feminine form of 
name is still as con.spicuous as ever. Tin's tendency on the 
of primitive men to trace their descent to a female, and 
^K to a male, ancc.stor, is exemplified in the ancient classical 
W|ld of Europe by the large number of cities or tribes which 
Ijfeiamed after women or goddesses. Among the eponj ins 
l| ||c ient Greece, (to take the case of one nation only,) we 
BMlamis, Corcyra, .Aigina, Thebe, Messene, Sparta, Athene, 
^iL. LXXxVi.] 2 
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and Mycene. The eporiyornus men, by whom it was after- 
wards attempted to supersede these eponymous women, are 
inventions of a later date ; nor did they ever come into general 
vogue, notwithstanding the preference ultimately given to 
male over female kinship. Thus Sparta is older than^Spartus, 
and Mycene than Myceneus ; and both of these female names 
held their ground. If we seek for a parallel oii the ether 
side of the world, we may find one in the Roturua tribe in 
New Zealand, the members of which to this day are more proud 
of tracing their descent to their great ancestress, Hine Moa,*' 
than to the man with whom she mated ; and another example 
may be seen in the reigning dynasty of Japan, who trace their 
descent from the great Sun-goddess, through seven generations 
of celestial gods, five of terrestrial ones, and 122 Mikados, down 
to the one who is now reigning. In India itself several more 
parallels could be furnished : as for example, the descent of 
the Kanjar tribe from Nathaiya, the husbandless mother of 
their deified hero, M 4 nd, and of the Aryas themselves from 
Aditi, the great mother of gods and men, genetrix /tommutnque 
detnngue,* 

Among Musheras of the present day the female ancestor, 
Savari, is much less generally remembered than the male one, 
Deosi, or the eponymous Banmanush. Yet she is not wholly 
forgotten. In marriage ceremonies, in some places, a dhoti or 
piece of cloth is put aside in her honour, and sweetmeats 
are offered to her as to a goddess, Sometifiies she is 
identified with Banaspati or Bansatti, the guardian goddess of 
the tribe, and believed by tlicm to be the supreme power in the 
universe. Thus Musheras when questioned as to their ancestors 
will sometimes say that they arc of the Savari tribe or lineage, 
but that the tribe itself is descended from the great goddess 
mother, Bansatti. 

It has been shewn, then, that there are two distinct legends 
or series of legends, one of which connects the Mushera 
tribe with Cherus, and the other with Savaris or Sioris. In 
what relation, then, it will be asked do Savaris and Chorus 
stand to each other ? This is a question to which no certain 
answer can be given. There is a tradition in South Behar 
that that country was first conquered by Chdrus, who in their 
turn were subdued and expelled by the Savaris. Some writers 


• McLennan’s Primitive Marriage \ Ed. 1876, p. 284. At Home in 
Fiji^' by Mrs. Gordon Gumming, vol. I, p. 238. Grey’s Polynesian Mytho- 
logy ; Ed. 1853, p. 235. The writer last named in p. 234 alludes to a form 
of baptism prevalent in New Zealand, which is performed on those 

cbtidren, ** whose fathers are not known*' — a curious indirect testimony 
to the once prevailing custom of promiscuity. For the origin of the Mika* 
4os, see Miss Arabella Bird’s Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, vol. 11| p. 354 . 
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beKeve the two tribes to have l>een identical, notwithstanding^ 
this tradition.-f* If this were true, there would be no occasion 
to seek for a reconciliation of the two legends regarding the 
origin of the Musheras : but the tradition of one tribe having 
conquered and expelled the other is against this view. It 
strii^es me as not improbable that the name **Savar” is an 
anjiicnt synonym for the Kol race generally, and on this 
hypothesis, too, the legends are at one. There are still certain 
tribes bearing a name like Savar dotted about in different parts 
of the Central Indian hills from Gwalior to Orissa. Pliny alludes 
to the Suari living’ “ in an inland region below Palibothra,” 
that is, in South Bchar and the hills beyond. Ptolemy alludes 
to the Sabarae in the same region ; and here it may be observed 
tliat the Greek geographer has retained the Greek feminine 
form cet answering to the. Sanskrit i, in the name of this tribe. 
The same geographer mentions a tribe called the Sauraj 
Nomades, (again preserving the feminine form), whom he places 
to the South of the Kondali and Phyllitae, (the Greek renderings 
of th^ tribes now known to us as Gonds and Bhils). There is the 
tribe called Thaca i in the neighbourhood of Gwalior and Ajmere ; 
and the Siuli and Sauri in the hills of Orissa. The Hindu book 
called the Harivansa alludes to the Sauras, Sauraviras, and 
“ Saiiriscni ; and to the great king Saurasura, who gave his name 
to tlic country, over which he reigned.'' J There is thus the 
testimony of Greek writers, Rcmian writers, Hindu writers, and of 
unwritten iradition, besides the evidence of still existing tribes, 
to shew that a name, wliose radical letters are “ Savar," co- 
vered, and still covers at broken intervals, an area co-extensive 
with almost the entire habit.iL of what is now called the Kol or 
Kolarian race ; and hence it .seems not improbable tliat this 
was an ancient name of the Kol race itself. If this suppo- 
sition may be accepted, the Savari legend would simply come 
to this ; — that the Musheras .sprang from a female ancestor 
of the Kol or Savar race, whose children learnt how to use the 
ga/uMla and to live by hunting the wild animals of the 
forest 

Lastly, a brief allusion must be made to a genealogy of 


t This is the opinion stated in Buchanan’s Eastern India^ and it is 
followed in Elliot’s Select Glossary under the name Ch« 5 ru. 

J Cunningham’s Ancient Gco^^raphy of I ndiny 1871, pp. 508-509 Elliots, 
Select Glossary^ 1869, vol. I, p 61. Sherring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes' 
vol. Ill, p* 63. Bengal Census Report, 1872, p. 191-^2, and p. 158. 
Colonel Dalton’s Descriptive EMtnology of Ben^al^ p. 149. The change 
of tk into s in the names Thaori and Sinli or Sauri, is quite in accordance 
with philological principles. 
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tribes current among the semtrHunduised Mushdras of Upper 
India. The following is the genealogical tree : — 


Kasyapa. 

1 

f 1 

Btfiliinan. Chattri. 

1 

Bhil. 

i 

Vaisya. 

Other tribes. 


1 


• t 

K6Lt. 

1 

Kol. 

1 


1 

Dom. 

Kliairwar. 

1 

Ch(5i'u. 

• 1 

Bhuiiiliar 

1 

Manjhwar. 


Mushdra. 

Thus the semi-Hindinsed Muslieras trace their pedigree 
through Ciidrus, Kols, and Bhils uo to the Vcdic Rishi, Kasyapa, 
whom tlie later Hindu scripture.s (tlie epics and Puranas) 
represent as the father of all living things, houtinum sator atque 
deoriim. By his first and chief wife, Acliti, lie begat gods and 
men, and by his twelve others he became the father of deraon^, 
snakes, birds, and all living creatures. Ka.syapa is the V'edic 
saint, whom most tribes in Northern India, oiit.side the pale of 
caste, but seeking to find admission, claim as the remote 
ancestor of their more immediate forefathers. 

II. 

Having thus stated all that could be gathered regdrding the 
origin of the tribe, and the traditions and facts by which its 
origin is disclosed, we turn to tiic subject of its industries, food, 
and dwellings. These, however, vary to some extent according 
to the sub-divisions or parts of which the tribe as a wdiole is 
made up. 

The Muslicra tribe is made up of tliree distinct parts, each 
of wdiich must be considered a separate snb-tribc, since one 
never intermarries or eats witli citlier of the other two. All 
however have retained the common name of Mushcra ; all 
consider themselves to h ive sjirung from the Chcru or Savari 
stock ; all sing the same tribal songs ; and all use or worship 
the gahdala^ tlic instrument ascribed to their male ancestor, 
Deosi, by whicli tliey chiefly live. Tiic.se are the bonds of 
union between parts, which in other respects arc distinct and 
diverse. The three parts or sub tribes are ; {a) the Jungli or 
Pahari Mushcras, men of the forest and mountain, who have 
maintained tlie largest share of their primitive speech and 
customs, and wlio .stand entirely aloof from their descend- 
ants in the open plain, whom they regard as degenerate ; (/>) 
the Dehati or Dehi Mushcras, who liavc become partially 
Hinduised, and are in the habit of dwelling in fixed abodes^ in the 
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outskirts of villages, or at lea^t within reach of settled and 
semi-civilized communities ; (c) the Dolkdrhas, who besides 
hunting and doing other work with the gahdala, have acquired 
an ocjupation peculiar to themselves for whicli the)' are 
disowned and condemned by their brethren, viz,, that of carrying 
dooHs or palkecs for hire, and who for this reason are called 
Dalkirha. We might, therefore, briefly describe the three sub- 
divisions of the iribe as the savage mountaineer, the semi- 
savage villager, and the semi-Hinduised palkee carrier. The 
two first arc known by the generic name of Banmaniish, or 
men of the forest ; but rarely or never the last. Similarly 
the two first call themselves Bindrdbani, or “ dwellers in the 
great forest,” (now almost a misnomer in regard to Dchati or 
village Musherasj; and by this generic name they distinguish 
themselves fnnn Dolkarlui?!, whom they scarcely recognize as 
fellow-tribesmen. The last has, (excepting in his diet, which 
is still of a description regarded as foul in the eyes of ITi mus), 
made the nearest a|)proach to Hinduism, and might now, on 
accoufit of his acquired speciality of function, be considered 
a Hindu caste, but one of a very low order. 

There is no legend as to how or why Mushdras of the 
Dehati or village class became detached from their savage 
ancestors of the hills. Nor ought we to expect to find any. 
What they (ilie villagers) tohl me themselves about their 
detachment from the parent stem represents the simple fact : — 
“the more our jungle was taken fonn u.*^, the more we came 
to live near villages.” The srp iralion, then, w as marked by 
no event which could have become the basis of a legend or 
folktale, but was the gradual, imperceptible effect of the dis- 
appearance of the great primeval forest, with whicli thcGangetic 
plain was once entirely covered, when its inhabitants were 
still hunters or nomad graziers. 'Fhosc portions of the tribe 
which had been accustomed to live in the forest-covered plain 
found themselves more and more hemmed in by villages and 
cultivation, and having no other place to go to were forced to 
remain where they were, and sc» became themselves in a 
certain sense villagers. A large number of tiicni inust have 
melted imperceptibly into the various Hindu castes that hedged 
them in on all sides, ju.st as the savage Mushera is still, before 
our ow'ii eyes, melting into the village Musliera, or as the village 
Mushera has i)artially melted into the p-ilkce-carrying caste 
of Dolkailia, or as the Khairuais and Chebus, (kindred tribes 
to the Mushera.s), arc known in some cases to have risen to 
Rajputs or Cliatti is, wliile a savage remnant of both tribes is 
still extant in the hills of Central India. The Dchati or village 
Mushera.s, whom wc now .see scattered aViout in so many nooks 
and corners of forests in the plains of India, represent the 
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remnant who have adhered? as far as possible, to their 
ancestral customs, while the rest have openly laid all such 
customs aside, assumed new names and ranks according to the 
castes into which they have entered, and accepted the tradir 
tions of their acquired castes in supersession of their own.* 

The^ formation within recent times of a distinct sub-tribe of 
Mushera, possessing a special occupation of theii own, yet 
still retaining the ancestral name Muslieia, was more calculated 
to furnish a basis for some explanatory legend, and accord- 
ingly we find one. There was a Mushera, (says the legend 
current in Mirzapur), named Anseri, who with his wife and 
six sons lived in an isolated hut on the Kuntit estate, in the 
Mirzapur district Here, in a grove in the midst of the rice 
fields, he kept watch over the landlord’s crops at night, and 
received in return for this service a pY)rtion of the village grain- 
heap at the annual harvest. It happened one day that the 
son of the raja or landlord was about to be married ; but a 
sufficient number of Kahars, (the palkce-cariying caste proper), 
could not be found to carry the large number of palkees and 
doolis required for the iard^ or marriage procession. He 
was therefore forced to call upon the Mushera to send him 
his six sons and as many other Musheras as he could collect for 
this purpose, promising a liberal reward and increased 
patronage in return. Anseri yieiiled to the temptation on these 
conditions ; and his descci.dants and followers have been 
palkee-bearers ever since. But when his feilow-tribcsnien came 
to hear of his having embraced, and induced others to embrace 
a calling so opposed to all the traditions tl»e tribe and to 
the precept.s of Deosi, they expelled him from the brotheriiood, 
fuid refused ever to cat, marry, or associate with him or his 
de.scendants again, Anseri and his followers being thus cut 
off from their brothcriiood formed a new tribe, or (as vve 
might almost expre.ss it) became an Indian caste. The 
Doikarhd caste is chiefly to be seen in the Mi'zapur, Jaunpur, 
and Benares districts. Anseri, its reputed founder, is beginning 
to supersede Dcosi ; fi.shing is coming as much into fashion 
amongst tltcm as hunting and trapi)ing ; some day probably 
the punt pole will succeed to ihe as their national tool, 

and eventually perhaps the name of Mushera will be lost in 
that of Kahar by which outsiders, ignorant of tlicir origin and 
not caring to enquire, are already beginning to call them 


•It is not certain, however, that on entering new castes, they always 
acquired new names. I mysell believe that the Kori or Koli caste of 
weavers are sprung from KoI<, and hence their name. 1 also believe that 
the name A^otn (the hortic^jiurai caste) is a variant of Kori or Koli« 
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It) this way new castes are formec^ or new sub-castes are en- 
grafted on old ones.* 

Anseri appears to be simply an eponymous ancestor, as 
Romulus was of the Romans, or Hellen of the Hellenes or 
Greeks. Ansa means half, and hence Anseri means the 
divic^pr, the man who broke up the Mushera tribe into two 
halves, the DolkArha on one side, and the Biudrabani or Ban- 
mAnush on the other. 

Before going into the subject of the industries of Brin- 
drabanis (in which DolkArhas, too, still take a share), it will 
be best to describe the great tribal tool, called the gahddla^ 
which is to the Mushera of all classes, what the khanti is to 
the Kanjar, the bankd to the Doin, the rdpi to the Chamar, the 
spade-blade to the Odh, the farivar to the Luniyi, or the 
kiikari to the Tharu. It .has a wooden handle, generally of 
bamboo, about 5 feet long, and some 2 or 3 inches in diameter. 
A flat piece of iron about 4 inches long, in breadth nearly 
equal to the diameter of the handle, and sharpened at the 
end otjly, is attaclied to this handle by means of an iron 
ring. With this simple instrument they dig for roots, cut or tear 
wood, hunt the beasts of the forest, explore crevices in trees 
or banks for honey, dibble seeds into the earth, dig holes for 
dwellings, and in short do almost every thing by which they 
live. In sliape, as we have shewn, it is not unlike a magnified 
arrow. It is regarded as sacred in the eyes of Musheras ; and 
its invention by Deosi was recorded with much genuine pathos 
by a Mushera bard from whom the following account was 
procured : — 

“ When Deosi excused hiuKelf for his absence from Pipri 
and pleaded that he was out hunting at the time of Lorik*s 
attack, the elder brother, Shyamjit, reproached him saying, 

‘ thou wast a Mashera (flesh-hunter) by nature ; why wast 
‘ thou born in the lioiisc of the Clienrar ? Lay aside thy bow 
‘ and arrow, thou jackal, and take the turban off thy head. 

‘ Go and live always in the forest, since by thy living there 
‘our house has been destroyed. Listen, Oh Deosi, from this 
‘ day forward there is no brotherhood between us. Thou art 
‘ henceforth a Mushera, and I am, as before, a Kol Chenrar. 
‘Henceforth there shall be no standing or sitting togt^thcr 

* The Musheras are not the only indigenous tribe of Central India 
which has contributed to the industry of palkee-carryin^ On ;liis 
point Buchanan's Eastern India, vol. I, p. 124, might be consulted, where 
he alludes to Khairwars and Rawanis as having taken up this occupation. 
Thus amongst the tribe of Khairwars there are three distinct types of 
culture in force at the present day ; {a) the savage in the Khymore Hills ; 
{d) the Palkee carriers in the plain?, who have been to some extent 
reclaimed to Hinduism ; and (c) the Khairwai R;ijput, so called, who has 
intermarried with the Suraiiianshis or children of the sun, and whom 
I regard as the protoypes of the Rajput cian now known as Gharvvar. 
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‘‘between us» and no eatings^' or drinking.* On hearing these 
words Deosi stood before Shyamjit, and holding the palms of 
his hands together said, Thou hast taken away my bow and 
arrow, Oh brother, how can I now live in the great forest?** 
Sliyamjit replied, ‘ Go and maintain thyself in the forest with 
‘ some other weapon made of iron and wood.* Then Peosi 
and his wife Udhuni went away from his sight and wandqtred 
on till they reached the Schiira forest. Deosi taking some 
iron and a bamboo pole put them into the shape of an arrow 
and made the weapon which Musheras have ever 

since used. Then after bathing in the 'river Son, sacred to 
Musheras and Chorus, he and his wife made this supplication 
to Banaspati, the goddess of the forest : — ‘ Oh mother, having 
‘ left all, we have come to live in thy protection only : teach 
‘ us now to make our living in whatever way thou mayest 
deem proper.* Mother Ikinaspati having heard these words 
appeared before Deosi in bodily form, and said, ‘Have no 
‘ fear, my son : I will take charge of thee in all thy ways.* 
Deosi hearing these words of the mother goddess plac<;d the 
weapon he liad made before her feet. The mother having 
taken it up pronounced a blessing upon it, and placed it in 
the hands of Deosi, saying : ‘ Go, my servant ; with this 

‘weapon thou shalt maintain thy life.* Hearing the words 
thus spoken by the goddess mother, Deosi rejoiced in his heart, 
and taking tlie weapon in his hand went away scarcliiiig every 
where for cows and for Ahirs. In house or forest, or cattle 
pen, wherever he met with Ahirs, he killed tlicm and drove 
away their cows. He learnt to distinguish every lierb of the 
forest, and by this means he made his living. Oil mother, 
Banaspati, our queen goddess, who hast made the Miislieras 
spread out like creepers, two sons, Kamja anti BijKit, stood 
before Udhuni, their mother, after Deosi their father was slain. 
From these two sotis the Musheras spread out from forest to 
forest, like a creeper from bough to bough.*’ 

Foremost among the industries practised by ?Jushcra.s, we 
must dc.scribc those on which they depend for daily mainten- 
ance, Z7.C'., the digging out of animals and roc.is with iUc 
They are root-diggers and hunters combined, differing in this 
respect from the native tribes in North America, who arc either 
Voot-diggers or hniV.ers, but rarely both at once. But the 
game which Musheras hunt is of the meanest description, 
except when it is a wolf or a wild boar ; and even then 
their mode of hunting is a rneie matter of stealth or 
cunning, courage and field sport being altogether wanting. 
There is scarcely any kind of beast or creeping thing 
which they will not cat: — Lizards of various kinds, especially 
the goh snakes, wild cats, tame cats, wolves, jacka's, wild 
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dr>gs, wild boars, tame pigs (which they sometimes rear), (oxesi 
weasels, porcupines, otters or water jackals, as they are sometimes 
called in India, bandicoots, rats and mice, the eggs of lizards, 
tortoises and the eggs of tortoise, frogs, crabs, snails, alligators, 
and all kinds of birds, except the crow, kite and vulture, which 
sqpnchow or other they have learnt to consider unfit for food. 
\Vritershavc sometimes distinguished tribes from one another by 
the peculiarities of their staple diet ; and this is certainly one of 
the points of distinction in modern India between one caste or 
sub-caste and another. Thus Herodotus tells us of the wolf- 
hunting tribes of Asia Minor, the fish-eating tribes of Babylonia 
and of Upper Egypt, tlte serpent-eating tribes of Ethiopia, and 
the Antliropophagi or man-eating tribes to the north of the 
Borysthenes, — all flourishing in his own day. In the North-West 
territory of Canada we hear of the fish-caters and the dog-eaters. 
The wandering and savage tribes who roam the desolate regions 
of Asia, bordering upon the icy sea, liave been distinguished 
by the name of “ Ickthyophagi, or fishing tribes, which describes 
tl^ir mode of life. In Southern India, at tlie present 
day, we hear of tribes being distinguished from each other as 
horse-eaters, frog-caters, cat-caters, porcupine-eater.s, &c., and 
in ancient India, there was the tribe of Swapach or Sopak, the 
<l<>g-caters, who are known to be the ancestors of the modern 
Uom.* Ikit Miisheras are too omnivorous to admit of being 
ciistinguisljed from C)ilicr tribes on any sucli princij)le. They 
eat any and evcr\- li\'ifig thing '\ln‘ch tlicy can dig out of the 
groiiiul w ith tlicir or kid by any other means, or poison 

willi the juice of inrc.st herbs. As to the roots and bulbs 
which the\- dig out f<»r food, and the herbs and wild fruits which 
they radlcct from tiie forced for the same purpose, the list is 
almost endless, an<i most of tliese names will not bear trans- 
lation into English. Tl)c list includes the roots of the various 
water-lilies, the root of ll)e dlulk, the fruits of the pipal, 
ban\^an, and other fig-trees indigenous to Intlia, and various 
kinds of leaves, whose edible properties, when boiled, arc not 
known to any but Mushcras. Wliat Colonel Dalton has written 
of the Konvas, who arc near neighbours to Mic li 'l Miisheras, 
is true of Miisheras both in the hills and plains : — They have 


• Herodotus, Piook VII, yS , I, 200; HI, 19 ; IV, iS, 183, and 106. 
Strabo in XV, 2. 2 all ides to hsh-eaicrs, who d\vo:li <»n the sea coast of 
what is now called Bc luclnstan. Pritchard^s jVrf/unj/ History of HI vol. I, 
p. 221 ; edited by Noiris 1855. l\oss^s Fur iionters in the Far IVest, 
vol. I, p. 249. Great Desefts of Xoith Amoka^ by Abl>e Domenech, 
vol. I, pp. 239, 240. SliCMinq^ s Hindu Tribes ami Castes^ vol. HI, 133- 
134, 1 41, and 176. The late Mr. Sherriii'j, wiib all other writers on Indian 
ethnography, thinks that Miisheras have derived their name from eating 
ruts. Tiie above ctesciiption shews how very inapt such an etymology is. 
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“ as keen a knowledge of what is edible among the sponta- 
^*neous produce of the jungles as monkeys have, and they 
•‘often use this knowledge for self-preservation. They brought 
•‘to me nine different kinds of edible roots, and descanted so 
•‘ earnestly on the delicate flavour and nutritive properties of some 
“of them, that I was induced to have two or three varieties 
“ cooked under their instructions and served up, &c." One of the 
chief kinds of vegetable diet eaten by village Mushdras is the 
nut of the chiraunji tree, which is now not unfrequently to be 
seen on the dinner table in European houses ; and another staple 
article is a root or bulb resembling a yam, and probably of the 
yam species, which is similarly prized by the Th4ru and BogshA 
tribes living in the sub-Hiinalayan forest. A pile of these roots 
is kept in stock in most of the Musht^ra hamlets as a stand-by, 
should other supplies of food run short* It is of rather a bitter 
flavour, and requires much soaking and boiling before it is fit 
to be eaten. Musheras will eat not only the fruit, but also the 
tender stalk of the plantain ; and like most natives of India 
they are fond of the dried flower of the mahwa tree. There 
are also certain wild plants from which they extract oil. As 
fowlers they are unskilful, and do not study the art of bird- 
catching, poison extracted from forest herbs being almost 
the only means resorted to. Some Musheras (those who live 
near enough to rivers and swamps^, practice fishing by means of 
the funnel-sha[>ed basket, which they can either make for 
themselves, or procure from men of the fisherman castes ; 
and such baskets may not unfrequently be seen in Mushera 
hamlets suspended from the branch of a tree. Thus Musheras 
exemplify the combined practice of root-digging, hunting, and 
fishing, the three great industries by vvhicli men in the savage 
state have preserved their lives. 

If Musheras cannot be distinguished from other tribes by 
food, owing to the multifarious character of their own comes- 
tibles, yet there are certain peculiarities of diet by which the 
sub-tribes of Musheras are distinguished from each other, 
Doikdrhas eat of tlic flesh or carrion of horses, and rear fowls ; 
whereas Bindrabanis, whether of the hills or plains, do not 
touch either. This eating of horse AcfIi is a more decisive 
indication of their detachment from the parent stem, even than 
the carrying of palkies. For the horse is a tabooed animal 
to the genuine Mushdra, as the ass is to the Dorn, the dog to 

*the Bauriya, the sheep to the Kharrias of Manbhum, or the « 
pig to a Mussulman. The same cannot quite to be said of the 
fowl. But Musheras have a prejudice against this domesticated 
bird, perhaps because it is domesticated, and in practice they do 
not rear them 

c; As horse flesh is the mark of difiercncc between Dolkdrhas 
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anS Bindrdbanis, so beef is the bone of contention between the 
two sub-tribes of Bindrabanis, vie.^ the villager and the savage. 
The village Mushdra has so far acquired the prejudices of 
Hindus that he will not eat beef. But the hillman or savage 
has no scruple against eating cow's flesh, wherever he can 
get* it He still cats the flesh of bullocks and buffaloes which 
have been offered in sacrifice ; and until lately he was a cattle^ 
lifter and cow-killer by profession. In places where he can 
escape detection, he is probably a cattle-lifter and a cow-killer 
to this day. It is certain that he never keeps cows for the 
sake of their milk, as Hindus are so fond of doing ; and it is 
well-known that those Kolarian tribes who have learnt the art of 
agriculture, will yoke cows quite as readily as bullocks to the 
plough. So far from worshipping a cow, he would kill her and 
cat her if he dared, as Iiis congeners the Bhils still do in lands 
lying farther west, and the Bhumij tribes wl)o live in Singbhum 
and Cluitia Nagpur.* This taste for beef and the pronensity 
to catch and kill cows for the sake of eating them, is, or was, 
the ground of the long standing traditional enmity between 
Miisheras and Ahirs, This was the real cause of the fighting 
between Makarri, the Kol Chenrar, and Lorik, the Ahir king, 
of which a summary has already been given ; and to this 
fact must be ascribed the curious event which closed the first 
attack of Makara against Boha, when the bulls, in the absence 
of their master, turned round and fought the enemy, and 
drove him back to liis own side of the Ganges. There is a 
still more remarkable episode near the close of the second 
battle. When Suiuvar, the elder brother of Lorik, had been de- 
feated and was about to be slain by Makara, the family priest 
of Sanwar was consulted as to the date fixed by the stars 
for Sdnwar’.s death ; and when the astrologer refused to answer, 
the Kol king knocked him down on his back, and kneeling on 
his chest declared that he would make him eat beef if he refused 
to disclose the secret, — a lesson which Malioinedans have 
since learnt to practice on Hindus, when their fanaticism is 
roused. The antipathy between Musheras and Aliirs on the 
beef question is rapidly becoming a thing of the past Musheras 
of the plains have lived so long amongst Hindus that they 
have learnt to respect (as we have shown already) the life 
and flesh of the sacred animal ; and those wlio live in the 
hills avoid, on prudential grounds, doing any thing to excite 
the hostility of a hill tribe of cowherds named Bharautiya or 
Bhurtiya, who graze their cattle in the same jungles. 

• On the last, see Colonel Dalton’s Descripiive Ethnology of Bengal, 
p. 177. See also p. 190 and p. 201, where he says that the" Hos, (a Kol 
tribe) all eat beef. 
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The account which we have here given of the beef-eatingf 
propensities of Mushdras is well in keeping with what another 
witness recorded some 30 years ago of the Savaris, the near 
kinsmen of Mush^ras and Cherus : “ The Savaris are fond 
‘‘of intoxicating drinks, and eat the flesh of swine and oxen. 

During the hot season they often attack by night the Banjiiras 
“or travelling merchants, when halting at the camping grounds 
“ amid the hills and forests of Sargiija, and drive off their 
“pack-bullocks, which during the rainy season they (the Banjaras) 
pasture in the jungle, and early in November bring for 
“ sale into the Mirzapur district.^'* The hostility still existing 
between Savaris and Banjaras is closely analogous to what 
once existed between Mush^ras and Ahirs, and sprang from 
the same cause, — cattle-lifting and beef-eating on one side, and 
cattle-rearing on the other. 

There is, or was, one more article of diet to which Hill 
Miishdras are, (or were till lately), adtiicted, 77b, human flesh. 
It is not certain that cannibalism is even now quite extinct 
in Central India ; for I have heard from a native gentleman, 
Avho had lived long in the Mirzapur district, that any man or 
woman who happened to pass up a certain hill, b>' a certain 
track, used to disapi)ear in the most mysterious way, and that 
their disappearance was by general consent ascribed to a 
cannibal hill-priest or magician, who lived in a cave on the 
hill side, and whose powers as a magician were ascribed to 
human dict."f* There is reason to believe that the Central India 
tribes used, till late!\', to cat the flesh of llie men or boys 
sacrificed to their godt^ess, under whatever name she might be 
worsliipped, whether as Rankini, or Thukurani Mai, or C'handd, 
or Banaspati, or Nikundi, or Bahiya, or any other of the 
ferocious protot^’pes of Kali, the death-goddess of the Hin- 
dus.:!: It is said, too, that some tribes of the Kolarian stock, 


• Dr. Oldham’s Mt^moirs of the Ghazipiir Dtiif jct^ p. 5a 

t In Baron V'on lUibner’s I'hroni^h the British Empire^ vol. I, p. 105, 
h is said of the Zulus, ** that to be a magician a man, they say, must have 
“tasted his kind.” The Hindu Ojhas or Majjicians are invanaMy piicsts 
of Kali, to whom human victims wore offered ;4iid soineiimes eaten. Men- 
tion is made in the Mahabliarata of Brahmans who car human ilesh. 

X The followinfir extract from the Pioneer, (a daily newspaper miicH 
read in .Northern India), dated 14th Ociof»er 1S85, will sliew the preval- 
ence of human sacrifice even at the present day, in Central India: — 

“ Human Sacrifices in Bustar.— Great excitement prevails in the villajics 
and towns adjacent to Bustar owing to men being carried off I'or 
purposes of sacrifice. Men move out in numbers and never venture alone. 
It appears a son was recemly born to the Busiar Kaj;di, and it has there- 
fore been determined that a larger number of human sacitices should 
be made this year at tlie approaching festivals of Rauliayathra and 
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like the Kalatii of Herodotus, were, until very lately, in the 
liabit of eating their dead parents ; so common was the practice, 
that a man, when he found his end was approaching, would 
invite his kindred to come and eat him.* An episode in the 
Cheru legend, of which the main facts have already been re- 
late^, leaves no room for doubt that the Cherus, the immediate 
ancestors of the Mushcras, used to devour hostile chiefs slain 
in battle. When Lorik, the Ahir warrior, had at last slain 
Makara, the Cheru king, in single combat, he ripped him 
open, and searched keenly for Sdnwar, saying : — “ He has 
devoured my brotheV Sanwar ; but I cannot find any part of 
him in his belly.^'f 

No account has yet been given of the mode by which they 
hunt or kill the wolf and the boar. In such sport they display, 
as was stated above, nruch ingenuity, but no valour. If 
the wolf sought after is a female, they wait till she has 
produced a litter of cubs. Her condition is secretly watched 
before the cubs are born ; and when the observer has perceived 
that •this event is over, and has allowed a few da)'s for the 
cubs to grow, they and their dam are marked out for destruc- 
tion, which is accomplished by the following contrivance. 
An earthenware j^itchcr, with rather a narrow mouth, is fixed 
firmly into the entrance of the hole, the mouth being placed 
inwards. Previously to this, the pitcher has been filled with 
dried wolf dung mixed with tlie dried leaves of the Jigan 
tree, and these materials are igitit.ed. A small hole is made 
in the bottom of the pitcher, at winch the I)unter, so called, 


Dusseialj, ic liic goddess Duntaswaii at Duniavada. Reports received 
by Mr. Turner, tlie Governor's A^ent at Vizagapatain, from his suborcii- 
nates of il^e kali^apping of persons, have led that gentleman 10 investigate 
ihe matter, and he has accordingly been peimiued to proceed, escorted 
by a det.'tciiment of police, to Hust.ir and interview the Rajah. The 
Government of the Ccntial Provinces has been a-ked to help Mr. Turner. 
'I’he practice of offering human saciifices has been carried on up to 
recently. Licutenaiil Hili mentions in his reuort that in 1838, some 25 or 
27 full grown men were immolated on the llusiar Rajah setting out to 
visit the Rajah of Nagpur, and in 1842 Captain Maephetsan reported 
that human s.icrinccs were still performed iti liust.-r, jeypure, and in 
the adjoining zemindaiies. In 1861 Captain McNrrd, Agent to tlie 
Governor-General for Suppression of Mehiiah sacrilices, reported that 
a girl was kidnapped from Pooroogher Moiah and sacrificed in Jcypore.” 

• Colonel DaltorPs Ethnology of Bengal^ p. 221. 

t 'Hie Fijians. Samoans, Tongans and Kannks used similarly to eat their 
enemies slam in battle. The Veddalis of Ceylon usc’d to eat the liver onlv. 
The object of eating an enemy, or a part of him, w'as to acquire his valour. 
Similarly among Hiiidus of all castes, one hears occasionally ef men being 
glad to get the genital organs of alligators, tigers, and other vigorous 
animals, which they dry and pulverise and mix with their own food, in 
= ©rder to intensify their procreative pqwcis. 
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places his mouth and blows as Jiard as he can, so as to increase 
the volume of smoke. The smoke that is thus caused goes 
out from the netk of the pitcher into the hole or cave where 
the wolf is lying with her young ones. By a curious homceo- 
pathic instinct, common apparently to all mankind, and ceVtainly 
of wide prevalence in Northern India, they fancy that the smoke 
from’ the wolfs own dung has the effect of destroying the vital 
powers of the wolf itself, just as the scorpion’s blood in Europe 
was believed to be a cure for the scorpion’s bite. The wolf 
becomes blinded, stupified, or poisoned (as Miisheras believe), 
from the effects of the smoke, and in this condition she is dug 
out and killed ; and the cubs, if they are not already dead with 
suffocation, are killed also. 

Their mode of killing the wild boar is equally ingenious and 
equally cautious. They watch the tree under whose boughs 
the botar is vv^ont to make his lair at night and select a bough 
from which the animal can be most conveniently reached by a 
rope ladder. The Mush^ra, being well skilled as he is in 
weaving aprons of bark and vegetable fibre, is not less skilful 
in making rope ladders for himself of the same material. Sticks 
are inserted, at about 20 inches apart, between a pair of 
ropes ; and the ladder so made is very much what may 
be seen as part of the tackling of our own ships. The Mushera, 
having watched his opportunity, fastens one end of tlie 
ladder to the bough already selected for the i)urpo.se, leaving 
only so much of the rope hanging towards the ground as wiU 
enable him to reach the boar with facility. He then quietly 
descends his airy ladder, and, standing on tlie last stick or 
bar, prods the sleeping boar with liis gahdaU in the 
direction of the eye, skull, heart or throat, so as to give it 
a wound which will either kill it at once or render it incapable 
of flight or resistance. If the blow misses aim uvhich is not 
often', and if the boar shows signs of pugnacity (which is equally 
rare, since boars seldom look above them), the cautious hunter 
runs up his ladder and is safe. If not, the blows are 
repeated again and again till the animal is hacked to death. 
The man generally takes a second gahdala \\\\\\ him ; for the 
first is sometimes left on the ground after the first prod has been 
delivered. 

After digging out a snake, they do not cut it in two with 
the blade end of the gahddla^ but pound its head with the 
handle, which is thus converted into a club ; for they have a 
superstition that, if the snake were cut in half, the part 
containing the head would fly up and bite them — another 
instance of their caution and timidity. 

In the hunting of amphibious animals, such as the tortoise or 
alligator, there is a similar di.splay of caution. The tortoise 
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Is* ** too harmless an animal to give ground for fear. But 
a full grown alligator is dangerous, and therefore they attack the 
young ones only. They take them unawares they lie basking 
on the sand of the river bank, and, cutting off their retreat, slay 
them with the gahd&la. 

flTimidity is thus a general characteristic of the tribe ; and 
if we w'^re to seek for a comparison from some other part of 
the world, we should say that tlie Mushdras of India bear a 
much closer resemblance to those tribes of the American 
continent which are known as root-diggers and fishermen, 
than to those of the hunting and warrior class, whose chief 
characteristics are manliness and the love of dangerous adven- 
ture.* 

Mushdras are passionately fond of intoxicating liquors, 
and it was chiefly through giving them copious libations 
of such draughts that they were induced to open their 
minds and become communicative about their customs and 
legends. Without such libations, little or nothing could have 
bee* got out of them. But it is a remarkable proof of their 
backward or savage condition, that they are totally ignorant 
of the art of brewing or distilling fermented liquor— 
an art with which few even of the most savage tribes in India 
and in other parts of the world are unacquainted. Careful 
enquiries have been made on this point, and it has been ascer- 
tained beyond doubt that Musheras, though hard drinkers 
and accustomed to take oath.; on wine or the wine god 
Parihdr, are wholly unacquainted with the art of distilling or 
brewing. They are often in debt to wine sellers (Kalwars), 
and would certainly avoid such indebtedness if they could be 
independent of them, especially as the mahwa tree, from whose 
flower liquor is fermented by other tribes, can be gathered in 
abundance amongst their own habitations. Almost all the 
hill tribes of India, from Orissa to the Western Ghats, knowhow 
to make I Hi, or rice beer, or to ferment the juice of the 
mahwa flower. Colonel Dalton instances the savage Juangs of 
Orissa as an exception : “ They are addicted to ardent spirits, 


• The following description is given by Abiic Em. Domenech fin Great 
Deserts a/ A met ua, vol. II, p. 1 6^ of the difference between the two sets 
of tribes in North America: — “The savages of the prairie, being almost 

** always on horseback, scouring over the wilderness in quest of plunder, 
and iinding their subsistence only by means of continual exercise arid 
violent combats, are in general well made and vigorous. Those, on 
the contrary, who live by fishing, and are constantly sitting or stooping 
** in their canoes, are of short stature and ill made ; their legs are crooked, 
“ their hips large, and their feet flat and broad.’’ The same writer gives an 
equally graphic description of the physiognomy of the root-diggers, whose 
mode of life more closely resembles that of Mushdras than the fisher* 
men. 
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but are obliged to buy what tjaey consume, as they liave nbt 
acquired the art of distilling, or even of brewing rice beer, which 
every Kol understands.” * lUit one more exception must now 
be added, vh., the Kol tribe of Musli^ra. 

Another, and less innocent, stimulant to which they are*much 
addicted is the produce of the wild hemp, as^<i^Uis 

of the cultivated variety. The cultivation of this plant, froui 
which alone ganja, as distinct from bhang, can be produced, 
requires much skilful and patient industry ; and to such skill and 
industry Musheras are entire strangers. In this, as in most 
or all other contrivances for human comfort, the first discoverers 
were savages. It was Musheras and their congeners of tlie 
forest, who, profiting by their habitual contact with nature, 
first brought to light the stimulating properties of hemp. But 
it has remained for others to cultivate» the plant and produce 
the improved variety. The same may be said of the tambol^ 
or betel nut, the cultivation of which now taxes all the sldll 
and care of the Indian gardener, but wliich in its wild state Was 
first known to savages only. e 

^ Descriptive Ethnoht;} of Bengal^ p. 154. So common is llie art of 
distilling lice beer among the Kol tiibes, that, according to the Kol theory 
of creation, it was not till the first man and woman had discovered the mt 
of making llli,” or licc beer, that they learnt the art of propagating their 
species. The art of brewing rice beer is known to the Tharus 
of Upper India, and the making of toddy or palm wine is known to Kimj ms. 
and to almost all the lowest castes, such as Prisis, Khatiks, &c. Almost 
all the inferior tribes and castes can m »ke wine from the jtiicc of the mahwa 
flower. As to ilie knowledge of brewing in countiies oilier than India, the 
reader might refer to Mishmcc by T. T. Cooper, 1873. pp. 127,196.208, 
where the Abors, the KhanUees and the Mejns aie successively dcsciibed 
as making fermented liquor from rice. Bnhsh by Captain Fotbes, 

1878, p. 253, where the Chyins, a wild tribe of Upper Uimna, are dt scribed 
as brewiiig a liquor called khoun^r from rice. At Honir in fiji^ by 
Mrs. Gordon Ciiinrning, 18S1, vol. I, pp. 87 9, whore the authoress describes 
the brewing of yangm.i fsoinctimes called kawa), by chewing ilic root of 
the plant so named, and praises it as a nleasanilx stimulating drink.” 
'i'arvels of a Pioneer of Commerce^ by T. T. Coopei, 1871, where tlie semi- 
savage Leisus are described as making mead, resembling muddy pale ale 
cut of wild honey. The B roe r Conao, by H. H. Jolmsron, 1884 where in 
PP- 75 ’ 9 *» MS the natives are said to make wine fioin the paim, like the 
natives of India, and in pp. 187. 197 from sugarcane. Thron^fi Masai Land 
byj. Thomson, 1885, pp. 139 I4S443,487. Unbeaten Ttacts of Japan] 
by Isabella Bird, 1S81, where in vol. JI, p. 58, a knowledge of the art of 
brewing sakd wine or beer is ascribed to the s«vage Ainos, in the 
northernmost islaiid. In Elton’s Origin of Enoltsh History , ix X^xxowltdiOQ 
of beer, under the name of metheglin.is ascribed to the savages of ancient 
Britain before the time of the Kimian invasion. The s brew their beer 

from maize ; Baron Von Uubnei ’s Through the British Embire. vol J, p. loi. 
In Mr. H. H. Johnston s work on The Kilima Njaro Expedition, td, 1886* 
the Masai savAges are dtsciibed in p. 425 as - making an intoxicating mead 
called ol-inaiu;\ from honey mixed with water.” Such examples; and more 
might be quoted, are sufficient to show how general the ai t of making 
Termented l.quor is even among the most backw.iid races. ■ 
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Qf agriculture, except in its rudest form, Mush^ras are totally 
ignorant. Those living in the plains, where their patches of 
dhhk forest are surrounded by ploughed fields, are of course 
acquainted with the plough, and know what it is used for. But 
they very rarely use it themselves as hired labourers, and never 
take farms on hire as tenants. Those who live in the hills do not 
even*know the use of the plough ; but cultivate, if they cultivate 
at all, by the hand only. After clearing and burning down 
patches of forest, they dibble seeds of rice, their favorite and 
sacred grain, into the earth with the gahddla^ and by this 
means raise small crops for one or two seasons in succession, 
after which the land is again abandoned to jungle and the 
process is repeated elsewhere. But even this kind of agricul- 
ture is not common ; for Musheras are not at all dependent on 
grain for food, and forest areas, on which such cultivation can 
bjp practised, are much more scarce than they were. For several 
reasons, too, it has become more profitable to them to preserve 
the forest than to destroy it. Colonel Dedton thus describes 
the agriculture of Savaris, the ancestors of Musheras, as he 
has ^cn it practised at the present day : — “They cultivate 
lands which they consider their own in out-of-the-way 
places ; and their most striking characteristic is that they 
till the land with a small hand-plough, and have no other 
agricultural implements.”* The same may be said of the 
Siiiins and Hill Karens at the present day, a people whose 
love of forest life is scarcely surpassed by that of Musheras, 
and all of whose agriculture is still carried on by the hoe and 
the axe. In fact the same instrument which is used as a pick 
or axe can, with a very slight change of shape, be used as a 
hoe ; and a hoe, inverted, and drawn by oxen or horses, be- 
comes a plough. It is in this way that the methods and 
appliances of modern agriculture have been developed out 
of the rough hand-tools used by Mushdras, Savaris, Shans, 
and almost all the backward tribes and races still left in the 
world. Nor is it among the most backward races, only that such 
primitive methods can be seen at work. They have survived, 
for example, amongst the Chinese, the best gardeners and agri- 
culturists in Asia, amongst whom “ all the crops of wheat and 
barley are dibble sown, according to the immemorial practice 
of Chinese agriculturists.”f 


* Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 149. 

+ 7 'raveh of a Pioneer of Commerce^ by T. T. Cooper, 1871, p. 95. The 
Shan method of agriculture is described in Mr. Colquhoun’s recent 
work Among the Shans, Grey's Polynesian Mythology contains many 
allusions to the hoe or spade, but none at all to the plough. See, for 
example, p. ii and p. 120, Ed. 1855. Among the backwaid tribes of 
India there is a near likeness between the khanti of Kaniais, the spade 
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From the food and stimulants by which Mush^ras sustain 
or exhilnratc their lives, aifd the arts and methods by which 
these are procured, we turn to their dwellings. Those livifig 
in the hills do not trouble themselves about house-building. 
Sometimes the dwelling, .so-called, is a mere collei^tion of 
boughs so packed together as to form a kind of nest, the 
top being covered with other boughs, or by a covering oT the 
broad mahul leaves neatly stitched together. This Ifiafy 
dwelling is so small that a man or woman can only crawl into 
it and lie down. Sometimes a few feet of earth are dug out, and 
the boughs are then j)acked on the sides .as before. If a tiger 
is believed to haunt the neighbourhood at nights, the family 
spend the night up a tree like monkeys. Some live in holes 
and natural caves in the hill sides, or in .such caves deepened 
and widened, if necessary, with i\\c ^a/iddla. In the dry season 
of the year, families will sometimes live in tlie open air in 
sheltered nooks and corners on the banks of river.s. Men 
who can make a rope ladder out of bark fibre could, if they 
wished, make a thatched roof ; but Mushcras have a super- 
stition against living under thatch, the grounds of whitfh are 
shown in the legend quoted in the note.* In the character of 
their dwellings we are reminded of the Trogdolytes, or cave- 
dwelling Ethiopians, who, according to Herodotus, “fed on 
serpents, lizards, and other reptiles, and spoke a language 
that sounded like the screeching of bats.” At the pre.scnt day 
there are the Rock Tibboos, descendants, perhaps, of the 
cave-dwellers of Herodotus, who live in caves on tlie 
slopes of the 7'ibiiti range. Nor are similar instances wanting 

blade of the Odh^, and {\\^ o.ih(i(Ua of Mushcras ; and each of these can be 
used for rude a;:,riciiiiuie. The culiivaiion of the Hiil Karens, who first 
burn down thcfoic-t, and then dibble seeds into tlie {ground wiili a pointed 
Slick, is closely analagous to that of Hill MusluJias ; see desciiption 
given in Foibe.s’ “ Hridsh Hurnia,” p. 282, Ed. 1S78. Among the Wacagas, 
in Eastern Equatorial Afi ica, husiiandry is a favodte pursuit ; but though 
they are acquainted witli the blacksiuith^s art, and can make choppers, 
adzes, and sickles, ihey slid use wooden hoes, not ploughs, in agriculture, 
an engraving of which can be seen in page 44.1 of KiUma Njaro Expedi- 
by H. H. J'lhnstcn, Ed. 1S86. “ Their time,’* says the writer, “is 

'■ constantly spent in tilling tlie soil, niaiiuiing it with ashes, raking it 
“and hneing it with wooden hoes.’' 

• Deoai, the ancestor of Mushdras, was one of 7 brothers. Their father 
Makara Darga Kai, king of Fipii, had had a large new thatch made to 
cover his house All the bi others, except Deosi, were present to assist at 
the lifting of the iliaicli. Owing to Deosi's absence^ the thatch could not 
be raised, but f<fll in on them and was broken. When Deosi appeared, 
and was reproached for his absence, he pleaded that he was engaged 
in hunting or .seeking flesh, Mashera. liis brothers were so angry that 
they expelled him saying, ‘ Henceforth tlioii shall be Mushdia, and 
“have no more communication with us." Mushdras were thus banished, 
and Cs.indemiied never to live under a thatch roof* 
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in India in past and present tiires. The Kols, who survived 
the so-called Rajput conquest of Mirzapur, “ were a people 
living in swamps in the dense jungle, their favourite dwell- 
ings being stone caverns surrounded by deep pools of water.'* 
Many of’ these Kols were Mushdras. A more recent example is 
that ^f the Kuramba tribe in Southern India, who live in the 
Nilgiris, and “ whose dwellings are nothing more than a few 
branches piled together like heaps of dead brush-wood, and 
often simply holes or clefts in the rocks.” Among the native 
races of North America, certain savage tribes arc said to live 
in “ natural caves, or In huts rudely built with branches.” Of 
the Bosjeman tribes of South Africa, it has been said “ that 
they had formerly their habitation among the rocks, in which 
are still seen rude figures of horses, oxen or serpents ; and 
many of them still live like wild beasts in their rocky re- 
treats.” Of the Korwas, an Indian hill tribe, close neighbours 
to Mush^ras both in locality and kinsin'p, it has been said 
that they sometimes “ build their huts like eagles’ eyries on 
the ledges of mountain precipices in the most inaccessible 
places.” For a parallel to the practise of inhabiting trees 
at night, as Musheras occasionally do, as a precautitm against 
wild beasts or other dangers, there is the case of the Dukos in 
Equatorial Africa.* 

Village Musheras usually live in huts, bub not always ; for 
I have seen a family inhabiting a mere pile of brandies within 10 
miles of llie city of F'yzahad. Most of them, however, have 
overcome the superstition against living under thatch, although 
they can quote the legend against it. But the huts in wliich 
they live, although they are thatched, are more like holes for 
beasts tlian dwellings for men. The walls arc so low that 
a man or woman can only crawl into them on all fours. They 
are as low as the mud hovels wliich Pa^is. Kliatik.s, Chamars and 
others buikl out in the fields as a shelter for their pigs at night. 
The walls are made of puddled clay, and as the material is 
close at hand in unlimited abundance, and can be puddled 
with very little labfuir, we can only regard their preference for 
such hovels as a prejudice which has come down to them from 
the days when their forefathers dwelt in holes and caves in the 
hills of Central India. No beings possessed of reason could 
deliberately construct such diminutive dwellings, except inidcr 
the influence of some strong traditional bias. If the conclusions 

* Herodotus IV, 1S3. Rawlinson’s Note 7 to Herodotus IVr 183. Raikes’ 
“ Settlement Records of the Kiinlit Pargana,’ section 4. * Shernngs * Hintiu 
Tribes and Castes,” vol. iii, p. 176. “Gieat Deserts of North Americn.” 
by Abbd Em, Domenech, vul, i, p. 15 Prichard's “ Natural History < f 
Man” Book II, Chap. XVI, p. 347, Ed. 1855. L;ithani’s ’* Man and his 
Migiatiocs, ’ p. 15. Colonel Dalton’s “ Ethnology of Bengal,” p 227. 
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of chronologers and antiquayans are correct, it cannot be Jess, 
and is probably more, than 2,000 years since Mush^ras first 
began to live in the Gangetic plain ; yet after all these years, 
and with the example of better built houses before their eyes, 
they still prefer the ancestral hole or hovel, and wouW rather 
crawl or crouch like beasts than dwell in a house in which 
a man can assert his natural privilege of standing ypright.^ In 
Kehar, as I am informed, these hovels are built in a circular 
form like bee-hives. * In Oudh and the intervening districts 
of the Jsiortli-West Provinces, so far as I have seen, they are 
always of angular shape. 

Even a village Miishera, who has taken service with a 
Hindu or Mahornmedan, (which is a thing of rare occurrence) 
will not live under any kind of shelter, when it is offered him. 
I knew a case of a Mahornmedan^ gentleman, who once had 
a Mushera as his carncl-kcepei . The man was so timid and 
retiring, that he never allowed himself to associate with the 
other servants, and even in cold and rainy nights he went 
out into some nook or liole of his own where he cooked his 
food and slept Tic invariably declined to take shelter* under 
any of his master’s sheds. Tliis man once verbally consented 
to tfd<e service as a groom ; but after a few hours of reflection 
he threw up the office, remembering that the horse was ta- 
booed to his tribe. Though there were no fellow tribesmen 
to witness his delinquency, he clung to the ancestral super- 
stition, and fled that day like a guilty man from his master’s 
service. Had his fellow tribesmen heard of his having touched 
a horse even for once, they would have expelled him from 
their fraternit)^, and no Mushera would have spoken, eaten, 
or smoked with him again fora space of twelve years. 

The hamlets or villages in which households congregate are 
as tiny as the dwellings. It is not at all uncommon to find 
a single family living entirely by itself. The largest col- 
lection of houscliolds that 1 have ever seen consisted of four, 
the number of souh; being from 12 to 16 . In regard to the small- 
ness of their social ^rou|)s, as in many of the other characteristics 
already noted, Miisheras pie.sent a living picture of the most 
ancient type of human society. “ Scattered over many regions,’* 
says Mr Herbert Spencer, “ there are minute hordes, still 
“ extant exainplc.s of the primordial type of society. We 
“ have Woocl-Veddahs living sometimes in pairs, and only now 
“ and then assembling * wc have bush men wandering about 
“ in familic.s, and forming larger groups only occasionally ; we 

♦ Bengal Censi.-? Rcpoit, 1872, p. 164. With the smallness of the 
Mu5h(5i:a huis ihe render might compare those of the Masais described in 
Kilimti Njaro Expcnition^ by H. H. Johnston, Ed. 1886, p 420 where he 
says *' tlic height of dwelling barely exceeds 4 feel."' 
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“ have Fuegians clustered by the dozen or the score. Tribes of 
“ Australians, of Tasmanians, of Andamanese, arc variable, 
“ within the limits of perhaps 20 to 50. And similarly, if the 
** region is inhospitable, as with the Esquimaux, or if the arts 
“ of Wfe are undeveloped as with the Digger Indians, or if the 

adjacent higher races are obstacles, to growth, as with Indian 
“ hill tribes like the Juangs, this limitation to primitive 
** size continues.”* Nor do these examples exhaust the list. 
Of the Khamtees, living between the frontiers of Assam and 
Thibet, it has been said that their “ clans consist of three or 
four houses” Of the hill Karens it has been said that “the 
smaller villages consist of but a single house, sixty or seventy 
feet long, divided into compartments, each forming a separate 
hearth for a separate fjimily.” Of the Kaffirs of South 
Africa it has been said, that “a kraal often contains only three 
or four huts.” Of the Carribees it has been said that tiiey 
full into small tribes or family groups, often not numbering 
more than 40 or 50 persons, and that a tribe is sometimes 
no more than a single fiimily.” Equally small groups are 
found to exist among the Masais of Eastern Equatorial Africa. 
In the plains of Northern India, we find that Kanjars, Nat*^, 
and Maghaiyas of the Dorn tribe, all of whom, like Mu-diehas, 
are still in the savage or semi-savage state, and outside the 
pale of Indian society, are incai)able of combining into ai.;grc- 
gates of more than 20 , or at the most 30 souls. Similarly of 
the Korwds of Central India, it has been said that ‘‘they live 
in small detached hamlets consi.sting of three or four miserable 
huts, and sometimes of a single hut far a])art.”f I'he cause 
of the minnlcness of these hurtles or hamlets, is that the arts 
of life are iiiKlevclo[)cd, and so there is nothing to hold larger 
groups together or even bring them together. The mutual 
dependence of parts, which is necessary to the formation and 
inaintcncncc of societies organised on a wider scale, does not 
exist. Plach family or hamlet is self- .sufficing, and a larger 
collection of liou.sehold.s, if it did not rapidly dissolve "of 
itself, would only lead to a collision of interests, and perhaps 
to bloodshed. This, in fact, was the explanation which tlie 
Korwas themselves gave to Colonel Dalton of the .smallness 
of their social aggregates : — “It is said by their neighbours, 

• Pf iHciplesofStHio'io^^y^ vol I, p. 48:?. Ed. 1877. 

t I/iei\Jis/uf\fe //z//..-, iw T, T. Cooper, Eci. 1873, p. 2280 Foi) es* 
British liuriiuih, Ed. 1S78, p. 2S7. liaron Vvu Hubnei s “ J hi . ihe 
Briii.-h Empire," Ed. 18S6, vol 1, p. loi. .McLeimairs ‘ P imiiive 
Marriage," Ed. 1876, p. 49, where he quotes from Aiexaiuier Von Hmnijolt. 

‘‘ Through Masai Land,'’ by J. Thomson, Ed. 1S85, p. 413 On the smadiiess 
of the Australian groups, referred to by Mr. Heibcii Spencer, the reader 
may consult Grey’s Tiavels, vol. 1 , p. 252 and 256. Dalton’s “ Eilr.'oiojiv 
of Bengal,” p. 227, 
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and admitted by themselves, that they live thus to avoid 
the bloody brawls which generally follow their attempts 
to form communities.’^ Where tribes are thus broken up into 
a multitude of minute parts which cannot hold togethdi', it will 
be found that the chiefs or kinglets, who attempt to rul^such 
tribes, are not less divided against each other. cThus “ the 
Kaffirs/’ as Baron Von Hubner was informed, “ though better 
gifted than the Hottentot races, are incapable of forming any 
combination. It occasionally happens that some chiefs form 
a plan amongst themselves to kill the whites ; but it never 
occurs to them to combine in the attack.” Of the people 
of the Congo, it has been said — “ What has made Mr. Stanley’s 
work so rai)id, and so comparatively easy, has been the want of 
cohesion among the native chiefs.. If one village declined 
to let him settle amongst them, the next received him with 
open arms.” * Thus disscMision, and not union, is the charac- 
teristic of backward or savage races, both socially and politically. 
The extraordinary multiplicity of castes or di.stinct socird units 
of which tlie Hindu population is made up, arises, as I think, 
less from the institution of caste itself, than from tlie antecedent 
dissension and dissuciability of tlie original tribes, out of 
whom the various castes were subsequently and gradually 
formed. 

Mu.sh(5ras of all classes or sub-tribes are but scantily dressed ; 
and the constant exposure to sun and rain consequent on this 
scantiness of clothing, helps to account for the regularly dark 
colour of their skins. Those who live in the plains, that is, the 
Dolkarhas and village Bindrabanis, dress, as nearly as they 
can, after the manner of the lowest castes of Hindu villagers. 
The men wear a piece of coarse cloth round their loins, and 
the women «ti Iher piece over their shoulders. The only 
covering to the head is its own thickly matted hair, Musheras 
in the hills purchase cotton cloth from below ; oi if they 
prefer the old national garment, they cover their loins with a 
material made of baik-fibe woven clo.sely together, of such fibre 
as is used in making the rope-ladders already described. Their 
costume might in this respect be compared with that of the na- 
tives of Fiji, who wear bark-cloth made from the paper mul- 
berry tree around the loins ” ; or with that of the natives of 
Samoa, “ who wear a girdle of bark cloth.” f The fibre chiefly 

• Baron Von Hnbnei’s “ Through the British Empire.** Ed. 1886 vol I 
p. 78. ‘‘ The River Congo,** hy H. H. Johnston, Ed. 188 4 p. 436. ’ ’ ' 

t Haron \a\\ Through the British Emphe^yoV II, p. p. 295, 

803, and 368, Ed. 1 886, The process of making baik cloth in Samoa 
is described in p. 354. The process is lire same in principle as that 
employed by Musheras. 
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used by Musheras is that of the mdhitl tree, the bark of which 
is beaten and washed till only the fibre remains. 

We have now described the arts and industries connected 
with ihe food, shelter, and clothing of the Mushera tribe. 
Thase are so simple, and yet (so far as actual wants are 
co*3cerned; so complete, as to render the tribe independent of 
the rest of the human race, to make them, in fact, a self- 
contained, self-dependent, and self-sufficing people. The 
tradition that such is their actual condition, even at the present 
day, has survived amongst them with an extraordinary degree 
of tenacity. Tliough they have lived for many centuries in 
the plains of India, and seen new communities spring up and 
close them in on all sides, yet they ignore the proprietary 
lights acquired by others hi the possession of land, and consider 
the jungle to be still their own. In this respect they act 
consistently up to the title of Banmanush or Bannij, “ man or 
king of the forest.’* A father divides his bit of jungle among 
his sons, as if he were the owner, though in fact he is only 
allowed to live there on sufferance by the real landlord. When 
he gives his daughter in marriage, he gives his piece of forest 
or jungle with her as a dowry, if he has no son or sons to 
whom he can bequeath it. One family never comes to live or 
make its living in tracts appropriated by another, each respect- 
ing tlic other’s so-called proprietary rights. In fact Musheras 
have parcelled the jungles of the Indian plains, or what 
remains of them, fur ro(H-digging. hunting, fruit gathering, &c., 
in the same way as Gaddis have parcelled out waste lands 
for cattle grazing, or as Maghaiya Dums have parcelled out 
inhabited districts for burglary. 

If the Mushera tribe could be transported in a body to 
some distant island, say in tlie Pacific Ocean, reserved entirely 
for themselves, and affording the same natural products as 
India has furnished, they could feed, shelter, and clothe 
tliem.selvcs without any difficulty ; and any explorer, such as 
Cook or Erskine, lighting upon thcMn for the first time, would 
rank them with savages of rather a low type, — rot t-cliggers, 
gatherers of wild fruits and leaves, fishermen, and basket-makers ; 
caters of lizards, snakes, and all kinds of vermin ; wolf-trappers, 
boar-trappers, eaters of dead parents^, eaters of enemies killed 
in battle, dwellers in holes and caves; incapable of cohesion in- 
groups of more than four or five households at once ; ignorant 
of agriculture except in its rudest form ; ignorant even of the 
art known to most savages of brewing fermented liquors ; 
weavers of bark-fibre; and sacriHcers of human victims to 
malignant goddc.sses. This is wioit the Mu.shera was within 
recent limes, and what he still is in most respects in liis original 
home in the hills and forests of Central India, and to a 
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considerable extent even in the North India plains. This is 
the type to which he would revert in its fullest extent if there 
were no causes at work to check him, just as Hindus^ would 
revert to Sati and other barbarous customs now obsolete, if 
the Government which punished such practices as crimes were 
now withdrawn. It is the absence of such prevent ves wlidch 
leads some nations, after reaching a certain point of progress, 
to relapse into barbarism ; a good example of which is furnished 
by the indigenous tribes of Australia, all of which, though now 
savage, bear marks of having once known a higher civilisation 
than can now be claimed for them. Individuals, as is well 
known, can relapse into the savacrery, which marked the 
infancy of our race, more rapidly than tribes or communities, 
when the restraints or attractions of civilised life are no longer 
within their reach. 

Such, then, is the Mushera as he is to himself. We have 
now to show what he is to the outside community or commu- 
nities. The contact with Hindu castes and communities,, most 
of which are far more advanced than himself (and in 
a densely peopled country like India, such contact is inevitable), 
will prevent liim from ever reverting to the worst features of 
the original type. This contact has suggested the acquisition, 
and encouraged the practice, of several new arts and industries 
which were mostly unknown to his remoter ancestors. In 
these additional industries the neighbouring commutiities are 
as much or more interested than himself, and wc shall now 
briefly describe them seriatim : — 

I, The collection and sale of medicinal roots and herbs . — I 
have procured a list of some of the forest herbs and roots, out 
of which drugs are extracted by these men of the forest, 
but am not able to translate the names into English. Indian 
physicians (Haidya) and Indian druggists (Pansari) are almost 
dependent, so far as medicines are concerned, on what Mushdras 
supply to them. Among savage and lialf civilised com- 
munities, the study of the medicinal properties of herbs has 
everywhere had a liard battle to fight against the inborn and 
irrepressible superstition with which all peoples have been 
afflicted, tiiat diseases are caused and can be removed only 
by the direct agency of supernatural spirits, whose displeasure 
must therefore be counteracted by supernatural means, such 
as spells, philtres, incantations, sacrifices, &c. Thus in Burma 
tl\ere are two schools of medicine-men,, those who profess 
the art of magic, and those who administer drugs ; and each 
lives in constant rivalry with the other. On the Congo, on 
the other hand, where nature, if she were consulted, is not 
less rich in medical re.sources, the study of herbs is entirely 
neglected, while sorcerers and exorcists abound ' Little or 
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no notion of the healing art is present; medicines are re- 
presented by vague potions and powders, delivered without 
any reference to their antiseptic qualities, but merely in 
regard* to their hidden potentialities of magic.^' ♦ It is 
mush to the credit of Mush<5ras that they have given a marked 
pr^,ference. to the study of nature, and opened the door to 
the discovery of natural remedies. In fact, their knowledge 
of medicine is one of the chief characteristics of the tribe. 
One of the objects, they say, for which the gahdala was given 
them by mother Banaspati was to dig up roots, and thus 
learn to “ distinguish every herb of the forest ; ” such was the 
expression used by the Pathari or Miishera hill priest in 
relating the invention of their great tribal tool. They profess 
to have found remedies for fevers, coughs, boils, loss of 
appetite, neuralgia, skin diseases, &c., and as their medicines 
have come into general use, there must be some value in them. 
To the lower castes a Mushera is not unfrequently the village 
doctor, if there happens to be a Mushera hamlet or hovel in 
the patch of jungle, which is generall}’’ to be seen on the 
borders of an Indian village. One Mushdra, who was a 
prisoner in the Lucknow Jail, told me that before he was locked 
up he had a regular practice amongst four or five villages in 
his neighbourhood, and had received by general consent the 
imposing title of Baidya (physician). Hill Mushcras are of 
course unable to assume the status of village doctor. But 
they too, like their brethren in the plains, collect medicinal herbs 
for sale, and receive grain or money fi»r what they supply. 
Just as some tribes in India, such as Thirus and Dorns, are 
dreaded for their supposed powers of sorcery and witchcraft, 
so Musheias are respected and sought after for their real 
knowledge of the healing qualities of herbs ; and it is greatly 
owing to this fact that they are allowed to live so freely in 
the jungles adjoining Indian villages, and to call these jungles 
their own. I know of no parallel to such knowledge as that 
possessed by Mushcras within India itself. But if we look 
outside India, we may find one in the native races of North 
America, whose botanical knowledge has thus been described 
by one, who was for many years a close observer of their 
manners : — “ If the Red Indians are but poor astronomers, they 
are, on the other hand, excellent botanists. Living con.- 
tinually in the presence of vegetable nature, they have 
directed their rar^ faculties of observation to the study of 
plants, and their acquaintance with the vegetable kingdom is 
wonderful. It serves to indicate to them remedies for a great 


* Forbes’ British Burma^ Ed. 187S, pp. 34. 

The River Con^o^ by H. H. John* ion, 1884, p. 409-410. 
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number of wounds and maladies.” Or we may find another 
parallel in the Miris, a tribe whose chief habitat is among the 
lower ranges and spurs of the Abor hills on the Thibetan 
frontier. •* Tlie tribe trade ” says the late Mr. Cooper,'* at all 
the Thibetan frontier stations, in vegetable medicines which 
grow in the Abor hills, the Chinese traders readily buyhig 
them in exchange for brass pipes, beads, copper pans used 
for boiling flesh, silver ornaments, salt, and yaks.” ** This 
example of a purely savage and forest tribe, like the Miris, 
procuring vegetable medicines from their ovvn native forests, and 
selling them to an outside community so advanced as the 
Chinese, affords a close parallel to the position of the MushtJras 
in Northern India, who, being themselves a savage and forest 
tribe, wherever they can find forest to live in, discharge a like 
office to the physicians and druggists of the outside Indian 
community. 

2. Tht collection and sale of wild honey. — This, like the 
preceding, is an industry which village and hill Mush<5ras 
share in common. There Is no regular industry in India for 
keeping beehives and preserving swarms, and consequently 
there is no# Hindu caste corresponding. The general public 
are almost as much dependent on Alusheras for honey as 
they are for vegetable drugs, the only kind of drugs used 
by Indian physicians, f Every thing in India is sub-divided 
into .seven, if possible, as this is the lucky number, Musheras 
accordingly say that there are seven different kinds of bees 
whose honey they collect for sale, viz., — (i) the khaira 
bee, so called from its being of the colour of catechu made 
from the khair tree ; (2) the bhannrd, a large black bee, so 
called from its circuitous flight ; (3) the sdrang, a large bee, 
so called from its being spotted ; (4) the ^uptui, so called 
because it is said to make its comb in the shape of the surp 
or winnowing basket; (5) the gingshd ; (6) the pdllrirt 4 a ; and 
(7) the dldisru. The first and third are avoided by almost 
all men, except Musheras, on account of their powers of 


* The quotation relating to the Red Indians is taken fiom Great Deset t 5 
of North America. Ed. i860, vol. II, p. 333. Th? aliurion to the Miris 
is in the Miskmee HtUs, Ed. 1873, by T. T. Cooper, p. 129. Many savage 
tribes are described as using poisoned arrows (the poison being extracted 
by themselves from herbs), which shows that, if they have not found out 
how to save life, they have at least learnt how to destroy it. See for 
example Unbeaten Tracts of yapan. by Miss Isabella Ilird, vol. II, p. 91. 
The Mishmee Hills, p 128. Pioneer of CommetcCf by T. T. Cooper, p. 
310. It is reiuaikabie that in all these cases the poison used is the 
same— aconite. 

i Honey takers are sometimes found in individuals of the lower castes 
or tribes, such as Kanjars, Nats, Pasis, &c. Hut there is no tribe in 
Northern India, except Musheras, to whom honey-taking is an habitual and 
recognised indusuy. 
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Stinging. As the bees have no hives made for them, they 
have to find out for themselves the best places for depositing 
their honey, and this is done sometimes in the cornices of 
houseti, sometimes in the crevices of mud walls, sometimes 
high up in the cavities of stems of trees, sometimes in the 
cracks of crevices in the banks of hills or rivers. Honey 
is always gathered at night, and in the first or darker half 
of the month, as Musheras have a notion that bees eat in 
the bright half of the month what they collect in the darker 
one. Moreover, the darkest nights are most convenient for 
stealing the honey. If the honey is stored behind a crevice 
in a wall or bank, it requires an experienced eye to find it 
out ; for the entrance is often a small hole or crack, which 
has to be opened out, and widened by the gahddla before 
the cavity behind it can be made accessible. Tlie mode of 
taking the honey is by holding a lighted bunch of damp straw 
under the comb, the smoke of which stupifies and expels the 
bees while their honey is being taken. 

If the comb has been attached to a high branch in a tree, 
no one but a Mushera can take it clown ; and his method in 
this case is similar in one respect to that employed for killing 
a wild boar. He fastens a cable ladder from some bough 
immediately under the bees* nest, or even from the same bough ; 
but the operation of fastening has to be very stealtliily performed. 
"Hie bottom of the ladder is made to reach the ground within 
a foot or two. The Mushera I hen ascends the ladder from the 
ground in order to get near the honey, just as he descends it 
from the bougli to reach the liog. A lighted bunch of wet 
straw is used in this ca.se, as before, for smoking out the bees. 
Tlic Mushera having gained his prize descends liis airy ladder 
with marvellous rapidity, hi.s feet being almost as prehensile as 
his hands. 

The most remarkable of all the honey-making flies or 
insects in Nortlicrn India is the one named seventh or last, the 
ii/iusru ; for it is so small and peculiar that we can scarcely 
call it a bee. Its very existence is a secret seldom known to 
any but Musheras. I was once present with a Mushera, when 
he opened out a hive of dhusrfis. He took me to a banian 
tree, and with his gahddla dug a hole into a crevice in the 
trunk, which opened into a larger hole inside. Having taken 
out the greater part of the honey and comb, he carefully 
covered up the crevice with leaves, so that no one else might see 
it. The bee, if we must call it so, is like a diminutive black 
fly, but rather shorter in the body in proportion to the width. 
It falls off towards the tail and has no sting. Attached to the 
back part of some of them there was a white ball bigger than, 
the fly or bee itself. Inside each ball or egg was a tiny dhusnu 
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There were many such eggs inside the hole, detached from the 
parent bee or fly, and more or less mixed up with the honey. 
The bee is not strong on the wing, and appears to avoid flying, 
except as a necessity. The honey which I tasted is in- 
tensely sweet. It is filtrated into the comb through a mess 
of little round balls of flower powder, which in sh#ipe look 
like grains of pulse. These balls or grains the MushtJras keep 
for their own consumption. I was accompanied in this little 
voyage of discovery by a couple of Indian gentlemen, both 
of whom were intimately acquainted witli the products of 
their own country. Neither of them had ever seen or heard of 
the dknsrii bee before ; and the Mushera himself affirmed tiiat 
none but men of his own tribe are acquainted with this kind 
of honey, or know where to look for it.« 

It now pays Mushcras better to sell the honey which they can 
find than to keep it for their own consumption. Originally they 
must have discovered and collected it for their own use, as the 
Leisus are still doing in the China-Thibetan frontier, the Wood 
Veddahs in Ceylon, the Kluimtees beyond the eastern frontier 
of Assam, the Maoris of the North Island of New Zealand, 
and the Masais and Wacagas in Eastern Equatorial Africa. 
The tribe last named have gone beyond Mushcras in tempting 
“ the semi-wild bees to make their liives in the wooden cases 
put up in the forest trees.'' The Khamtees, however, are far 
less skilful than Mushcras in taking down honey from the top 
of a high tree ; for where the Mushch a weaves for himself a light 
airy ladder of bark fibre, the Khainlec goes through the more 
laborious process of making himself a temporary ladder of 
bamboo poles, which he straps rouiui the stem of the tree,* 

3 , The inanufactufe a7id sale of leaf plates , — There are wild 
tribes in Central India (including occasionally Mushdras them- 
selves), who still make and wear leaf ajuons ; and sucli aprons 
are still worn by the women of the Andaman Islaiuls. From 
the manufacture of leaf aprons to that of leaf plates the transi- 
tion is easy, especially when it is found that there is a great 
demand for them, and that the manufacture is remunerative. 
All over Northern India leaf plates arc more widely used than 
earthenware or crockery in any form, though not more com- 
monly used than vessels made of bra.ss. They are used by the 
lowest castes on account of their cheapnc.ss, and by the higdiest 
on account of their imputed purity ; for amemgst orthodox 
Hindus the products of the earth are believed to be much 


Pioneer of Commerce, by T. T. Cooper, Ed. 1871, p. • Indnn 
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pyrer than the earth itself. The confectioners of Northern 
India generally carry about their little packets of sweatmeats 
done up in leaf plates or saucers. Old men seeking to end their 
days ill sanctity, in the same spirit, but with a less degree of 
self-.saf:rifice than the hermits of old who retired altogether into 
the forest, never use any plates but those made of leaves. 
Atf large banquets given to men of various castes, each re-. 
presentatiVe of which must have a dish and plate to himself, 
there is a great demand for leaf plates ; and if there are any 
Mushcras in the neighbourhood, they are called upon to assist 
in furnishing the supply. Mushcras do not possess a monopoly 
of this industry, as they do of the two last described, though 
they have a very large share of it. There is a Hindu caste, 
via.f the Bari, whose special function consists in making leaf 
plates, and whose name is derived from this calling ; and it is 
not improbable that the c?istc has to a considerable extent sprung 
out of the Mushera tribe, though I have not succeeded so 
far in finding any legend to verify the conjecture. When 
Baris are unable to meet a suddenly increased demand, they 
go to Mushcras, and even to hill Mushcras, if such are within 
reach, to help them. In most of the towns of Upper India, if any 
Mushc 5 ras are living in the neighbourhood, a woman of this tribe 
may be seen walking towards the town in the early morn- 
ing carrying a basket on her head piled with leaf plates tightly 
packed down together ; and notwithstanding the impurity 
attached to this outcaste tribe, no questions are asked as to the 
hands by which they have been made. Here motive.s of con- 
venience have overcome, as in many other cases, considerations 
of ceremonial purity. The tree whose leaf is most used by 
village Mushcras for the manufacture of plates is the dhak (butea 
froudosa). Amongst hill Mushcras the tree most used is 
the Mahul, whose leaves arc larger than those of the dhdk 
or any other tree. The leaves are either hooked together 
with tiny wooden pegs, or skewered together with leaf stalks 
or fibre. 

4, The sale of wood for fuel , — This is practised not only by 
hill and village Mushcras, but by men of any other tribe 
or caste, who are driven to eke out a livelihood by such means. 
The Banraj or Banmanush, “ king or man of the forest,'* has, 
as might be exjiected, a larger share in the sale of fuel, than 
any other one tribe that could be named. He cuts or tears the 
rotten btanches or dead stumps of trees with the gahdala. 

5. The collection and sale of gum . — Gum is produced from, seve- 
ral kinds of forest trees, to which Mushtiras have access ; the 
chief of which are the SAkhii, Kolli, Dhan, figan, Dhdk or Palds^ 
and Asan. They make an incision into the trunk, or into a 
thick bough, with their invaluable tribal tool ; and when the 
gum comes out, it is picked off and sold to druggists. 
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6, The sale of the live Uzardjor goh , — This is an animal heJd 
in great request by house burglars. The catching of this reptile 
for sale to men of the criminal class is the only instance of an 
industry practised by Musheras which is detrimental, and not 
beneficial, to outside communities. They are not house burglars 
themselves ; nor can they be at all numbered among the criipi- 
■nal classes of Upper India, such as Kanjars, Sansis, Jiaburas, 
Bauriyas, Pasis, Chattris and Brahmans On the contrary, they 
are noted for their simplicity and iiK^fifensiveness. I am told 
that the only offence of which they are apt to be guilty at times 
is theft ; and that they make no attempt to conceal their 
fault or assert their innocence, when brought into a court of 
justice. They sell the live gdi to men who ask for it, without 
enquiring the purpose for which it is wanted, although it can 
scarcely be supposed that they are jgnorant. The goh is a 
lizard, nearly a foot and a half long, whose hide is of a 
very hard and scaly substance, and whose claws are of ex- 
traordinary strength. Nearly half the length of the animal is 
made up of a long spiral tail. Burglars generally prefer entering 
a house by the roof, because they are less likely to be seen on 
aroof.han on the ground. It is by means of the that 
they can do this noiselessly. The houses in this part of India 
are flat, and the roofs are made of clay tightly beaten down 
on a support of poles and iKanches ; the burglar ties a rope round 
the body of the goh and then flings the animal up on to the 
roof of the house or hut selected fv)r his secret visit. He then 
begins pulling gradually at th.c rope ; but the more lie pulls, 
the more determinedly docs the lizard pull against him. Finally, 
when he has satisfied himself that the lizard has fixed his 
claws into the roof tightly enough to bear his weight, he swiivgs 
himself up by the rope, and commcncf s picking a hole in the 
roof. By the same rope he descends into the house, to take 
out what is valuable inside. By this again he reascends on to 
the roof, and descends again to the ground outside. In these 
noiseless operations the lizard is an unconscious, but invaluable, 
accomplice. 

7. The lighting of bruk’kilns . — This is a pris-ilege peculiar 
to village Musheras ; for no other casle or tribe in India has, 
or professes to have, any pretension to it. The best analogy 
that I can think of to such a singular claim is that which Dorns 
have acquired to bringing the wood and the fire by which 
corpses are burnt on the river banks. Doins, like Musheras, 
are and have long been hewers of wood to the upper caste.s, 
and through the force of custom, protected by immemorial tradi- 
tion, they have acquired a right, acknowledged by all classes of 
Hindus, to provide and sell the wood required for the cremation 
^of corpses, and to exact a fee for the use of the plot of ground 
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on river banks where the cremation ceremony is performed. 
Musheras have, through a similar cause, preserved the right 
of putting the first fire to a brick-kiln, and though they have 
not succeeded to the same extent in maintaining an ex- 
clusive flight to the providing of the fuel, yet in this, too, 
they have managed to retain a considerable share. As the 
wo^ must have come from some forest or jungle, and as the 
Mushdra is believed to be on especially intimate terms with 
the goddess who presides over forests, it is considered inaus- 
picious to light a brick-kiln without engaging the services (*f 
a Mushdra. wlio shall perform the wonted sacrifice. When the 
kiln is ready to be lighted, the Mushera is sent for ; and on 
arrival he is provided with a bottle of spirits, a black kid, and 
some ghee and rice, which are intended as offerings to the 
forest goddess, Banaspati, but which the forest priest (the 
Mushera or Banmanush) Iceeps for the most part as his own 
fee. He abstains from eating salt for at least one whole 
day before coming to the sacrifice, as salt is believed to be a sti- 
mulator of evil passions. * After mumbling a few words in 
his own Kolarian tongue, or in Hindi, if his own language has 
been forgotten, he cuts off the kid’s head and fixes it on the 
top of the kiln with a sprinkling of rice and ghee ; for it is 
a common custom among the Kol tribes, as among most other 
tribes or nations which practise the barbarous rite of animal 
sacrifice, to offer the head of the animal to the god or god- 
dess to be propitiated, and to put the carcass aside for pri- 
vate consiimption.-f- He ilien sets fire to the clamp ; but the fire 
which he applies must not be common fire. It must be produced 
pure and fresh out of the friction of two pieces of wood by 
the Musluha himself — an art in which they and all the other 
backward tribes in Upper India excel, this being the most 
simple and the most ancient method of fire-making known to 
the human race.* For this reason a peculiar sanctity has 


* This is a notion, however, which Muslieras hav^e borrowed from Hin- 
dus, among whom the belief is universal and finds expression in a great va- 
riety of ways. Mutual borrowing and giving b'^tween Hrahniiiiical and 
indigenous tribes is the source out of which Hinduism in its present 
form has grow n. 

t On ilie importance attaclied to the head of the victim, vide Colonel 
Dalton’s Eihnolofj}/ of Bengal^ p. 147. 

I It is practised by the Veddahs of Ceylon — see Indian Notes and Queries, 
June 1S87, p. 167. A picture of the man of Tavista making fire i>y this. 
prt)cess is given in Kiiinia Njaro Expedition,’^ p. 435. This mode of making 
fire is legarded with the greatest veneration by lirahmans, and by all 
classes of Hindus, who have shaped their beliefs and practises on the Hrah- 
fYianical model. It was treated as n solemn religious rite in V’^edic times, and 
is described in some detail in the Rig-Veda Sanhita in the hymns addi essed 
to Agiii, the File god, who never allowed himself to be produced by any 
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been attached to it. As the flame flashes out, it is cagght 
on some touch-wood brought Sbr the purpose, and applied to 
the fuel at the different openings of the kiln. When the clamp 
has been well lighted, the priest of Banaspati returns to 
his tiny hovel in the forest, taking with him the bottle oS spirits, 
the carcass of the kid, and sometimes a fee in cash, with which 
he considers himself well repaid for his trouble. I cafinot 
say how far this curious custom extends, but I riave trabcd 
it in almost all the eastern districts of Oudh. As Hindus have 
no forest goddess of their own, but are aware that there is 
one much worshipped and honored by men of the Mushera tribe, 
it is probable that the custom exists in all places where 
Banaspati is known to be worshipped ; for the genius of 
polytheism leads men to fear all divinities, those of strangers 
scarcely less than their own, and in the case of obscure 
deities — those which are not in fashioh among the higher classes 
of the community — to select the lowest of the people as the 
best medium for their propitiation. In a village recently 
visited by myself,” writes Colonel Dalton, on the borders of 
Sirgiija, I found that all the inhabitants were Khairwars 
except one family, that of the village pagan priest, who was 
a Korwa. I have often remarked this peculiarity of the 
borderers to take as priest the greatest barbarian they could 
find in the neighbourhood. They argue that the hill people, 
being the oldest inhabitants, are best acquainted with the 
habits and peculiarities of the local spirits and are in least 
peril from them. Besides, they are wholly pagan, while the 
people on whose behalf they make offerings, having Hindu 
and Brahmanical tendencies, could only offer a " divided 
allegiance to the sylvan gods, which it might not be safe to 
tender.” This exemplifies very clearly the superstition still 
observed by many Hindus in employing a wild man of the woods, 
Banmanush or Mushdra, to propitiate the sylvan goddess and put 
the first fire to a brick kiln. A great Thaiii king named 
Madan Sen is said to have once made a predatory raid from the 
foot of the Himalaya mountains, and to liave established his 
rule in the district now known as Gorakhpur ; but, though 
himself a savage and man of the forest, he did not venture to 
reside in these new conquests without kec[)ing by his side 
a Mushdra named Rasu, wJio served as his chief priest for the 
propitiation of the local deities. (♦) 

other means. To this day, if a Brahman lights or rekindles a sacred fire 
which he intends to keep perpetually burning, he invariably produces it 
as was done 4,000 years ago in Vedic limes, by the friction of two pieces of 
wood. Such Brahmans were called Agni-hotri, and the title has now become 
hereditary, even among those who have left off keeping fires. 

• Colonel Dalton’s “ Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal,'' p. 130. Allusions 
to a sirailai effect maybe seen in pp. 129, 141, 147 and 224. The story of Madan 
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8. The watching of fields and crops by night, — This, like 
the preceding, is almost a monopoly of Mushdras, and 
there is the same kind of superstition on the *part of Hindu 
peasants and proprietors, by which tlie monopoly is sustained. 
There was a time when every Indian village was surrounded by 
forest, and the same phenomenon may still be seen occasionally 
in the northernmost parts of the northern districts of Upper India. 
In such villages the lands set apart for agriculture are exposed to 
attacks from wild boars, and to visitations from the unseen 
spirits residing in forests, — spirits who can cast a blight upon a 
crop, or call up a clo’iid of locusts, or prevent the rain from falling 
in its season. All cultivation in the plains of India is an encroach- 
ment on the primeval forest ; and the Mushdra or Banraj, King 
of the Forest,” is the man best able to propitiate the deities, the 
sanctity of whose retreat luis been invaded by the ploughshare. 
Many folktales arc told in connection with the worship paid to 
these deities ; and the highest castes of Hindus, and even Mussul- 
mans, are ready enoiigli to employ the Mushera of their village to 
make offerings of fowls or goats to the unseen beings, on whose 
favour the productiveness of the fields depends.* So far 
back as the time of Mann’s Code, it was ordained that if 
any dispute arose as to the boundaries of village lands, the 
disputants should, in the last resort, abide by the decisions of 
men living in the forest : — On failure of neighbours, who were 
the original inhabitants of the country, and can be witnesses 
“ with respect to the boundary, the king may hear the evidence 
even of the following inhabitants of the forest : luintcrs, 
fowlers, herdsmen, fishermi'n, root-diggers, snake-catchers, 
“ gleaners, and other foresters.” -f- If we omit the words fouders 
and hcrdsitii'u, tliere is no one tribe in India to whom the above 
description is more a[)})licable*tlian Muslieras — men who, being 
ficld-walcliers and gleaners by pn>fession, atid living in the 
jungh.-s attached to Indian villages, arc likely to be best acquaint- 
ed with the boundaries (T vii! ige lands. The Mushera is held 


Sen and Ra«ii, his MiishOra priest, is told in Buchanan s "‘E istein India,*’ vol. 
II, p. 342. The a uihor of the “ Oudh Census Report,'’ 1869, vol. I. p. T02, com- 
menting on the brick kiln privileges retained by JMin hcras (which be detect- 
ed in Gondti only) sunniors that “ it may be a reinn.mtof ptopiietaiy rijjht 
'* in the soil lielon^in^ in a<ges past to this nowoiitcaste tribe.” This is a very 
dilferent explanation from that tiffcrccl by myself, and appears to me to bt* 
rather fai fetched. Hindus having no {goddess (>f ilieir own answering to 
Bnnaspaii have turned to Musijcras. In Vedic, that is, in veiy ancient limes, 
there was a godilcss Aiyanani(now totally foigoucn), who to the Vedic her- 
mits or sa^es personified the sense of foiest solitude as an aid to pious 
meditation. Between Aryauani and Banaspaii there is therefore nothing in 
common. 

* A good example of such folktales was given in the Pioneer, dated 
17th November 1S85. This folktale belongs to the Gisirict of Monghyr. 
t Manu’s Code, VIII, 259*60. 
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responsible by the landlord.for keeping out intruders of all 
kinds till the crop is cut, and in return for this service, he 
gets his stipulated share of the grain heap, after the harvest 
iias been gathered in. His own hut or hamlet is usually in the 
corner of some patch of dhik jungle running out into the 
fields like a cape or promontory. Here his opportunitie^f for 
watching are very favourable ; and the service is by universal 
testimony honestl}' and fait h fully performed. 

9. Field labour and u orkuig in indigo factories, — Such labour 

is not popular amongst ]\In>hcras, and is seldom resorted to. 
A writer in t*hc ] 3 cngal Census Report Of 1872 says: “The 
Mnsheias are very timid, though good workers and steady 
men. If the Mightcst inessurc i.s put on them, they will 
decamp cn masse, leaving onh' their hnts to show where their 
residence was. TJiey arc much after by the indigo- 

phnitcrs as labourers in ih.e Victories.” All savages arc averse 
to inau.ual labour, aiul if sucli labour must be done at all, it is 
cither thrown n:»on the women, or forced upon tlie men by 
their chiefs. 

10. Of the nine .specific i?-diisrries which have now been enu- 
merated, all arc practised by .M .idieras of lltc hills, as well as 
by tho.se of tlu: plains, excepting tiu* tlircc last, viz., the light- 
ing of brickkilns, fK-ld-walcliing, and fie!dd.d>onr. The hill 
Musiidras have, however, two industries of their own to which 
tho.se of tlte plains have no accc.s.s, cv;., the inamifactiirc of 
katlia or catechu, and llic rearing of the tLis.snr silk-wm’ni. 

The making of cafeehu. — in the .southern di.strict.s of the Gaii- 
getic i)lain this is the speciality of Kliairwars. Mushcras, and 
<itlicr Kol tribes, a.s it is of the Hintls and Ciiains in the n .u-liicrn.'f- 
There arc three kinds of trees known to Miwher 's from which 
catechu can be made, viz., the p;flds or dhuk, the kankaru, and 
the khaira. But the khaira is tlic only tree which is known 
by Binds and Chains to po.ssc.ss tin’- property. The first two 
are a secret known oidy to Mushera.s aiurthcir nciglibours, 
who find that catechu nuuie of dhak has the best sale in the 
market, and that made of khair the least. The skin of the 
bark is first peeled or scrapctl off. Then wliat remains of the 
bark is chop|)ed up fine with piccc.s cut from the trunks. The 
chip.s are soaked all night in an eartiien ]')itchcr. In the 
morning they arc boiled till the water turns red. Tlie cliips 
are then separated tioin the water, and the water is boiled 


• Page 164. 


t In So* Ih n-'har. liowever, the Clmins (as I have 
along the t th-; Somh, which risc.s hoin Central 

in tue Nonh Westerji Provinces and Uudh. Ch liiis 
ai^>ng the G:. gra and Kiipiec. 


heard) are found 
India : wherea?, 
e ciiitfly found 
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down into a paste, some rice flour being^^ sometimes thrown in to 
stiffen it. Wlien tlie decoction has become stiff and dry, it 
is cut up into little bricks, in wliich form it is sold to the 
general public. Catechu is chewed all over Iiulia with pan arid 
betel leaf, and is much valued for its astringent properties. 
It is* also an important drug in European pharmacy. The 
process by which cateclui is prepared by the savages of India 
from the chips of the khair and other trees, is very similar to 
that by which the indigenous tribes of North America learnt 
to prepare sugar from the maple. 

ir. The rearing of the tnssar silh-zu^nn , — This is an industry 
of the first importance, — far more important, in fact, to the 
world at large tliaii any tliat has yet been named. For though 
the wild silk produced b}' the tussar worm is not equal in fineness 
to that pividuced l)y the Inulbcrry worm, on whose rearing so 
much cost and skilled labour are expended, yet it is beginning 
to be more and more songiit after in the European inarkei. 
So far as 1. can learn from ciKpiiiics made, it is ojily in tlie hills 
of Central India tliat the lus.sar worms are reared, and only 
by the indigenous tribes inhabiting these hills. Miisheras are 
certainly one of the tribo's whicli take an active part in this 
industry. The native name in Mirzapur for the tus'^^ar cocoon 
is hus^vari or hnsari, which appttars to be an aliiidged form 
of the IMahratta name, In the month of Se|)tember, 

(or wltnt answers to the Indian m»onth of Knar} the cocoons 
arc picked from the trcr:s. <.>n wljich f;ic worms had been jalaced 
some four or five im nlhs pr v’oi- dy, that is, in May (Jaith). 
rhe strongest looking cocoons are rosen ed for the next crop, 
and the rc.^1 are s«did for silk. Those reserved for the next 
crop arc |dru:cd .secure))' ii'. an eartlicn jar, the moin.a of wliich 
is firrnl)- cin.a-d ip) with c]a)\ In this stale they icmain till the 
hollcr-t dai's of Ma\o (jr for a j^eiiod of about cigiit !ii:)iU!rs. On 
the day selectt d fur opening the. jar, t\v(j p-ecs are nx», d upriglit 
in the ground at some dislanee ap.art, and roe coiinected 
together at the top by a rope. After sunse.l, the cocoon.s are hung 
in a line on this roiic. By about, mi-in.lgiit, oi as soon as the 
air has had time to cool to some extent, the inr des bi\ ak tiicir 
shell, and the males attach themscivo.s t > the females, in which 
state they continue till after sunrise n«'Xt morning. Wlien 
the sun is well up, the males begin to detach themselves, and 
as fast as they do .so, tlic Mushcra picks the femah s off tlic 
rope, and places them on a piece of ground purified witli river 
water for the purpose. By midday, when the heat has 
become irilcn.se, tlie females begin la}’iiig their little white 
eggs, which are about onc-lonth of an inch long, ivitli a diameter 
of rather a shorter length, .so as to form an oval. ICach 
female lays from a hundred u.« two himdrcd eggs, after ivhicli slie 
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dies. About three d«ys after* they have been laid, the eg^gs burst 
into small white worms or carterpillars, like pieces of thread. 
The Mushera feeds these with picked leaves, until they have 
changed colour from white to green. When the change of colour 
is complete, the worms are distributed with great care among the 
leaves of the trees selected for the purpose. The woftn is 
called benga, and the process of sowing or plading thdm is 
oxW^d benga lagdna. The worms remain on the tree till the 
cocoon is fully formed, that is, till September, when the 
cocoons are picked, and the same process is repeated over 
again. The great advantage of the tussar silkworm is that it 
will feed indiscriminately on the asan, siddh, and dhan in 
the hills ; and on the mulberry in the plains. In Central India 
the dsan is the tree preferred by the indigenous tribes engaged 
iti this industry. It grows wild and in abundance in the 
Mirzapur hills \ but, 1 believe, is not found in the Indian 
plains. 

Those who wear the silk manufactured from the tussar 
cocoon have no idea of the sentiments of awe with which the 
worm is reared by the indigenous tribes of Central India. One 
man is specially selected by tlic house or hamlet for distribut- 
ing or planting out the worms. This man goes through the 
ceremony of bathing in a river before he commences to place 
them, and while he is placing them lie repeats a prayer to ^ 
Banaspati, the words of which in the Mushera language are. 
as follows: — Dudhali Banaspati hit chinilo samri tnkri amra 
amrd kuia boglo thambho cherofL (O mother Banaspati, be- 
hold thou this worm ; protecting the cocoon, give food to thy 
servant). Until the cocoon is formed and fit to be picked, the 
man takes no food cooked by any one but himself. He 
associates with no other person, not even with his wife. He 
makes daily worship to Banaspati, and mutters the prayer 
already quoted, on the frequent repetition of which tlie growth 
of the cocoon is believed to depend. When the cocoons are 
fit to be picked, he performs a special act of worship to 
Banaspati, and no one is allowed to take a cocoon off tlie tree 
until he has picked some himself and given permission to 
others. Tlie picking is then commenced in earnest by the 
whole family or hamlet, and from this day he is free to associate 
with his brethren. 

The fibres of the cocoon are so closely matted together as 
to constitute a hard shell, which at first sight looks more like 
wood than a mass of silk fibre. There is a proverb that a man 
who vofuntarily involves himself in inextricable difficulties is 
like the kolisurra shut up in its own cell. The strength of the 
fibre or filament is such, that a single thread will support a 
weight of 198 grains. The animal can remain in the pupa state 
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for an indefinite period, varying from three months to two years* 
It is converted into a moth while yet in its cocoon, and 
liberates itself by discharging from its mouth a liquor, which 
dissolves or loosens that part of the cocoon adjoining the cord 
*by which it is attached to the branch, thus making a hole and 
adnvtting of the passage of the moth. The solvent property 
of the liquid is very remarkable ; for that of the cocoon against 
whicli it is directed, although previously as hard as a piece of 
wood, becomes as soft and pervious as wetted brown paper.* 
The tu.ssar silkworm is found along the whole width of the 
Indian continent, from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Gulf ; 
and the name “ kolisurra ” is perhaps derived from the Kol 
or Koli tribes, who take such a prominent part in rearing it. 
The question has lately been raised by men interested in the 
trade as to how the production of tussar silk might be 
extended.*!* Its extension, one would think, might be safely 
left to the wild tribes of Central India, who have reared the 
wild silk worm with so much f^ucccss already, and who have 
been provided by nature with nt* limited means for feeding it. 
The only bar to the natural expansion of this industry would 
be the destruction of the forest. Given the forest, there are 
worms willing to be fed, and hands willing to feed them. It 
is Uu; most remunerative iiulustry in which Musheras and the 
other iiill tribes are engaged ; and above all, it enjoys the 
protection of the forest goddess, Banaspati or Bansatti, whom 
they regard as the greatest power in the universe. 

( To be continued^ 

John C. Nesfikld. 

• This account of the cocoon and fibre of the tussar silkworm has been 
taken from a paper by Mr. W. H. Sykes, published in Transactions of the 
Toyal Asiatic Society^ Vol. Ill, No. XXXV. All that precedes, rejjarding 
the methods used by Musheras, &c., and the superst[ti'>us lites nei formed 
in usinjj them, is original, the result of personal obei vaiions ; and this is the 
first time that these tacts have been brought to light. 

t The subject is discussed by Mr. 'I'. T. Pe pep, in the yoimial for the 
Society of Arts, 7th January 1886. He there argues, as against Mr. 
Cunliffe Lister, that the best means to the extension of the industry is that 
suggested in the text, vis.^ to leave things as they are. 



Art. II.— suggestions for a reformation. 

I N tliis self-satisfied jubtlistic end of the nineteenth centfiry 
one hears a good deal about the New India that is being 
evolved out of Shakespeare, the musical glasses, and the shib- 
boleth of “ progress.'’ New India is held .to mean graduates 
of the Calcutta University, who devote their energies to stump 
oratory instead of shop-keeping, and who assume that Calcutta 
id India. 

It occurs to me in this melancholy crisis of New India’s 
affairs to put forward a suggestiofi, which, if acted upon, 
which would surely result in the most wholesome reform for 
the Bengalee body politic that has been heard of since the 
days of Rajah Rammohun Roy. A reformation it ought to 
be called rather than a reform A reformation of the monks 
and monasteries of the East that arc now vigourously helping 
with their shamelessness in ill-doing, and their irrcligion. to 
destroy the faith and the morality of the people in whose midst 
they are set. 

Throughout the provinces administered by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, monasteries and Mohunts arc now-a-days 
anomalies ; either effete survivals from a primitive well-doing, 
or actively unhealthy, mischief generating sores that afflict New 
India in spite of its brand newness, and its rushes for reform. 
They do not, any of them, carry on those good works for the 
conduct of which they were called into being, and endowed, 
and for the pious and proper upkeeping of which they have, 
since that time, accepted gifts and bequests, and levied such 
tithes as they have had lattials enough in their pay to enable, 
them to. Modern Mohunts are not examples of holy living, 
fit guardians of religious faiths and mysteries, scholars, patrons 
of learning, helpers of the poor and needy. They do not 
further the well-being of the people amemgst whom they 
live in any of the ways for which the money they spend 
was originally devised. Very few of them make pre- 
tence even of fulfilling this implied contract. The Anglp- 
Indian, who has lived in the mofussil for a year or two, with 
his eyes and' ears open, is not likely to think that they do. 
Even for men quite innocent of mofussil experiences, and 
iihable to understand a dozen words in the vernacular; for 
town abiding skimmers of newspapers, a temple veil is now 
and again lifted, and they see the manner of life led by a 
Mc^lwiit of Tarkhessur, or by that other Hindoo lord spiritual 
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in bnssa, who, a few years ago, made himself notorious in 
connection with one of the most filthily cruel murders ever 
made subject-matter for a Police Court record. It may be 
.urged that these are temple scandals too exceptional for legiti- 
mate use, as what teatotallers call dreadful examples. That is 
posable, of course. But I, for my part, am of opinion that 
thefe can'* be very few District Magistrates and District 
Superintendents of Police in Bengal and Behar who do not 
know the monastic premises lying within their jurisdiction 
for hotbeds of lust, lawlessness, and oppression : Therefore 
the crowd of pimps, parasites, lattials^ budmashes of sorts, 
frequenting them. It is upon such scum that Mohunts 
spend the money intended for almsgivings to the poor. As 
to their other duties, how many of them are able to read the 
sacred books of their own* religion, and decently, and in order, 
to solemnize its rites and ceremonies ?* A few years ago a 
Mohunt in Behar killed himself with brandy and whiskey ; 
and all the neighbourhood knew that he did. His successor, 
a Brahman even as he was, is a young man who wears 
clothes of English cut, is owner of a racing mare, and 
plumes himself on his abilities as a jockey over a flat 
course. Sometimes he amu.ses himself by shooting paddy 
birds, or hunting and killing jackals ; takings of animal life 
in no wise consecrated to any religious use. Does any man, 
with even elementary knowledge of Hindoo habits of thought, 
and views as to priestly orthodoxy, suppose that the religious 
prejudices of Hindoos would be outraged by the disestablish- 
ment of an unonhodox priest, who thus profanes the sanctity 
that should pertain to his office ? Does not the fact that his 
scandalous habit of life is passively tolerated by the Hindoos 
he lives amongst, point to a supine condition of religious feeling 
on their part that would just as nonchalently acquiesce in a 
dissolution of monasteries, even if it had not energy enough to 
rejoice at seeing a period put to their ostentation of selfish, 
shameless indifference to religion ? 

By dint of what I have seen in different parts of Bengal and 
Behar, of much that I have heard as to the bent of popular 
feeling in other parts with regard to Brahmanism f and 
Mohunts, and their vested interests, I am led to the conclusion 
that, whether avowedly or covertly, throughout Bengal and 


♦ Sir T. Madava Rao wrote to the Madras Mail 4 iot long ago urging bis 
countrymen to devise some scheme by means of which ** the priests and 
the pundits may be enabled to learn as much at least as a boy of ten years 
of age attending a regular school is familiar with.’* 

f A year or two ago 1 knew .personally a Brahman who was proprietor of 
a shop for the sale of tinned meats, beef, pork, mutton, fowl, duck, &c. 
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Behar, un- Brahman like Brahmans, Mohunts, and Monasteries 
stink in the nostrils of thoughtful Hindoos, who are neither 
directly or indirectly interested from a rupee, anna* and pice 
point of view, in their maintenance. I deem therefore* that if 
a summary reformation on the lines laid down by King Henry 
the VII L commended itself to the local Government as a 
remedy for scandalous abuses and mischiefs, no very formidcfble 
difficulties need be reckoned with in giving it practical effect. 
With reference to the morality of such procedure, of course 
an English nineteenth century Government would act con- 
scientiously, on lines undreamt of in the England of the Tudors, 
and would be careful not to make disestablishment an excuse 
for confiscation. The people of India know well enough that 
the Company Bahadoor, as they call the Government, can be 
trusted not to deal unfairly. • 

For the rest, there would be very few difficulties put 
in the way of the Reformation, provided the Government 
showed unmistakcably that what it said it would do, it 
fully meant to. Provided, moreover, that an English House of 
Common.s, ignorant of Indian affairs, and impressionable about 
them, were not moved to adverse action by petitions of the three 
tailors of Tooley Street kind, purporting to emanate from — “ We, 
the people of Bengal : ” Petitions beseeching Parliament to 
.save the Mohunts from ruin, and the petitioners from despair 
and the nethermost hell. Even so, however, although such an 
untoward interference might, perhaps, if well nursed and promot- 
ed, delay the reformation for a few years, yet, given real effort for 
it on the part of reformers, and given moreover a local Govern- 
ment — Secretariat tradition that is to say — steadfastly bent on 
effecting it. then, sooner or later, effected it must be. Was not 
the Bengal Tenancy Bill we saw but lately made into law to all 
intents and purposes hatched in the Secretariat in Sir George 
Campbeirs time ? Everything comes to the man who waits. 

When authority is granted for the disestablishment of Mohunts, 
and an adjustment of temple endowments to legitimate uses, 
opposition may be expected on the part of the tag-rag and 
bobtail, the pack of hungry pimps and parasites referred to a 
little while ago as battening on temple treasuries. Through 
them and hired agitators of their ilk previously unattached mis- 
appropriators of temple revenues and hoards would probably 
begin their fight against authority, striving to make it wear the 
semblance of popular disaffection with Government’s decree. 
It is pQ^lfcle that, in parts of the country, for a month or two, 
the PoIk^ .would have to deal with a very large number of 
cases f^i^son, fouzdarrics, and disturbances of the public peace. 
I tS^ it however that the local police, if intelligently officered 
aoJ properly supported by the local magistracy, would prove 
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equal to the occasion. Where nedlssaiy, if ever necessary, the 
local police force could easily enough be temporarily reinforced. 
But if local Magistrates were firm, and did their duty, I do not 
- hink any extraneous aid would be necessary. Less than half a 
dozen budzats made salutary examples of, would suffice for the 
maintenance of a reign of law. 

Althougtfless alarming at first sight than budzats, contrived out- 
breaks and mischiefs, a far more troublesome series of contentions 
would have to be fought out probably with Civil Court Vakeels, 
Mookteahs, and a venal Amla. These would, to great extent, 
hinge upon “ obstruction,” longwinded quibbles, fossil technicali- 
ties, appeals manifold, arguments on the medizeval schoolmen 
model, w'ith the requisite number of angels dancing on a sacerdotal 
needle point. Mohunts* cases would always be able to secure a suf- 
ficient backing up of perjury and forgery ; and the witnesses sup- 
porting them would be well drilled. But, with judicious manage- 
ment on the part of the opposition, this self-same backing up, this 
studied botching, might be converted unto the weakest, most vul- 
nerable joint in the Mookteah armoury. F'abricators of Indian 
false evidence can seldom resist the temptation to make their case 
too strong, to prove too much. It breaks down usually because 
the intelligence of the witnesses employed seldom equals their 
unscrupulousness. They cannot, having told their He, hold fast 
to it through bewilderment of cross-examination, or suave inci- 
tations to loquacity. No amount of previous drill will teach 
them to remember at the right moment, when they are under stress 
of counsers inquisition, the points in their evidence their drill- 
masters have been most careful about. A Barrister, with quite 
ordinary aptitude for his work, ought not to be troubled over- 
much in turning them inside out, and converting to the benefit 
of his employer their manifest contradictions and flounderings 
of speech. Forgery again, as well as perjury, is an edged tool, 
far from safe t6 handle, and in Mofussil Bengal and Behar, more 
frequently manipulated by clumsy tyros than skilled masters of 
the art Many people, who arc in a position to appraise its 
worth from a Mookteah point of view, consider it, in the long 
run, a much less effective weapon for kutcherry warfare than 
perjury ; if only because it is less likely to impose upon High 
Court Appellate Judges. 

In short, although difficulties in the Civil Courts must be 
looked for as a result of disestablishing Mohunts, and interfering 
with their vested interests, they need by no means prove insu- 
perable difficulties. Certainly, anticipation of them ought not to 
be allowed to stand in the way of a dissolution of monasteries, 
if, after all the pros and cons have been considered, such a 
measure of reform should commend itself to the approval of the 
Government— of responsible holders of a stewardship, that is 
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to say ; men in duty to to Vdigmister its affairs righteously. 

Bound not to shirk any administrative responsibility, because 
of authority vested them as rulers over a people for the most 
part incapable of articulate opinion of their own, Fr6m this 
it follows, only too often, that an aggressive, very small minority 
assumes to represent these silent millions ; and unhappily, it 
never finds itself at a loss for such a fluent power "of words,” 
as English people are prone to construe into expressions of 
popular opinion. Thereanent, it is well to remember that in the 
East, now as always, “ the shepherd goes before, and the sheep 
follow after." 

The shibboleth “ Precedent” goes a long way towards recon- 
ciling the most conservative of Englishmen to a policy of seem- 
ingly a new character and completion to what he has grown 
accustomed to Of precedents for a dissolution of monasteries 
in Bengal and Behar, there is no Hck, whether we seek them on 
pages of Indian history, or whether as subjects of the Queen- 
Empress of England and India we turn for them to the British 
Isles and the course of legislation there, as exemplified of late 
years in the Irish Church Bill, and aforetime in King Henry the 
VIII decrees, doing away with the vested interests of abbots and 
monks, and convent chapters of all descriptions, and converting 
church properties to secular uses. Many centuries ago in India, 
Buddhist temples were disestablished, and their endowments 
appropriated by Brahmans, Brahmans in their turn have had 
to surrender into the hands of Mahomedan spoilers, and for the 
benefit of Mahomedan Mollahs, properties that once upon a 
time used to support Hindu fanes. Strict Musalmans say that 
English rulers of rfindostan have alienated from them control 
over the disposal of money that pious men had devised by will for 
strictly religious uses, and that they have applied the money to 
prosecution of quite secular ends. What is known as the 
Mahomed Mohsin Fund for instance is. they ffrotest, money 
which by his last will and testament, Mahomed Mohsin devised 
and devoted to “ works for the glory of God ; ” and they hold 
that to expend it on the upkeep of the Madrissa College, how- 
evef worthy of encouragement as a secular institution that 
college may be, is a flagrant misappropriation. A few years ago, 
in his book, ** The Indian Musalmans: are they bound in cons- 
cience to rebel against the Queen,” Dr. W. W. Hunter drew public 
attention to what he, and men who regard the subject from the 
same point of view he does, look upon as another misappropria- 
tion. Referring to the Hughly College, he charged the British 
Government witli having “devoted an estate left expressly for 
^ pious uses of Islam, to founding an institution subversive 

of Islam, and from which 
l&ic Idahomedans were practically excluded.” We arc aware 
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thaf Mr. Roper Lethbridge, in ihe Calcutta dispitted 

Dr. Hunter’s position, and ^called his verdict in question ; but 
we do not think he refuted the charge. 

Institutions that are much more germane to, far more closely 
connected with , the Hindu religion than Mohunts and monas*- 
teries are, Anglo-Indian rulers of the country have not 
failed to suppress, on due cause being shown for suppression. 
They put down with strong determined hand the venerated 
habit of Suttee, the practice of Churruck Puja swingings, of 
female infanticide, .of human sacrifices. Under tutelage of 
their police, Jaganath Jee’s car is now-a-days conducted on its 
progresses in such a way that men can neither immolate them- 
selves, or be immolated, under its bloodthristy wheels. Nay, 
then, with a much-to-be-commended regard for decency, have 
they not decreed that Faktrs shall on no pretence whatsoever 
be allowed to appear in places of public resort absolutely 
leaked ? Since they have been able to swallow quite comfcrtably 
such a camel of di.srcgard for precedent as that, how can they 
justify straining at what is, by comparison, such an attenuated 
little gnat as the dissolution of monasteries ? * Do good, and 

throw it into the sea. If the fishes do not know of it, God will.” 
That is a scrap of proverbial philosophy to which Turkish 
parentage is ascribed. There is a certain fitness in the affiliation ; 
for the adage gives expression to just the sort of lazy selfishness, 
just such ingenuous fondness for inutility as might be expected 
from such a source. We suspect, however, that its topsy-turvey 
Phariseeism appertains to an older generation of men than the 
Turks ; is the outcome of ideas born in some lost land much 
nearer touch of primeval times than the erew^hile Bythinian 
villages whence they migrated to Europe. Very likely it was not 
at first formulated in the precise words we have given above : but 
depend upon it, in some word vestment or other, it had currency 
amongst men at a very early period of their history. There clings 
to it a smug sectarian flavour that must always have commended 
itself to the sort of man who is given to posing before moral look- 
ing glasses of his own making, and to self-satisfied exaltation of 
the horn of righteousness he can see reflected in them. When 
the world was young, depend upon it there were proportionally 
just as many men of tliis kidney to be met with as there are 
iif our own times. By the way, Mr. Sherring, in his book 
on Hindu tribes and castes, refers to an existing sect of Vaish- 
navas; known as Niimali, who devote every opportunity they 
can command to the one purpose of keeping their persons 
clean. They bathe as often as they can ; and make a point 
of washing their hands at least one hundred and eight times 
daily. Although they do not separate themselves from their 
families, yet will they not, with finger point even, touch their 
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own children, lest in doing so they should be defiled. With 
them cleanliness is not next to godliness : it is godliness/ and 
their special horn of righteousness. 

There always have been like-minded people in the, world, 
and in ancient times their self-centred, selfish habit of mind 
often developed into craving for hermit life; a rude hut in 
the wilderness, a damp cave, the top of a pMlar ; any 
particularly uncomfortable place where they might, without 
risk of interruption, mortify their fleshly appetites, feel thankful 
that they were not as other men, and dream out their own 
salvation on lines of their own choosing. * That it might in a 
manly way be worked out quite as efifectually is an idea that 
never seems to have occurred to them. Like Buddha Gaudama 
they must needs repudiate the claims of wife and child to ttteir 
regard and protecting care, ignore etery duty owed to society 
and the State, become deaf to every call of humanity, every 
virtue not rooted and grounded on selfishness. When it began 
to be the fashion for religious men to seclude themselves and 
live apart from their fellows, there was no very great breadth of 
difference between the manner of life adopted by desert and 
cave dwelling devotees, and mortifiers of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, who w^ere, perhaps, a little more comfortably lodged 
in monasteries. In time, however, the.se became somewhat less 
austere in their rules for the conduct of life, somewhat less self- 
centred and selfish than hermits. They could feel sorry for the 
sins and sorrows of men and women living beyond the pale of 
their conventual walls ; were able sometimes to sympathize 
with them in times of trouble and interludes of gladness, and to 
exert themselves to be helpful to their neighbours. In one 
way and another, indeed, as time went on, many of them 
in their day and generation did no small amount of good 
work for the world. As the Count dc Montalembert has sug- 
gested in his book. The monks of the West from St. Benedict 
to St. Bernard those monks proclaimed — for Christian Europe 
at any rate — a gospel of universal brotherhood. Certainly, 
as far as it went, a more liberal sentiment towards humanity 
than the narrow, pagan sort of patriotism, which regards every 
foreigner as a legitimate object of hostility or suspicion. 
Monks frequently in the middle ages made themselves 
champions of popular rights and privileges. In those days, 
when inns were scarce, and not very safe resting-places 
either, the gates of a monastery would always open to 
travellers and strangers, for whom hospitable entertainment was 
provided. The Benedictines founded the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Paris, and the Medical School of Salerno. 
Monks were the only schoolmasters of their day and generation ; 

only authors ; certainly, the best architects and 
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builders. Some of them surely deserve to be well spoken of 
amongst men. It is true that many of them were mischievously 
superstitious and intolerant ; others grossly ignorant, lazy, un- 
scrupulous ; slaves to carnal appetites. Yet, even so, there is 
left for our regard substantial complement of righteousness and 
eta*nal verity ; of justice done, because of their mediation, and 
in^sistance of protest again,st the evil doings of the mighty ; 
above all, of the charity that covers a multitude of sins. 

Taking the word charity in its most limited sense, for the sake 
of pointing a moral, with it, it is noteworthy that in England, as 
long as monasteries endured, there were no poor laws, or rates. 
None were needful. And all over Europe, monasteries were in 
effect model farms, agricultural colleges, industrial schools, 
profitable to their ncigbourhoods for helpfulness as well as 
example. Many a jungle of sci*ub brushwood did the monks 
clear, many a pestilent morass drain and convert into arable soil, 
and grow wheat on. They built houses, planted vineyards and 
orchards, bred the best cattle of any agriculturists of their time. 
In their day and generation, in short, they did sundry good works 
in and for the world. They did not do enough ; did not 
continue in well-doing ; in time fell away grievously from 
traditions of helpful righteousness, even as did the Church to 
which they were affiliated. Until justice overtook them, and 
dissolution. 

Where is there record of any good work whatsoever done 
for the world, for humanity, for charity’s sake, for learning’s sake, 
because of Mohunts and their monasteries in Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa ? 

Crying over spilt milk is an expenditure of energy which 
severely utilitarian theorists consider wasteful, and are apt to 
look upon with contempt. We are fain nevertheless to lament 
that more advantage was not taken of the Famine of 1874 for 
reforms and improvemcments on the previously existing 
condition of affairs in Bengal and Behar. Especially in Northern 
Behar, in connection with the remedy of abuses advocated in this 
writing. As to how far Sir Richard Temple invented or exagger- 
ated the talc of famine that went up from other pfarts of the 
land, we are not presently concerned to determine. But in 
Northern Behar, in what is now known as the Durbungah Dis- 
- fi'ict, in parts of Bhagalpur and Burneah, in the Sitamarhi 
sub-division in northern Tirhut, in Champaran ; throughout 
vast stretches of country w^here very little rubbee is cul- 
tivated, and where the people arc altogether dependent on 
the rice crop for support, there was famine, grim and absolute. 
For people living from hand to mouth as the bulk of a popula- 
tion must, when it runs to such figures as 7, 8, or 9 hundred 
on a square mile of acreage, there can be nothing but famine 
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when that one ^ crop fails utterly— as it did in 1873-74. 
Subdivisional officers in Northern Behnr, at the time we 
are writing of, were able to see plainly enough that this 
inevitable result was gradually advancing; and betimes they 
reported accordingly. The scandal of the Orissa famine, the 
memory of, the indignant outcry made in England over of]fcial 
apathy with regard to it, were experiences fresh in^^the mihds 
of Anglo-Indians set in authority. Wherefore, after a due 
amount of reporting, and clerkly correspondence, and pooh- 
poohing had been got through in routine order, intimation 
was sent to district officers that they were to take the necessary 
steps for relief of the destitute, and to organize workable 
systems of Famine Relief for their respective districts. Fur- 
thermore, they were told that they would be held responsible 
for any deaths from starvation allcwed to occur in the said 
districts. 

Soon after these orders had been issued, we happened to be 
chatting with a Sub-divisional Officer, when the native doctor 
attached to a local hospital came up, and, amongst other items 
of departmental business, reported a death from starvation. 

You must be mistaken, Babu,** said the Sub-divisional 
Officer promptly ; and the Babu discovered that he was ; and 
not to make a long story of it, no deaths from starvation 
were officially reported from that, or (to the best of our re- 
collection) from any other Sub division in Northern Behan 
But for all tliat, natives in Northern Hehar knew well enough 
that their fellows did die of starvation before the Famine Relief 
campaign was organized, and could be brougiit to bear on a 
demoralized society ; knew well enough, moreover, that all, 
except the very rich amongst them, must have died of star- 
vation but for the Government’s care and expenditure of money. 

These people, who had been face to face with death, who 
had seen their fellows die of hunger, who in their despair were 
abandoning their own children, would have been willing enough 
tben to make sacrifice, even of their prejudices, as a thanksgiv- 
ing offering to the Power that saved them from desolaion and- 
death. '*-■ * 


We cannot help thinking it a pity that the sacrifice of Mohunts 
and monasteries was not required of them. The famine proved 
a blessing to Behar in many ways ; and some of its outcomes 
for good are very manifest. Districts that were unwieldy have 
been divided and sub-divided ; have so been brought within 
more manageable magisterial purview than they were before ; 
and so, for many a miserably poor, hand to mouth living 
peasant, the right to claim his own and to get justice done him, 
has become a possibility instead of a day dream, a far off, 
indistinctnes&, unknown and unknowable as heaven; 
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Policemen in Behar are less pr^atoryj are obliged to‘*"conform 
more nearly to accepted standards of civilized humanity than 
they were twelve years ago. Bridged roads, and narrow gauge 
railways, have been spread all over the province, and, to use 
the cant phrase, are developing the resources of the Gpuntry, 
Th^ is good; but it is better, to our thinking, to find that 
in P^tts of the country they have been indirectly the 

means of developing the field labourers daily wage to a fair rate, 
Schools, too, have been established where none were before, 
and it has been found possible to locate hospitals, dispensaries, 
and native doctors ‘beyond the boundaries of civil stations and 
Sub-divisional Kutcherry compounds. 

Morally, to a great extent as well as materially, the whole 
condition of the peasantry of Behar has been revolutionized 
since 1874; out of the ewl of famine much good has been 
born for the province. One good work, however, has been left 
undone, a work that urgently needed doing, that might easily 
enough have been hammered out of opportunity, whilst yet 
its iron was hot, whilst remembrance of a calamity escaped 
was still fresh in men’s minds. A dissolution of local Mohunts 
and monasteries to wit, by way of preamble to a more whole- 
sale disestablishment. The time was ripe ; the fruit ready 
to fall ; the people quite willing to hasten the* falling. They 
were disgusted, and more than disgusted with the memory of 
what had been ; with the selfishness and inhumanity of fat 
monks, whose w^ell-stored granaries at the beginning of their 
time of sore trial, met their famished gaze on all sides ; 
but were never opened either for charitable distribution, or 
the sale of grain. They remembered how, when they were 
starving, they had reflected in bitterness of spirit that those 
hoards were the result of ///^/> sowings, harvestings, accumu- 
lation of their temple gifts in previous, more prosperous years ; 
and they remembered how hunger had pinched them, driven 
them to extremities, how they had set on fire and looted sundry 
priestly stores of grain before relief operations were commenc- 
ed. It is certain that, if those relief operations had been 
much longer delayed, incendiarism and looting would have 
been general instead of partial ; that a dissolution of monas- 
teries in Behar would have been practically decreed and carried 
into effect by the people themselves. We cannot help regret- 
ting tliat it was not thus carried into effect by dint of unmis- 
takeabje expression of popular will 

Eno ugh of “ spilt milk.” Let us turn to another proverb ; 
the one which suggests that it is never too late to mend. We 
have endeavoured to show that such difficulties as stand in the 
way of the iconoclastn advocated in this writing are neither so 
substantial, or so formidable as at first sight they seem to be. 







the cbarned Hons ^hat 
haiTed the way tb Beautiful, as Christian in the 

P^grim^s Pn;^ faint-heartedly supposed. Dissolution of 
Indian monasteries, be it remembered, by no means involves 
.dissolution or desecration of shrines and holy places. Let pro- 
vision be made by all means for their proper upkeep and se4fvice, 
But let their neighbourhood be made clean, they; wali^ freed 
from the parasites now busied in ujidermining their foundations 
Not a few pious Hindus would, in their hearts at any rate, 
even if not with approving voices too, rejoice to see such work 
of clearance undertaken. The Brahmo movement, whether con- 
sidered as outside the Hindu religious pale, or within it, and in 
spite of Babu Keshub Chunder Sen's latter day lapses, and 
the dissensions and fallings away from the Somaj thereby 
engendered, has yet great significancy in the way of a protest 
against religious abuses and priestly corruptions. Also 
in the light of a protest against priestcraft and its 
overlayings on primitive religion must we regard the atheism 
and other isms of which profession is made, during the days 
of their early manhood, by many natives who have received 
an English education. Their point of departure is far remov- 
ed from Brahmo reasons for secession from the low level 
Hinduism of the day ; but none the less is that departure a 
protest. As Mr. Sherring says in his very fair dealing book 
about Hindu tribes and castes, ** education and other influences 
are treating the Brahman roughly.” Again, “ The Brahman 
has lived his day. ” Mr. Sherring wrote his book quite twelve 
years ago. Since then the power of the national priesthood 
has further declined, and received sundry shrewd pushes on the 
downward path. Now and again, it is true, there is flourish 
of trumpets in certain quarters over a , Hindu religious revival, 
just as Mahomedan Mollahs every now and again boast of 
the numerous conversions they are making to the faith of 
Islam, and just as Salvation Army enthusiasts every now and 
again wax jubilant, in their own peculiar fashion, over Indian 
captives to Salvationist tambourines and trombones. 

There have been at least a score of religious revivals in Eng- 
land during tive last half century, and ihcir effects have been 
about as lasting as the froth from a like number of bottles of 
soda water. We may as well confess that we do not expect any 
appreciable effect to follow the noise made in esoteric coteries 
about this last announced Hindu one. Even in the unlikely 
event of its turning out to be not an ugly duckling like all the 
rest of the brood, but an immortal swan, still and nevertheless 
any possible future development of that sort should on no 
account be allowed to stand in the way of such action as it JjS 
-jiroper for the, Bengal Government to take now, in its own time. 
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lishments and abuses are not necessaiy adjuiicfe^ 
part or parcel of the Hindu religion, or the 
Hindu iTcognized divinity. ' 

The connection that has been allowed to grow up between 
tlienf and religion is altogether of monkish invention— artifi- 
cial ♦pestileift, in need of a Health Officer’s overhauling. As ive: 
have said before, let the shrines and holy places that have 
become connected with them be respected by all means: take 
care that a due income is appropriated to their maintenance, 
tliat provision is made for adequate temple service. But as for 
tlie monasteries that impudently i^retend to relationship with the 
temple, and that are a scandal and a reproach to it, and to all 
the country side they help to poison, let them be done away 
with, for they arc past liclpbr hope from purging or praying for. 

That respectable authority, Mrs. Glasse, says that if you want 
to make hare soup, it is expedient first to catch your hare. 
After the caption has been effected, there will remain at your 
disposal ample time for consideration as to the best way of 
cooking the reward of your nimble virtue, the way most 
compatible with the exigencies of your kitchen stove, or 
your lack of stove. Adapting the prudent spirit of her advice 
to our subject, we would suggest that, when the Bengal Gov- ’ 
ernment has*got liold of funds that have been misappropriated 
^ by Mohunls, it will be time enough 'to determine w’hat to do 
with them. The value of the property thus acquired for the 
public would have to be estimated ; its description enquired into 
and sclicduled ; its fitness for application to such and such uses 
gauged and discussed in a spirit of accord with the result of the 
estimates and enquiries made. In the matter of ultimate dis- 
posal, mucii would depend probably upon local need and 
circumstance, mucli upon chance or quasi-chance expressions 
of supposed popular wish. 

Suggestio|is by the score would be forthcoming, we may 
make sure. We ma}' be allowed to suggest, for our part, that 
aids to poor scholars, and encouragements of high education, 
^embodied in endowments of some sort, strike us as very suitable 
to the occasion, and likely withal to meet wdth real popular 
approval. Hospitals for the sick and infirm, and rest-liouses 
for travellers, would also seem worthy and appropriate objects 
for a return of conscience money to. Sucli really charitable ’ 
dispositions of tqinple property of all sorts as are acceptable 
to natives might participate as far as the money would go. 
Arguments iniavpur of expenditure on model farms could easily 
be found by people who believe in such aids to agriculture, or 
in support of the establishment of local famine insurance 
funds, construction of tanks, embankments, roads, and any other 
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PUJ)Ug works of general utility. In short, there need be nb'diffi- 
cuity about the virtuous disposal of any funds that might be; 
available ; and we have endeavoured to show that there need be 
no insuperable diflBcultles met with in carrying out any> part of 
the programme hereinbefore outlined. 

By way of sop to Cerberus, let such figment of Ehglish 
Church Establishment as exists in Bengal be disestablished and 
done away with at the same time as the Bengal Mohunts and 
their monasteries. Tommy Atkins will not mind ; and his is 
the only class likely to be verily and indeed affected by such 
upsetting of the existent establishment. Churchmen residing 
in our large towns can, as a rule, very well afford to pay for 
such priestly ministrations as they stand in need of ; and under 
the circumstances they certainly ought to. The additional 
Clergy Society, and Missionaries, ^already minister to the re- 
ligious wants of most of the smaller mofussil stations as far 
as Established Church requirements go. Apropos^ we have 
not got the Census Returns at hand to refer to ; but we certainly 
incline to think that, in the Bengal Presidency, Dissenters and 
Roman Catholics considerably outnumber members of the 
Anglican Communion. The Roman Catholic Church has al- 
ready been disestablished. Dissenters have disestablished them- 
selves, pay their own way, and never tire of reproaches on the 
connection that in their non-conformist midst ns allowed to 
subsist between the State^and its Chaplains, and to afflict them, 
with its unregeneracy. It seems a pity that so small a matter 
should be occasion for so much bitterness. The Government 
would be doing a graceful act in removing it, and the handle 
it affords fussy people for hanging a grievance to. 
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A REFORM of our Educational system is impending* It 
* is certainly needed. Within the last quarter of a 
cenfury, thfe progress of Natural Science has caused quite a re- 
volution in the industrial world. All the important manufac- 
turing industries are now conducted under scientific direction ; 
the day of mere manual skill is gone by. India has felt it. 
Her manufactures are on the point of extinction. The pro- 
blem is, how are they to be revived ? The old methods have 
been found to fail. They will certainly not do. The newest 
methods and processes must be adopted ; and they are based 
on a knowledge of Science. 

Apart from its direct and indirect application to the indus- 
tries, the necessity of the cultivation of Natural, Science as^ a 
mode of culture is now beyond dispute. Hence it occupies 
an important place in the Educational system of the most 
advanced countries of the day ; nay, it has to a large extent 
superseded the old classical education. The Calcutta Univer- 
sity, which by means of its examination has hitherto controlled 
and directed the education of nearly the whole of Northern 
India, has latterly been trying to march in the path of progress, 
but in a half-hearted way. The result, as a consequence, is 
highly unsatisfactory ; the advance made is very slight. The 
Science courses prescribed by the University are a sort of 
compromise between Science and Literature. Practical tpt, 
the most important feature of a Science examination, is entire- 
ly ignored by it. The University is well aware of this weak- 
ness, as it has not, with commendable caution, ventured to 
institute a degree in Science. But this state of things cannot 
continue long. It must be improved. But how? The 
question is a most difficult one. That the scientific education 
at present imparted is very defective ; that the University 
system of examination is far from what it should he ; that, 
in short, reforms are needed, are propositions which few will 
not assent to. Nevertheless, but few scliemes for improvement 
have been brought forward. And of these few, the one recently 
put forward* by Messrs. Eliot and Pedler deserve our most earn- 
est consideration, as coming from men of considerable educa- 
tional experience, and high scientific attainments. Tiie scheme 
in question combines scientific and technical education in 
such a manner that a high degree of excellence would be 
attainable in both by students desiring it, and is therefore 
sp ecially commendable. A/ / 

# A Noh 9 A tHa^iishment of a Teaching University : Caricatfa, 1887, 
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The subject of technical cMucation attracted considerable 
attention a short time back. A very comprehensive Memo- 
randum on it was published by the Home Department of the 
Government of India. It formed the subject of a lecture by 
Mr. H* J. S. Cotton at the Bethune Society. It furnished a 
theme for Sir William Hunter's Convocation speech. The 
urgent need of technical education was also presided by him 
at the Town Hall meeting for the inauguration of the Jubilee 
Fund. The National Congress, the Indian Association and 
other political bodies took up the subject. It was widely 
discussed in the press. There was a cry for it throughout the 
country. A handsome amount was voted by the Calcutta 
Municipality for it ; and there was a talk that the Jubilee Fund 
was to be devoted to it. But no action has yet been taken on 
this side of India, and there yet appears to be no sign of it. 
This inaction, however, is not unaccountable ; nor is'it to be 
wholly regretted. Whatever be the scl>cme adopted by Govern- 
ment it sliould be a well considered one. Amidst all the agitation 
for technical education, there is very little agreement as to what 
its requirements in this country are, and what its scope should 
be ; indeed, we believe neither is often quite understood. Tlieie 
are some whose idea of technical education does not soar 
beyond such handicrafts as carpentry, tailoring, &c. Others 
there are who want art-work. A third class, more aspirjng, 
wishes for the large manufacturing industries. Not a little 
confusion is frequently cau.sed by jumbling all these up. It 
behoves us, therefore, to see what it is that the country more 
particularly requires. We are disposed to think there is not 
much room for expansion in tlic i>etty industries, such as 
carpentry, tailoring, shocmaking, &c. It is not the making up 
of cloth or leather, but tlie manufacture of cloth or leather that 
is more particularly wanted in this country. Few people are in 
a position to use made up clothes at all, far less clothes of fine 
cut or nice fit, or bools and shoes of a[)|)roved shape ai.d 
fashionable make. Of furniture of any kind there is but little 
demand. Our wants in these directions are extremely limited ; 
and they are, we think, well enough supplied at present. 
Beside.s, such technical training a.s is needed for tlie handicrafts 
could, we believe, be best obtained at the existing shops. 
Whatever field there is for enterprise in them is being occupied 
as is evidenced by the tailors' shops of Chitpore Road, and the 
cabinet-ware shops of Bowbazar, Nevertheless there can be 
no question that our working men will work more intelligently 
if they receive general elementary education, drawing being 
one of the subjects. A slight expansion of the primary school 
system will serve this purpose. 

With regard to art work, the existing Art schools arc probably 
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quite sufficient to meet all out present requirements. ^ The 
fate of Indian art is doomed. Any attempt to revive it 
is destined to fail. The demand for it is daily decreasing, 
and wir. continue to decrease as the price of labour rises. In 
these days of cheap imitation things, genuine art productions, 
requiring a vast amount of labour, are not likely to hold their 
owm 

Cheap cloth, cheap iron, cheap paper, in short, cheap neces- 
saries of life are what we want ; and these will, therefore, 
command a large side. It is the larger industries involving 
scientific metliods and appliances, such as cotton manufacture, 
iron-smelting, paper making, &c., which are most likely to 
develop the resources of the country and make it rich, and 
which are therefore specially needed. With raw materials in 
abundance and labour cheap, there is every reason to expect 
that these manufactures will be remunerative. Mr. F, J. E, 
Spring, in a pamphlet* replete with the most useful informal ion, 
says : — 

“ The principal loss which India suffers, in having to procure 
so large a proportion of her manufactured goods from abroad, 
arises from the cost of factory labour in England and from 
freight across the sea. Tlicse charges represent a Joss in the 
quantity of manufactured goods, which reaches tlie original 
Indian farmer in exchange for his raw produce. Another and 
serious item of loss is, that large numbeis of hereditary crafts- 
* men have been thrown out of employment, and that the skilled 
workmanship of this class is now necessarily much less pro- 
ductively utilised in ordinary agriculture, which is in no need 
of such additional labour. We import cotton piece goods, 
yarn, woollen cloth, manufactured leather, glassware, bar-iron, 
tin-plate, cutlery, wire, sugar, paper, corrugated sheeting, and 
an eiuiless list of other articles, all of which are capable, 
with proper knowledge and appliances, of being manufactured 
locally.** 

The skilled labour needed for the industries dependent 
ui)on science — and the more important industries, as we have 
observed before, are such — is of various grades. The training 
required for the operatives would manifestly be best given in 
primary schools with evening classes, in the vicinity of large 
factories. With regard to foremen and masters, provision for 
their training may be made in secondary schools where • 
necessary, as demanded by local circumstances. But for 
teachers of such schools, chemists and other scientific men 
attached to manufactories, a superior degree of scientific 

* Technical Education for India, by Francis J E. Spiing- VV. New 

man & Co. : Calcuita, 1887. 
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training is required, which shall call Higher Technical 
Education. 

Now, as Higher Technical Education is only a special deve- 
lopment of scientific education^ which is desirable on jts own 
account, it could be introduced without any very serious diffi- 
culty. The pecuniary prospect of the students receiving it — a 
very important consideration, especially in this cquiitry—^will. 
not be prejudiced in any way. It would do no harm to a 
student of Chemistry or Physics to learn it more thoroughly 
and more practically than at present, and to make a special 
study of one or two branches. In a country where manufac- 
tories on a large scale are yet to be established ; where there 
is at least no certain and no immediate prospect of respectable 
industrial employment, the measures taken for technical 
education should, to start with, be of a tentative nature. Ela- 
borate systems will be of little avail at present. They would 
entail heavy expenses, without yielding any corresponding 
result. Specialised Technical Institutions, such as the City and 
Guilds of London Institute, will be unsuited to the present 
needs of the country. Tiie time is not yet ripe for them ; nor 
will sufficient money for the purpose be forthcoming for a long 
while yet. People who talk of establishing a Technological 
Institute by private subscription do not, we are afraid, fully 
comprehend the magnitude of the task, and know not what 
it would cost The whole of the Jubilee Fund, together with 
the municipal grant, would gb but a little way towards it. Two 
or three lakhs will be nowhere. What we want now, and what we 
are able to accomplish, is such a reform of the present educational 
system, that it may produce scientific specialists who may 
contribute to the rise of new manufactuies, or the revival of 
old ones ; and w!iO, if they failed to do so, will at 
any rate, have disseminated a knowledge of Science, and 
thus laid the foundation of . industrial progre.ss. They 
would not be cast adrift on the world, but would be able 
to earn their livelihood as lecturers, and in other ways now 
open, if they failed to secure proper industrial employment. 
This is the sort of High Technical Education which the present 
writer recommended in a pamphlet published in October last 
year ; and we are glad to find ourselves at one with Professors 
Eliot and Pedler on this point. 

Coming to details, however, there are a few important points 
in which we are obliged to disagree. The essence of Messrs. 
Eliot and Pedler*s scheme, so far as we have understood it, 
is not in any way to alter the present courses of study up to 
11. A., of the present methods of University Examinations 
therein, but to add on to them special courses for higher 
degrees, which will for the present be studied at the Presidency 
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College, and for which a speci^il staff of professors is to be 
maintained. We need hardly say that we entirely agree with 
the learned authors about the desirability of a higher class of 
teaching? than what is at vogue now ; but we are inclined 
to think that their scheme is not thoroughgoing enough to 
cfifeci this object. The foundation should be improved, or else 
the auperstrncture will not stand. The Entrance, F.A. and 
B.A. teaching must be improved before they could effectively 
lead up to a higher degree. Unless the F.A. and B.A. Examin- 
ations* are thoroughly remodelled with a view to meet the 
requirements of Science-students, higher examinations are 
destined to be a failure. Progress by leaps and bounds is an 
impossibility. The B A. Science-student must have made some 
step towards the special study of the Science or Sciences which 
they intend to pursue hefone any further advance is possible. 
Indeed, if the B.A Science-teaching I)e thoroughly sound, the 
student should be able to pursue his subject without much 
help from professors. The most serious objection urged against 
the introduction of elementary Science at the Entrance Examin- 
ation is, the want of competent Science-teachers. This is a very 
serious reflection on the present .system of Science-education. 
It is, however, not more serious than true. We are firmly con- 
vinced that so long as the present system of teaching, and the 
present mode of examination arc not considerably improved, 
progress is not to be expected. In the pamphlet cited above, 
’the present writer suggested the following reforms in the Uni- 
versity ExamJnations : — 

We do noi think it would be at all desinible to introduce elementary 
Science in the Entrance Examination at the sacrifice either of English or 
of the second language. Nevertheless, we fully agree with the writer of 
the Home Depailnient Note on Technical Education and other authorities, 
that eltineniary Science should be introduced in the High and Middle, 
Schools ; and, just by way of encouragement, we would propose that the 
Elements of Pliysics and Chemistry be prescribed as optional subjects for 
the Entrance Examination, the marks obtained in them counting only 
towards the place of the candidates taking them up in the general list. 
Or, only one paper may be set in History and Geography, (Physical 
Geography being excluded altogether) instead of two as at present, and 
Elementary Science made compulsory by setting a paper in it. The object 
of the Eiuiance Examination should he to lay the foundation for general 
culture ; and it would, we think, be a distinct disadvantage to introduce 
specialism at so early a stage. However, the question as to how Science 
could be most effectively ingrafted on the curriculum of the schools, i.s 
one which is incapable of satisfactory settlement without thorough dis- • 
cussion ; and the proposals 1 have just made must be taken as mere sugges- 
tions put forward to invite discussion. 

Whatever objections may be raised with respect to any attempt to 
introduce Science in the Entrance Examination, we are awai e of none 
at least of a very serious nature, to its introduction into the First Arts as 

^ It must be distinctly uudei stood we are in this paper concerned with 
Science teaching only. 
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alternative branch of study, except the «jeneral difficulty of get tin gf •com- 
petent teachers for all the subjects’ — a difficulty which will be taken into 
consideration presently. The students after passing the Entrance Exainiti 
ation, should decide upon their future career. For those who intend to 
pursue literature, the present First Arts course will serve, witJli perhaps 
some slight alterations. The rest may be grouped under three heads as 
follows : — 

(A.) Students for general Science and its application Jo the Didus- 
tries. 

(15.) Students for Engineeiing. 

(C.) Students for Medicine. 

In each of these cases the second language, History and Logic, may be 
altogetlier dispen.sed with, and the following ahenbdive First Arts course 
substituted for students coming under the heacis (A) and (15.) 

{a) Fnglisli .. ... ... Two papers ) 

(^) Mathematics... ... ... Do. > As at present, 

(i') Piiysics ... ... ... Do. ) 

(^/) Chemistry ... ... One paper 

(e) Ijiolc'gy or Drawing* ... ... Do. 

For T^l etiic.nl students, Mathematics beyond tlie stage required for the 
Entrance Examination, is not essential, and the following course may be 
found advMiiiageous : — 

(a) English... ... ... ... ... Two papers, 

Lottiny ... ••• ... ••• Do. 

ie) Zoology,.. ... ... ... Do. 

(a) Chemistry (including Elementary Physics) ... Do. 

So long as English remains the vehicle of instruction in our colleges, 
a knowledge of that language is indispensat)lf:, and cannot be safely 
omitte'i from the Science Examiimtion coi lesponding t'> the Fust Arts 
(the First Science Kxaminatioii or whatever other name it mny go by). 
It is obvious, however, that the En;[,'hsh co\irse nccticd for the Science 
students should be different from wliat is wanteii for the Ait students. 
All that is r< qnired of the former is sufficient knowledge to enable them 
lo understand English scieniiric books and to express tiicir ideas in Eng- 
lish. Tiie English course, and the University Examination therein intend- 
ed for them, sliould he atijusied accordingly 

The fact of ti\e Univeisity' Fiisi Arts Examinaticn being held at a 
ratlier large number of places, f pi fchuies the pos.-^ibilit y of the application of 
satisfactory practical tests at ilie .Science Examinations. It is, therefore, 
higlily desirable that the number of the F. A. ICxamination centres, at 
least for ilie .Science candidates, should be largely reduced. Indec'i, as the 
introduction of Science on the scale contemplated liere not likely to 
be effected in the near future anywhere except in the metropolis, and two 
or thiee of the more h’giily advanced niofussil colieg s. the holding of 
the First Science Examination at the metropolis only would not piactically 
lead to any serifuis h.irdsliip 

After passing tlie Fiist Science Examination, tlie .students of general 
and technical Science should take up tin ir special sui jecls of study. 
The piesent Science (15) C(’Uisc for the University degree ought to be con- 
siderably modified. Tiie Science students should not be called upon to 
pass in the Engli.sli course ; nor is it necessary that Mathematics, higher 
than the First Arts standard, should be made compulsory for them all. 

* Drawing being intended for the Engineering, and Biology for the other 
students. 

t The number is 29 at present. 
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To illustrate by an example : For stUv’rnts desirous of making Physics or 
Chemistry their speciality, it would be of very little u=e to make a ctiiical 
study of the plays of Shakespeare, the poems of Milton or Wordsworth, 
or of any of the works of Burke, Pattison or De Quincey. All the 
branches of Natural Science have grown so largely of late, that it is 
impossible for any man to be equally ptoficient, even in all the subdivisions 
of ^ny one branch of Science. Zoology, for instance, has made such rapid 
progress within recent years, that a zoologist is now obliged to devote 
almost his exclusive attention to one class or order or even a family, out 
of numbers of classes or orders or families into which the Animal King- 
dom is divided. Such dispersion of energies as is fostered by the Calcutta 
Universiiy is quite inconsistent with the spiiit of the age. It cannot 
lead to any good result ; at any rate, any result commensurate with the 
time, laViour, and energy spent. 'Ihe Calcutta Universiiy appears to be 
tiemendoiisly behind the age, and it is high time the eyes of that sapient 
body were o|-encd. 

The Entrance Examination lays the foundation for general culture. At 
the First Arts a step is taken towards specialism which should be further 
developed at lire Science Examination corresponding to the B. A. Exami- 
nation. In order to do this the (H) or Science course of this Examination, 
should consist of the following sui‘jects, arranged in gr oups of two o: three, 
the candidates b<'ing required to take up any of such groups : — 

I. Pmc Mathematics. VT. Zoology. 

II. Mixed Mathematics. VII. Physiology. 

III. I experimental Physics. VUI. GeologJ^ 

IV. Chomisiry. IX. Mental and Moral Science. 

V. Botany. 

M.'ithemaiics (Pure and Mixed) with Experimental Physics may form 
onegr<iiip; Exicimcntal Physios arui Chemi'-.trv another group, and so 
on. It liccd h.udly be rernmUed that tlie st.iiidaid of proficiency required 
in each snbjt ct should Ik: very high. Above iiUj ^ prac/na^ crawiua^wu 
shoJtlti be he id in c^ery subject theU ad m its of it 

Boih at the I’li-si Science Kx iininaliori ami at the D egree Examination, 
Candida tt;:s may take Hon ours in any subjects prescribed for the Pass 
Examinations. 

We arc ii^lacl to find that a recent Comniittce has recom- 
mended I he iiUiodiiction of Elementary Science at the Entrance 
Examitialitqi, and tliat tlic questions arc to be “so set as to 
lest vvhellicr candidates liad received experimental instruction 
or not.” But this reToitn will not, wc think, have the desired 
effect unless the F. A. and B. A. E.xaminations are made more 
scarclung: and more practical 

If our sug["cstions about the alternative F. A. Evaminations 
for the Medical and Kng^ineerin^ students be adopted, they 
would get a l)cttcr preliminary training than wliat tliey have 
at present. Further, tlie Medical and Engineering Colleges 
having to impart purely tcclinical instruction, the cstabli.shments 
now maintained there for tlie teaching of the allied Sciences— 
Zoology, Botan}% and Chcmi.stry at the Medical, and Piiysics, 
Chemistry, Geology, and Metallurgy at the Seebpore Engineer- 
ing College — would be available for a Central Science College. 
Thus the waste of teaching power at present caused by^ the 
dispersion of chairs for identical subjects at the Medical, 
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Seebpore and Presidency Colleges, and the maintenance of 
lecturerships for special classes of students which could be uti- 
lised for students of general science as well, will be prevented, 
and considerable economy effected at the same time. < 

Messrs. Eliot and Pedler interpose a wide gulf between 
higher and .lower Science-teaching, wliich we are inclined* to 
think should not exist. One ought to lead up to the other. 
The present Science-subjects for the B. A. Examination (B. 
course) are comprehensive enough. Botany, for instance, in- 
cludes— 

(«.) The morphology and histology of flowering plants ; the general 
piinciples of their classification on the systems of Linnaeus and De 
Candolle, with a detailed acquaintance with the characters of some 
thirty-six natural orders. 

(A) A general acquaintance with the morphology, histology and classifi- 
carnm of crypiogar.es. 

(c,) Vegetable Physiology. 

Any body who has been thoroughly well grounded in these 
subjects, and mastered the text-books * prescribed, should be 
able to pursue the study of more advanced Botany without 
much help from a professor by way of systematic teaching. 
If our recommendations with regard to F. A. and B. A. Ex- 
aminations be adopted, the same set of professors, with a 
proper staff of assistants, would do for the higher as well as the 
lower Science-teaching, Students who would prosecute any 
special Science after taking the B. A. or B, Sc. degree 
would be of a limited number, and the professors could easily 
arrange a few senior classes for them. The Professors should be 
picked men, of course ; and the Education Department should 
offer sufficient inducement to attract the very best men available. 
Direct appointment to the tliird, instead of the fourth grade, 
as suggested by Messrs. Eliot and Pedler, “would perhaps 
be sufficient to secure the class of men required;” and, we 
liave to add, whenever there is a vacancy, it should be widely 
advertised. It is also desirable to have a Committee of experts 
to consider the qualifications of candidates. 

The reforms we have here advocated would have practically 
the effect of putting a stop to Science-teaching at many of our 
mofussil colleges and at the private colleges in Calcutta. But 
this effect will only be temporary. Under the improved .system, 
we may in a few years confidently expect to have a sufficient 
number of graduates who will be quite competent to teacli all 
the scientific subjects. 


•These are Thome’s ‘‘Tcxi-book of Botany,’* Henfry’s “ Elemental y 
Course of Botany,” edited by Masters. 

Oliver’s “ First book of Indian Botany ” 

‘ Sachs’ “ Text book of Botany,” translated by Bennet and Dyer, Book I. 
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There fs another point in Messrs, Eliot and Pedler's note to 
which we liave to take exception. Economy is now the para- 
mount consideration in all departments of Government. One 
of the essential conditions of the feasibility of a scheme for 
improvement is its being economical. The Government grant 
for education must not be exceeded. This is certainly a very 
serious difficulty. It must, however, be taken as actual and con- 
tended with. In order to meet the increased expenditure for 
carrying out their scheme, Messrs Eliot and Pedler suggest the 
abolition of the Kishnaghur, Hooghly, and Chittagong Colleges. 
The Education Cornmission recommended the abolition of the 
Chittagong, Berhampur, and Midnapur Colleges, if no “ local 
body be formed to carry them on with such a grant-in-aid as 
the rules provide.” But even with regard to them,^ represent- 
ing as they do large and 4vell defined geographical areas, from 
which other and more successful educational centres are not 
easily accessible, their abolition could not but be detrimental 
to the spread of education. Berhampur and Midnapur have 
been, or are about to be, taken over by private agencies. 
The Chittagong College is, we believe, still maintained by 
Government, and it should not be closed until at least 
some local body comes forward to continue its work. The 
Education Commission did not recommend the abolition 
of the Hooghly College at all. With regard to Kishnaghur, 
they suggested its transference to private management on 
satisfactory guarantee being given “that the college will be 
maintained (i) permanently, (2T in full efficiency, (3) in such 
a wa}^ as to make it adequate for all the wants of the locality.” 
We have no very serious objections to urge against such 
transference on such conditions. But the unconditional abo- 
lition of such colleges as Hooghly and Kishnaghur should 
certainly be protested against. It is true there is now easy 
communication, by rail between those places and the metro- 
polis. But there are large numbers of students who either 
cannot afford to come and live here, or for whom it is not 
desirable that they should do so. Besides resident inhabitants, 
Hooghly and Kishnaghur being Sudder stations of districts, 
contain a considerable population of Government officials, 
pleaders, &c. To close the colleges at Hooghly and Kislma- 
ghur until suitable arrangements aie made for carrying on their 
work, would be to put serious obstacles in the way of all these 
people educating their sons, relations, and friends and others 
depending upon them. Those who know the circumstances 
of our middle-class people know very well that, in most cases, 
this will mean a death-blow to college education. It is only 
the well-to-do who could afford tlie expenses of a sojourn in 
Calcutta for educational purposes. Their number is not large ; 
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nor, as a body, do they form the most intelligent section of 
the community. Besides, away from the watch and ward of 
their guardians, they are in many cases likely to go wrong 
in a city like Calcutta. If the suggestions we have ventured to 
make about the centralisation of Science-teaching in the 
metropolis.be carried out it could, we think, be made rrfore 
efficient than at present, at hut little additional cost to Govern- 
ment, if any at all ; and for this the adoption of such a sweeping 
measure as the abolition of three colleges, two of which are 
admitted to be doing good work, is wholly unnecessary. Tlie 
Kducation Department is probably the only £)e[)artinent of State 
to which it would be a fatal mistake to apply the shears of 
retrenrhment. 7'he money hitherto spent on literary and 
legal education has, We believe, been amply repaid, as far as 
Government is immediatelj' concerncti, by the production of 
a cheap and efficient machinery for carrying on a good portion 
of its work. The spread of scientific and technical education 
is calculated to lead to larger results than this ; it will develop 
the resources of the country and make it rich. It is such an 
object as tliis for which the nation sliould pay. for it will 
benefit the whole nation and, indirectly, the Government. 


P. N. Bose. 



Art. IV.— HINDU CIVILISATION OF THE 
J 3 RAHMANA PERIOD. 

(Continued from the Calcutta Review,” 

October 1887, Page 274.) 

lV\—ProJessions and Castes^ 

A S we drift down the history of Hindu civilisation, we 
iu)tice, along with a remarkable progress in sciences 
and learning, an unha{)py sign of social institutions being 
more and more crystalifed into hard-and-fast rules, which 
gradually contracted the liberties and the free energies of 
the people. The boldest speculations in religion and philo- 
sophy were started by learned men at the same time, when the 
mass of the people were submitting to the chains of the priest- 
hood ; and as the arts of peace were carried to a high degree 
of excellence, the men employed in these arts surrendered 
all social freedom, and were bound down by unhealthy priest- 
imposed laws and restrictions which made further progress 
impossible. This is the dark side of the Hindu civilisation. 
Ihiesily supremacy threw its coils round and round the nation 
from its early youth, and the nation never attained that manly 
freedom and strength which uunked the ancient nations of 
Europe. 

Rut tlic worst results of priestly supremacy were not brought 
about in a day. VVe see the dark cloiui slowly forming itself 
at the close of the Rig-Veda period. We see it increasing in 
strength and volume in the Biahmana period. We shall see 
it casting a still gloomier shadow on the society of the 
Shtra period ; hut it i.s only in the Panranik period, that it 
throw an utter impenctraVjlc gloom over a gifted but ill-fated 
nation. In the earlier periods, .so long as the nation had 
the life and the strength of youth, it made repeated attempts 
to throw off priestly supremacy and to assert its free-born 
rights, Tlie Kshatriyas made an attempt to a.sscrt themselves 
in the very period of which we are now speaking, as we shall 
.see further on. And the Kshatriyas made a still mightier 
attempt later on to throw Brahmanism overboard, and adopted 
the Buddhist religion all over the land. With the extinction 
of Buddhism .such attempts seemed to end, and priestly 
tyranny became ten times worse than before. The energies 
of the nation were cramped, the natural boldness of the 
martial races was subdued by superstitious beliefs, the feeling 
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of national unity was almost annihilated, and the descendants 
of those who had fought the Kiiru-Panch&la war, and had 
opposed the march of Alexander, fell before petty adventurers. 
The great nation was conquered by an adventurer frofii Ghor, 
who had scarcely a kingdom of his own, and whose descendants 
soon lost all connexion with their mother country, and ruled 
in India through the weakness of the Hiiidus. And in ‘the 
five or six centuries that followed the conquest, there was 
not life enough in the millions of martial men who inhabited 
Northern India, from the Punjab to Behar, to make one 
serious effort to send out the handful of aliens who held them 
in chains. Ancient Greece fell through the want of unity 
among her petty states ; Rome fell on account of her luxury 
and vice ; India fell on account of her superstition and conse- 
quent lifelessness. 

An apology is due to the readers for this digression ; but 
the reflexions are probably not inappropriate in the present 
place, where we find the caste system first forming itself. 

We have seen tliat about the close of the Rig-Vida period 
the priests had already formed themselves into a separate pro- 
fession, and sons stepped into the duties of their fathers. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that this profession formed itself into a 
separate hereditary caste in the Br&hmana period. The kings 
and warriors followed the example and separated themselves 
from the people, and formed themselves into anotlier caste. 
The mass of the people, cultivators, traders, and manufac- 
turers, retained the ancient name for the people — Vis or Vaisyff, 
while the conquered and Hinduised aborigines formed the lowest 
caste, the Sfidra. 

While this division formed itself in the Brahmana period, 
all castes, except the Sudra, were still entitled to religious 
knowledge and learning, and intermarriage among the different 
castes was still allowed under certain restrictions. However 
much we may deplore the commencement of the caste-system, 
we should never forget that the worst results of that system, — 
the priestly monopoly of learnings and the absolute social separa- 
tion among the castes^ were unknown in India until the Pauranik 
Period whicii began long after the Christian era. 

In the sixteentli chapter of the White Yajur Veda, we meet 
with the names of various professions, whicli throw some light 
on the state of the society at the time the chapter was com- 
piled. We are unable to say, however, that these professions 
had yet formed themselves into separate castes. Some of the 
professions mentioned are certainly not castes. Thus various 
kinds of thieves are enumerated in Kandikfts 20 and 2I, 
and horsemen, charioteers and infantry are spoken of in 26. 
it is likely, theicforcj that the carpenler, the chariot maker, the 
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potter and the blacksmith, mentioned in 27, also formed differ- 
ent professions and not castes. The Nish&da and others, also 
mentioned in the same Kandik&, were obviously aboriginal 
tribes, Hvho then as now, formed the lowest strata Of Hindu 
society. 

The list is very much enlarged in the 30th chapter of the 
saifle work, which, as we have seen before, is of a considerably 
later date, and indeed belongs to the khtla or the supplement. 
But here, too, we meet with many names which indicate pro- 
fessions only, and rnany others which undoubtedly refer to the 
aborigines ; and we find no evidence that the mass of the 
Aryan population (leaving aside the priests and warriors) had 
been divided into castes. We find names of different kinds 
of thieves, of dancers, speakers, and frequenters in assemblies ; 
of lewd men, and sons of ftnmarried women ; of chariot-makers, 
carpenters, potters, jewellers, cultivators, arrow-makers, and 
bow-makers ; of dwarfs and crookedly formed men, blind and 
deaf persons ; of physicians and astronomers ; of keepers of ele- 
phants, horses, and cattle ; of servants, cooks, gatekeepers, and 
wood-cutters ; of painters and engravers ; of washermen, dyers, 
and barbers ; of learned men and proud men ; of women 
of various descriptions ; of tanners, fishermen, hunters and 
fowlers ; of goldsmiths and merchants, ; of men with various 
diseases ; of wig-makers and imaginative men (poets !) ; of 
musicians of various kinds, and men of other descriptions* 
It is plain that this is not a list of castes. On the other 
hand, the Magadha and Suta. and Bhimala and Mrigayu 
and Svanin, and Nisuda and Durmada, and others men- 
tioned in the list are clearly aborigines, living under the 
shadow of the aiyan society. We have only to add that the 
same list, with slight modifications, is given in the Taittirtya 
Bi&hmana. 

As we have stated before, knowledge and learning were not 
in that period confined to the priests, but were the common 
property of all the aryan castes. We often find Kshatriyas 
taunting Brahmans on their superior pretensions, until Br&hmans 
came ,to learn new truths from the Kshatriyas. A few instan- 
ces will suffice our purpose. 

“ Janaka of Videha once met some Br&hmans who had just 
arrived. They were Svetaketu Aruneya, Somasushma Satya- 
yajni and Y^jnavalkya. He said to them : ‘ How do you per-’ 
form the Agni hotra ' ” ? 

The three Br&hmans replied as best they could, but not 
correctly. Yfijnavalkya came very near the mark, but was not 
quite correct. Janaka told them so, and mounted his car and 
went away ! 

“ The priests said : This fellow of a R&janya has insulted 
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us :^* Y&jnavalkya mounted his car, followed the king, and had 
the difficulty explained. (Satapatha Brail mana, XI. 4, 5). 

We have numerous such instances in the Upanishads, in 
which the Kshatriyas seem to be the wisest teachers and the 
boldest enquirers into the nature of the Supreme Being. But 
we will speak of this subject further on. Our present remSrks 
will be confined to the relations between the Brahmans and The 
Kshatriyas. 

We find in Chh&ndogya BrAhmana, V. 3, that one of the 
three Brahmans named above, Svetaketu Anineya came to an 
assembly of the Panchalas, and Pravahana Jaivali, a Kshatriya, 
asked him some questions which puzzled him. He came back 
sorrowful to his father and said : “ That fellow of a Kajanya 

a.sked me five questions, and I could not answer one of tliem.” 
The father, Gautama, was himself pfizzlcd, and went to the 
Kshatriya to have hi.s difficulty removed. Pravahana Jaivali 
replied : “ Gautama, this knowledge did not go to any 

Brahmana before you, and therefore this teaching belonged in all 
tlie worlds to the Kshatra class alone.'' And then he imparted 
the knowledge to Gautama. 

In another place in tin's Upani.shad (I, 8), this Pravahana 
silenced two boastful Bralimans, and then imparted true know- 
ledge to them. 

A story is told in the Satapatha Ihahmana, X. 6, i, i, and is 
repeated in the Clihiindogya Upanisliad, that five Brahman 
householders and theologicms became anxious to know * What 
is our .self, and what is Brahman '? Tliey came to Uddalaka 
Aruni to obtain the knowledge, but Aruni had his mi.sgivings, 
and therefore took them to the Ksljatrn^a king Asvapati Kai- 
keya, who courteously invited them to stay at a sacrifice he 
was going to perform. He said : “ In my kingdom there 
is no thief, no miser, no drunkard, no man without an 
altar in his house, no ignorant person, no adulterer, much 
less an adultress. I am going to j)crfonn a sacrifice, Sirs, and 
as much wealth as I give to each Ritvik priest, I shall give to 
you, Sirs. Please to stay here." 

They staj^ed and told him what lliey had rome for, and “ on 
the next morning they approached him, carrying fuel in their 
hands (like students^ and he, without any pieijaratory rites, " 
imparted to them the knowledege they had come for. 

It is curious how we meet the same names over and over in 
the different Upanishads, and often the same story, too, in 
different forms, showing that tlie old recognised Upanishads 
were composed at much the same time. We find Uddalaka 
Arui, also called Gautama, and his son Svetaketu, again in the 
Kaushitaki Upanishad ; and the father and the son went to 
Chitra Gdngy&yani, fuel in hand, to learn the truth. Chitra, a 
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K'shatriya king, said: You are worthy of Br&hman O 
Gautama, because you were not led away by pride. Come 
hither, I shall make you know clearly.'* 

A celebrated story is told in the Kaushttaki Upanishad of a 
conversation between GArgya B&IAki, a celebrated man of learn 
ing, and Aj^ta satru the learned king of KAshi. The boastful 
BrAhman challenged the king, but in course of the learned 
dispute which followed, he collapsed and became silent. 

Ajdtasatru said to him: ‘Thus far do you know O Balaki 7 
‘ Thus far only, * replied BalAki. Then Ajatasatru said to him: 
‘ Vainly did you challenge me, saying, shall I tell you BrAh- 
man ?* * O Balaki, he who is the maker of those persons 

(whom you mentioned), he of whom all this is the work, he 
alone is to be known.’ 

“ Then Balaki came, carrying fuel in his hand, saying: ‘ May I 
come to you as a pupil ?' Ajatasatru said to him : ‘ I deem it 
improper that a Kshatriya should -initiate a BrAhman, Come, 
I will make you know clearly.” 

This story, as well as the story of Svetaketu Aruneya and 
the Kshatriya king Pravahana Jaivali are repeated in the 
BrihadAranyka Upanishad. 

It is needless to multipl}^ instances. The instances adduced 
will show that though the Brahmans obtained the monopoly 
of presiding at large sacrifices, they did not, by any means, 
. monopolise knowledge. We think the instances cited prove 
more than this. The Upanishads are generally the last portions 
of the Bnihmanas in wliich they are found, and there can be no 
question that they were composed lowards the very close of the 
BrAhrnana period. Bifihman priest hiid the prii'icipal hand in 
composing those dogmatic explanations which go by the name 
of Brahmanas, and too much attention was paid in those works 
to forms and ceremonials. There can be no doubt that there 
was a reaction against this at the close of the period of which 
we are speaking, and that learned Kshatriyas sought to discover 
the truth which, in their opinion, lay hid in these forms and 
ceremonials ; and when they had perceived it, they proudly 
declared it to the shallow priests as a knowledge which did 
not go to any Brahman before,” and which “ belonged in all the 
worlds to the Kshatra class alone." This is the first protest on 
record against the supremacy of the priestly class. Whether the 
protest shaped itself into action and brought about a war 
between the two castes, such as are alludeci to in the story of 
Parasu Rama, is a matter on which we are unable to give any 
opinion. 

There are numerous passages in the works of the period 
which show that the rigidity of the caste system bad not 
been so firmly established in the early times as they were 
VOL. LXXXVI] 6 
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at a later period. We learn from Aitareya BrAhmana 
(I, i6, and II, 17), that one who was not recognised 
as a Brahman (Abr&hmanokta) could be the performing priest 
and bring a sacrifice. A still more remarkable passage However 
occurs in the same Brdhmaria (VII, 29), which would seem to 
show that caste rules were by no means rigid, and pet’sons 
born in one community might enter into another. When a 
Kshatriya eats at a sacrifice, the portion assigned for the 
Brihmans, his progeny has the characteristics of a Br&hman 
** ready to take gifts, thirsty after drinking soma, and hungry 
of eating food, and ready to roam about every where 
according to pleasure.” And “in the second or third gene- 
ration he is then capable of entering completely the 
Br&hmanship. ” When he eats the share of Vaisyas 
his “offspring will be born with 'the characteristics of the 
Vaisyas, paying taxes to another king “ and in the second or 
third degree they arc capable of entering the caste of the 
Vaisyas.” When he takes the share of the Siidras, his progeny 
“ will have the characteristics of the Sfidras ; they are to serve 
another, (the three higher castes), to be expelled and beaten 
according to the pleasure (of their masters).” “ And in the 
second or third degree, he is capable of etcring the condition 
of the Sfldras.” 

We have other evidences to show that men not born Brah- 
mans became BiAhmans by their reputation and their learning. 
In Aitareya BiShmana, II, 19, we are told of Kavasha, the son 
of Ilushfi, whom the other Rishis expelled from a sacrificial 
session, saying, “ how should the son of a slave girl, a gamester, 
who is no Br&hman, remain among us and become initiated ”? 
But Kavasha knew the gods and the gods knew him, and he 
was admitted as a Rishi. Similarly, in the beautiful legend 
of Satyakfima Jabala in the Chhandagya Upanishad (IV, 4), 
is exemplified the fact that truth and learning opened out in 
those days a path to the highest honor and to the highest caste. 
The legend is so beautiful in its simplicity and its poetry, that 
we feel no hesitation in quoting the first portion of it. 

“ I. Satyakdma the son of Jabala, addressed his mother and 
said : * I wish to become a Brahmacharin (religious student), 
mother. Of what family am I ?* 

“ 2. She said to him ; ‘ I do not know, my child, of what 
family thou art. In my youth, when I had to move about 
much as a servant, I conceived thee. I do not know of what 
family thou art. I am Jab&ia by name, thou art Satyak^ma, 
say that thou art Satyakfima Jabala. 

** 3. He, going to Gautama Haridrumata, said to him : ‘ I 

wish to become a Brahmacharin with you, sir. May I come to 
you, sir ?* 
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4. He said to him i * Of what family are youi my frielid ?* 
He replied : * I do not know, sir, of what family I am. I asked 
my mother, and she answered— 

•‘In my youth when I had to move about much as a servant, 
I conceived thee. I do not know of what family thou art. I 
am Jah^ld by name, thou art Satyakama.” 1 am therefore 
Satyak&ma Jab&Ia, sir.’ 

“ 5. He said to him : ‘ No one but a true Brdhmana would 
thus speak out. Go and fetch fuel, friend, I shall initiate 
you. You have not sjverved from the truth.” 

And this truth-loving young man was initiated, and, according 
to the custom of the times, went out to tend his teacher’s cattle. 
In time he learnt the great truths which nature, and even the 
brute-creation, teach those whose minds are open to instruc- 
tion. Yes, he learned truths*from the bull of the herd that he 
was tending, from the fire that he had lighted, and from a fla- 
mingo and adiverbird which flew near him, when in the evening 
he had penned his cows and laid wood on the evening fire, 
and sat behind it. The young student then came back to his 
teacher, and his teacher at once said : “ Friend, you shine like 
one who knows BrShman : who then has taught you ?” “ Not 

men,” was the young student’s reply. And the truth which 
the young student had learnt (though clothed in the fanciful 
and somewhat grotesque style of the period) was that the four 
quarters, and the earth, the sky, the licaven, and the ocean, and 
the sun, the moon, the lightning, and the fire, and the organs 
and mind of living beings, yea, the whole universe was — Br&h- 
man or God. 

Such is the teaching of the Upanishad, and such are the 
poetical legends in which the teaching is clothed, as we shall 
see further on. A legend like tliat of Satyakama Jabala, in the 
Upanishads, which is full of human feeling and pathos and the 
highest moral lessons, cheers and refreshes the student after he 
has waded through pages of the dry and meaningless dogmas 
and rituals of tlie Brahinanas. But our purpose in quoting the 
legtMid here is to show that the rules of caste had not become 
yet rigid when such legends were composed. We find in 
the legend that the son of a servant girl, who did not know 
his own father, became a religious student simply through his 
love of truth, learnt the lessons which nature and the learned 
men of the time could teach him, and subsequently became 
classed among the wisest religious teachers of the time. Surely 
the caste system of that ancient time must have been freedom 
itself compared to the enslaving .system of later times, when 
the priestly class, recouped in all parts of India and from all 
classes, ayian and , non-ayran, insolently shut out tlie entire 
nation which fed and supported them, from that knowle dge 
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which is ^ food of a nation's mind, and the life of a nation’s 

«fc. 

There is another legend in the same Upanishad (IV, 2), 19 
which we find a Br&hman imparting knowledge to a Sfidra, 
accepting presents from him, and taking his daughter for h|s 
wife. ' The legend is in the usuai simple language of the 
Upanishads, and we will therefore quote it : 

** I. Then J&nasrmti PutrAyana took six hundred cows, a 
necklace, and a carriage with mules, went to Raikva and said^ — 

“2. ‘Raikva, here are six hundred, cows, a necklace, and 
a carriage with mules ; teach me the deity which you worship.’ 

“ 3. The other replied ; ‘ Fie, necklace and carriage be 
tJiine O Siidra, together with the cows/ Then JSnasrmti Put- 
rAyana took again a thousand cows, a necklace, a carriage with 
mules, and his own daughter, and went to him. 

“ 4 He said to him ; ^ Raikva, there are a thousand cows, a 
necklace, a carriage with mules, this wife, and this village in 
which thou dwellest. Sir, teach me ? * 

5. He opening her mouth, said : * You have brought these 
(cows and other presents). O Sfidra, but only by that mouth 
did you make me speak/ ” 

The Sildra, however, though in exceptional cases admitted 
to knowledge, does not appear to have been ever admitted 
to the sacrifice. On the other hand the Br&hmans, Kshat- 
riyas and Vaisyas were all able to sacrifice (Satapatha BrAh- 
mana. III, i, 9), and therefore the distinctions between these 
castes was small, and the supremacy of the BrAhman was 
almost nominal yet. In one. passage, indeed, we have it boldly 
stated that a Brahman may be of uncertain birth, but that he only 
is a true BrAhman who is born of the Brahman of the sacrifice ; 
wherefore eiJen a Rajanya or a Vaisya snould be addressed as Brah- 
man, “ since he who is born of the sacrifice is born of the Brah- 
man and hence a BrAhmana.” (Satapatha BrAhmana, III, 2, i, 40.) 

It was in the Brdhmana period that the sacrificial cord 
YajnopavUa came to use. We are told in the Satapatha BrAh- 
mana, II, 4, 2, that when all being come to Pmjcipati, the gods 
and the fathers came, wearing the sacrificial cord. And we 
are told in Kanshitaki Upanishad II, y, that the all-conquering 
Kanshitaki adores the sun when rising, having put ou the 
sacrificial cord. 

The Yajnopavita was worn in this ancient period by Br&h- 
mans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas alike, but only at the time of 
performing Yajna or Vedic worship and sacrifices. The 
Yajnopavita is now worn habitually at all times, but by the 
members of one caste only, and that caste has forgotten to per- 
form Vedic Yajna / The name of the holy thread is a satire 
on our times I 
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V.^The sacr^ial rites aitd legends ef tke Brdhmanas^ 

The main feature which distinguishes the religion of the 
Br4hmana period from that of the preceding age is the great 
importance which came to be attached to sacrifice. In the 
earlier portion of the Rig- Veda period, men composed hymns 
in pra*ise of the most imposing manifestations of nature ; they 
cioified these various natural phenomena, and they worshipped 
these deities under the name of Indra or Varuna of Agni or the 
Maruts. The worsliip took the shape of sacrifice, u e, the 
offering of milk or .grain food of animals or libations of 
the soma juice to the gods. Such offerings were but an 
accompaniment to the worship of the gods which proceeded 
from pious hearts and pious lips. 

A gradual change, hovyever, is perceptible towards the 
close of the Rig-Veda, and in the period of the Brahmana 
sacrifice as such, the mere forms and ceremonials and offerings 
had acquired such an abnormal importance, that every thing 
else was lost in it, The priests appear to have believed that 
the ancient hymns had been composed simply and solely for 
the purpose of being uttered at sacrifices, and were only a 
means to their great end. They entirely forgot that the 
hymns were themselves the earliest form of expression of 
those feelings of gratitude and fervency in the human heart 
which found a later and a less pure form of expression in the 
•sacrifice. 

It would be entirely foreign to our purpose to describe the 
various kinds of sacrifices of which we find accounts in the Brah- 
manas, from the simple morning or evening sacrifice, (Agnihotra) 
and the new and full moon sacrifices. (Darsa rfirnamAsa Isliti), 
to the saitras or sacrificial sessions, which lasted for a whole year 
for ten or twelve years or even to sixty years ! Many a 
young priest who saw the commencement of such sacrifices 
would pass through their lifetime, and grow grey and die 
before these strange and gorgeous ceremonials came to ti>eir 
end. Few, few indeed, could see its commencement and its 
end ; it was a work of generations of priests and generations 
of sacrificers ! 

A list of some of the principal sacrifices has been given 
in the list of contents of the White Yajur-Vecla, which will 
be found in the first section of this paper. The great horse 
sacrifice and the coronation ceremony have also been briefly 
described before. We will now, therefore, speak of only one. 
or two more sacrifices, which specially illustrate the manners 
and customs of the time. 

We have seen before, that king Asvapati boasted that in 
his kingdom there was no thief, no miser, no drunkard, no 
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ignorant person,, no adulterer or adulteress, and ‘'no jnan 
without an altar in his house.” In these days, to keep the 
sacred fire in the altar was a duty incumbent on every house- 
holder, and the breach of this rule was regarded as positive im- 
piety and irreligiousness. The student who Iiad returned home 
from his teacher or his Parishad married in due time, and 
then set up the sacrificial fires, generally on the first day 
of the waxing moon, but sometimes also at full moon, pro- 
bably to enable the newly married couple to enter on the 
sacred duties as early as possible. The performance of the 
Agni-adhana, or the establishment of the' sacred fires, gener- 
ally required two days. The sacrificer chose his four priests, 
the Br&hman, the Hotri, the Adhvaryu, and the Agnidhra, and 
erected two sheds or fire-houses, for the Garhapat3^a and the 
Ahavaniya fires, respeclivel3^ A circle was marked for the 
G&rhapatya fire, and a square for the Ahavaniya fire, and 
if a southern or Dakshinagni was required, a semi-circular area 
was marked south of the space between the other two sites 
thus: — 

N. 

A 



Daksi'ir*. 



The Adhvaryu then procure ’; a temporary fire, cither 
producing it by friction, or obudning it from certain specified 
sources in the village, and after the usual five- fold 
of the Garhapatya fire-place, he laid down the fire thereon. 
Towards sunset the sacrificer invoked the gods and manes. 
He and his wife then entered the Garhap'. ' a house, and 
the Adhvaryu handed him two pieces of wood, the arani 
for the production of the Ahavaniya fire on the next morning, 
and the sacrificer and his wife laid them on their laps, and 
propitiatory ceremonies were performed. The sacrificer and 
his wife remained awake the whole night and kept up 
the fire. In the morning the Adhvaryu extinguished the 
Jire, or if there was to be a Dakshinagni, he kept it till that 
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fire was made up,* Such in brief is the ceremony of the 
Agni adhana, or the setting up of sacrificial fires which formed 
an important duty in the life of every Hindu householder in 
ancientv days, when the gods were worshipped by each man 
in his fire-place and temples, and idols were unknown. 

The illustrious German scholar Dr. Roth first pointed out 
In 1854, from a passage in the Rig-Veda, (X, 18, ii), that in 
ancient ages burial was practised by the Hindus, This custom 
was followed by the burning of the dead and the burial of 
the ashes. That this latter custom was also in vogue in the 
Rig-Veda period appears from other passages, such as X, 15, 14, 
and X 16, I. In the Bi&hmana period, of which we are now 
speaking, the custom of burying had ceased altogether, and 
the dead were burnt, and the ashes were buried. We find 
an account of this in the 3{th chapter of the White Yajur-Veda. 
The bones of the deceased were collected in a vessel and 
buried in the ground near a stream, and a mound was raised 
as high as the knee and covered with grass. The relatives 
then bathed and changed their clothes and left the funeral 
ground. The same ceremony is more fully described in the 
Aranyaka of the Black Yajur-Veda., It is scarcely necessary to 
add that the custom which now prevails among the Hindus is 
simple cremation, without the burial of the ashes. This 
according to Dr Rajendra Lala, began from an early part of 
the Christian era. 

The interesting ceremony of the gift of cakes to the departed 
ancestor is described in the second chapter of the White Yajur- 
Veda. The cakes are offered to the Fire and to Son!a, and 
the Fathers are invoked to receive their shares. Then follows 
an address to the Fathers with reference to the six seasons 
of the year. The worshipper then looks at his wife and says : 
“ Fathers ! you have made us domestic men — we have brought 
these gifts to you according to our power/* Then offering a 
thread or wool or hair, he says : ** Fathers ! this is your apparel, 
wear it.** Then the wife eats a cake with a desire to have 
children and says : “ Fathers ! let a male be born in me in this 
season. Do you protect the son in this womb from all sick- 
ness.** Departed spirits, according to the Hindu religion, receive 
offerings from their living descendants, and get none when 
the family is extinct. Hence the extreme fear of Hindus to 
die without male issue, and birth of a son is a part of the 
religion. 


* See Julius Eggling's translation of the Satapatha Brdhmana, Part L p- 

374, Ac. See also Dr. Haug*s edition and translation of the Aitareya 
BrAhmana, and’preface to Dr. Stevenson’s translation of the SAnir-Veda. , 
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Sacrifices were generally classed under three great divisions-j 
v/ar,, the Soma-sacrifice, the Havih-sacrifice, and the sacrifice of 
animals. There is a curious passage in Satapatha BrAhmana 
1,2,3, 7 & 8 about animal sacrifice which deserve, to be 
quoted : 

“ At first; namely, the gods offered up a man as a victim. 
When he was offered up, the sacrificial essence went « out 
of him. It entered into the horse. They offered up the 
horse. When it was offered, the sacrificial essence went out of 
it It entered into the ox. When it was offered up, tlie sacri- 
ficial essence went out of it. It entered into the sheep. 
They offered up the sheep. When it was offered up, the 
sacrificial essence went out of it. It entered into the goat. 
They offered up the goat. When it was offered up, the sacrir 
ficial essence went out of it. It< sntered into this earth. 
They searched for it by digging. They found it (in the shape 
of) those two (substances), the rice and barley : therefore even 
now they obtain those two by digging ; and as much efficacy as 
all tliQse sacrificed animal victims would have for him, so 
much efficacy has this oblation (of rice, &c.), for him who knows 
this.” 

Professor Max Muller infers from this passage that human 
sacrifices prevailed among the ancient Hindus, not in the 
BrAhmana period, not even in the Rig-Veda period, but at 
a still remoter age. Dr. Rejcndra Lala Mitra also infers from 
certain other passages which he quotes from the literature 
of this Brahmana period, that the inhuman custom prevailed 
in the remote past. We demur to the conclusions of these 
two eminent scholars. 

If human sacrifices had prevailed in India before the Rig- 
Veda hymns which are now extant were composed, we should 
certainly have found allusions to it in tlie hymns themselves — - 
allusions far more frequent than we find in the latet Brah- 
mana period. We find no such allusions. The story of 
Sunahsepa, as told in the Rig-Veda, is not evidence of human 
sacrifice. And there is absolutely nothing else in the Rig- 
Veda which can be construed as evidence of this fact. It is 
impossible to suppose that such a striking and fearful custom 
should have existed and gradually fallen into disuse without 
leaving the slightest trace in the Vedic hymns, some of 
which have come down from a very ancient date. 

And where do we find allusions to this custom in the lite- 
rature of the BrAhmana period ? The Sama-Veda is compiled 
from the Rig-Veda, and of course there is no mention of 
human sacrifice in this Veda. There is no mention of the 
horrible custom in the Black Yajur-Veda, and there is no men- 
tion of it in the White Yajur-Veda, properly so called. It is 
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m the Very latest compositions of the BrAhmana period, — in* 
the kkila or supplementary portion of the White Yajur-Veda, 
in tlie BrAhmana of the Black Yajur-Veda, in the Aitareya 
Brahmnna of the Rig-Veda, and the last but one book of the 
Satapatha BrAhmana that we have accounts of human sacrifice. 
Is impossible to postulate the existence of a horrible custom in 
India in the remote past, of which we find no mention in the 
Rig-Veda, in the Sama-Veda, in the Black or White Yajur- 
Veda, but the memory of which suddenly revived after a 
thousand years in the supplements and Brahmanas of the Vedas ? 
Or is it not far more natural to suppose that all the allusions to 
human sacrifice in the later compositions of the BrAhmana period 
are the speculations of priests, just as they have indulged in 
speculations about the sacrifice of the Supreme Being himself?* 
If the priests needed any.suggestion, the customs of the non- 
aryan tribes with whom they became familiar in the BrAhmana 
period would yield that suggestion. 

The story of Sunashepa in the Rig-Veda, which has nothing 
to do with Imman sacrifice, has expanded and taken a new 
shape in the Brahmanas, and is there a story of the sacrifice 
of a man ! It is interesting to trace the gradual develop- 
ment in the Brahmanas of many other similar legends, which 
again take their final shape in the Puranas ! We have seen that 
in Vedic hymns, Soma is said to be obtained from the sky, and 
brought down by a falcon. The falcon in the BrAhmana 
is the Gayatri Metre which flew u|) to the sky for Soma. But 
when GAyatri was carrj'ing Soma the Gandharvas stole it. 
As the Gandharvas are fond of women, VAk or speech went 
in the shape of a woman without clothes to delude the Gand- 
harvas. The Gandharvas were deluded, and recited the Vedas 
to her ; but the gods sang to her and amused her, and so' 
she turned to the gods ; " wherefore even to this day women 
are given to vain things, ^ and hence it is, to him who 
dances and sings tliat they most readily take a fancy ! ” 
(Sat. Br, III 2,4, 6.) Thus both Soma and Vak came to the 
gods. 

A most remarkable legend is told of Manu, who in the 
Vedic hymns is alluded to as the ancient progenitor of man, 
who introduced cultivation and worship by fire. The legend 
in the Satapatha BrAhmana (I, 8,i), is not unlike the account 
of the deluge in the Old Testament. As Manu was washing- 
his hands a fish came unto him and said : ** Rear me, I will 
save thee.” Manu reared it, and in lime it told him “ in such 
and such a year that flood will come. Thou shall then attend- 
to me (f. e. to my advice) by preparing a ship.” The flood 
came, and Manu entered into the ship which he had built iu; 
time ; and the fish swam up to him and carried ' the ship 
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to yonder northern mountain.” The ship was fastened to 
a tree there, and as the flood subsided, Manu gradually 
descended. “ The flood then swept away all these creatures, 
and Manu aloned remain here.” • 

Professor Max Miiller has drawn attention to a celebrated 
Vedic hymn in which the poet, with fervent piety, enquires. 
To which god shall we give our offering.” It is difficult 
to misunderstand the import of this simple and sublime 
hymn ; but ** the authors of the BrAhmanas had so completely 
broken with the pa.st that, forgetful of the poetical character 
of the hymns and the yearning of the poets after the unknown 
god, they exalted the interrogative pronoun itself into a deity, 
and acknowledged a god Ka or Who .” — {Ancunt Literature^ 
P- 433-) 

There is a beautiful Vedic simile in which the sun, pursuing 
the dawn, is compared to «'i lover pursuing a maiden. Who 
could have imagined that this simile would give rise to the legend 
which is found in the Brahmanas (Satapatha I, 7, 4 ; Aitereya 
ni, 33, &c.) ; that Pieijpati, the supreme god, felt a passion 
for his daughter, and this was the origin of creation ! This 
legend in the Brahmana further developed itself in the Purd.- 
nas, where Brahm^ is represented as amorous of his daughter. 
The whole of these monstrous legends arose from a simple 
mehtapor in the Rig-Veda about the Sun following the Dawn. 
That such is the origin of the Pauranik fables was known- to 
Hindu tliinkcrs and commentators, and Professor Max Muller 
quotes and explains a pas.sage from Kum&rila, the great opponent 
of Buddhism and the predecessor of Sankarachtirya, which will 
bear repetition : 

•• It is fabled that Pr^jpati, the Lord of Creation, did vio- 
lence to his daughter. But what does it mean ? PrajApali 
the Lord of Creation, is a name of the sun ; and he is called so 
because he protects all creatures. His daughter Ushas is the dawn. 
And when it is said that he was in love with her, this only 
means that at sunrise the sun runs after the dawn, the dawn 
being at the same time called the daughter of the sun because 
she rises when he approaches. In the same manner it is 
said that Indra was the seducer of Ahalya. This does not 
imply that the god Indra committed such a crime ; but Indra 
means the sun, and AhalyA (from Ahan and li) the night ; 
and as the night is seduced and ruined by the sun of the morn- 
ing, therefore is Indra called the paramour of Ahaly^.” 

It would be useless and tedious to multiply instances of 
the way in which Brahmanik legends sprang from Vedic poetry. 
We will therefore conclude this section with some brief allusions 
to theiBccount of the creation as given in the Brihmanas. 

Thei;e is a myth in the Taittinya Brdhmana (I, i, 3i 5) 
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thst nothing was seen in the beginning except water, and a lotus 
leaf standing out of it. PrajApati dived in the shape of a 
boar and brought up some earth and spread it out and fast- 
ened it down by pebbles. This was the earth. 

A similar story is told in the Satapatha Brdhmana (II, i, 
I, 8), that the gods and Asuras both sprung from PrajApati, 
and tlie earth trembled like a lotus leaf when the gods and 
Asuras contended for mastery. We know that in the Rig- 
Veda, the word Asura is an adjective which means strong or 
powerful, and is invariably applied to gods except in the very 
last hymns of the last Mandala. In the BrAhmanas the word 
has changed its meaning altogether, and is applied to the 
enemies of the gods about whom many new legends are in- 
vented. 

The story of Prajapati conceiving a passion for his daughter 
and this being the origin of creation has already been alluded 
to before. Another account is given in the Satapatha BrAhmana 
(II, S, l) : “ Verily in the beginning Prajapati alone existed here.'* 
He created living beings and birds and reptiles and snakes, but 
they all passed away for want of food. He then made the 
breasts in the forepart of their body (/. e, of the mammals) teem 
with milk, and so the living creatures survived. 

While thus legends and speculations were springing up in the 
BrAhmana period, the religion and religious faith was still as 
in the Rig-Veda period. The gods of the Rig-Veda were 
still worshipped, and the hymns of the Rik, Saman or Yajur- 
Veda were still uttered as texts. Only the veneration with 
which the gods were looked up to in the Rig-Veda period was 
merged now in the veneration for the sacrificial ceremonies. 
And superstition had increased vastly since the Rig-Veda 
period. Every sacrifice, every act, every movement has been 
laid down and described in the Brahmanas, and no departure 
is allowed. Superstitious reasons are alleged for every act 
enjoined on the worshipper, and penances ordained for all kinds 
of mishaps. There are penances, for instance, if the cow 
sits down when being milked, or if she cries, or moves and 
spills the milk, or if the milk is spoilt, or the spoon is broken, 
or if the Agnihotri sheds tears, or if his wife or cow gives 
birth to twins ! (Aitareya Brahmana, V and VII.) Such are 
the inevitable results when priests are made the custodians of 
the conscience of a nation ! 

New gods, however, were slowly finding a place in the 
Hindu pantheon — names which acquired importance in later 
times. We have already seen that Arjuna was another name 
of Indra, even in the Satapatha BrAhmana. In Chapter XVI 
of the White Yajur-Veda, we find Rudra already assuii||ng his 
more modern Pauranik names, and assuming a more distinct 
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fiidividuality. In the Rig-Veda, as we have already seen, Kudra 
is the father of the storms, he is the thunder. In the White 
Vajur^Veda he is oftener described as the cloud, but is 
specially represented as a fearful god, and often the god of 
thieves and criminals, and altogether a destructive power. He 
is called Girisha (because clouds rest on mountains) ; he* is 
Galled T&mra or Aruna or Babhru in colour (from the colour 
of the clouds) ; he is named Nilakantha or blue-necked (also 
from the same reason) ; Kapardin or the long-haired ; Pasupati 
or the nourisher of animals ; Sankara or the benefactor ; Siva 
or^the beneficent; and Rudra or the terrible. Thus in the 
Br&hmana period we find Rudra in a transition stage, and we 
already see the origin of some of the Paiiranik legends about 
Siva. But nowhere in the Brahmana literature do we find 
those legends fully developed, or Rudra represented as the 
Pauranik Siva, the consort of Durgfi or Kali. In the Kaushi- 
taki Br 4 hman, we find great importance attached in one passage 
to I^&na or Mahadeva. In Satapatha Bral^mana vve find the 
following remarkable passage: — “ This is thy share, O Rudra ! 
Graciously accept it together with thy sister Ambika ! '' 
(II, 6, 2, 9.) And in a celebrated passage in the Mundaka 
tjpanishad (which, it must be remembered, is an Upanishad of 
the Atharva-Veda), we find Kali, KaiAli, Manojava, SulohitA, 
SudhfimravarnA Sphulingini, and Visvarupi as the names of 
the seven tongues of fire. In Satapatha Brahmana (II, 4, 4, 6), 
we are told of a sacrifice being performed by Daksha Parvati ; 
and in the Kena Upanishad we find mention of a female called 
UmA Haimavali, who appeared before Indra and explained to 
Indra the nature of Brahman. These are a few specimens of 
the scattered materials in Brahmana literature, out of which 
the gorgeous Pauranik legend of Siva and his consort was 
reared. 

In the Aitareya Br&hmana (VI, 15), and in Satapatha BrAh- 
mana (I, 2, $), we are told the story of the gods obtaining from 
the Asuras the part of the world which Vishnu could stride 
over or cover, and thus they managed to get the whole world. 
It is in the last book of the Satapatha Brahmana (XIV, i, i), 
that Vishnu obtains a sort of supremacy among gods, and his 
head is then struck off by Indra. Krishna, the son of Devakt, 
is not yet a deity; he is a pupil of Gliora Angirasa in the 
ChhAndogya Upanishad (III, 17, 6.) 

While in these scattered allusions we detect materials for the 
construction of the gorgeous Pauranik mythology of a later 
day, we also find in the BrAhmana period traces of that sceptic 
cism in BrAhraanical rites and creed which broke out also at 
a late# day in the Buddhist revolution. The TAndya Brah-' 
ot tlie SAma- Veda contains the Vratya — ^stomas by wludu 
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the Vrfttjras or ' aryans not living atcording to the BrAhmanicai 
system could get admission into that community. They are thus 
described: — They drive in open chariots of war, carry bows 
and la'nces, wear turbans, robes bordered with red and having 
fluttering ends, shoes and sheep skins folded double ; their 
leaders are distinguished by brown robes and silver neck or- 
naments ; they pursue neither agriculture nor commerce ; 
their laws are in a state of confusion ; they speak the same 
language as those who have received Biahmanical consecration, 
but nevertheless call what is easily spoken hard to pronounce.” 
For the rest, a Vralya was not yet looked upon with con- 
tempt, and the Supreme Being is addressed in Prasna Upanishad 
as a Vratya. 

VL The telegiotis speculations of the Upanishads. 

It is a relief to pass on from the rituals and ceremonies of 
the BrS-hmanas to the healthier and more vigorous 
speculations of the Upanishads. The Upanishads, we know, 
were generally composed about the close of the BrAhmana 
period, leaving out of course, the later Upanishads which come 
down even to the Pauranik period. Some impatience appears 
to have been felt with the elaborate and unmeaning rites, the 
dogmatic but childish explanations, and the mystic but gro* 
tesque and absurd reasoning which fill the voluminous Brah- 
manas, and thinking men must have asked themselves if this 
was all that religion could leach. Earnest men, while still con- 
forming to the rites laid down in the Br^hmanas, began to 
speculate on the destination of the human soul, and on the 
nature of the Supreme Being, Learned Kshatriyas, who became 
disgusted with the pretensions of really ignorant priests, must 
have given a start to these healthier speculations, or at least 
carried them on with vigour and success until BrAhmanas who 
were wise in their own esteem, felt their inferiority and came to 
them to learn something of the wisdom of the new school. 
And although there is much in the speculations of the new 
school which, after the lapse of nearly three thousand years, 
appears to us to be grotesque or fanciful, still it is impossible 
not to be struck with the vigour, the earnestness, and the in- 
dependence of thought which characterise the Upanishads. 

The idea of a Supreme Being, a Universal Spirit, an all-per- 
vading Breath or Soul is the keystone of the philosophy and 
thought of the Upanishads. This idea is somewhat different from 
the Monotheism to which Rishis of the Rig-Veda had ultimately 
arrived, and also from Monotheism, as it has been generally 
understood in later days. For Monotheism generally recognises 
a God and Creator as distinct from the created beings ;dbut the 
Mpuotbeism of the Upanishads, whicli has been the Mpnotheisn) 
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of the Hindu religion ever since, recognises God as the Universal 
Being ; — all things else have emanated from him, are a part of 
him and will mingle in him, and have no separate existence. 
This is the lesson which Satyak^ma Jabala learnt from nature, 
and this is the lesson which Y^janavalkya imparted to his be* 
loved and esteemed wHfe Maitreyi. This, too, is the great idea 
which is taught in the Upanishads in a hundred similes and 
stories and beautiful legends, which impart to the Upanishads 
their unique value in the literature of the world. 

“All this is Brahman (the Universal Spirit.) Let a man 
meditate on that visible world as beginning, ending, and 
breathing in the Brahman. * * 

“ The Intelligent, whose body is spirit, whose form is light, 
whose thoughts are true, whose nature is like ether (omni- 
present and invisible), from whom “all works, all desires, all 
sweet odours and tastes proceed ; he who embraces all this, 
who never speaks and is never surprised, 

“ He is my self within the heart, smaller than a corn of rice, 
smaller than a corn of barley, smaller than a mustard seed, 
smaller than a canar}^ seed or the kernel of a canary seed. He 
also is myself within the heart, greater than the earth, greater 
than the sky, greater than heaven, greater than all these 
worlds. 

“ He from whom all works, all desires, all sweet odours and 
tastes proceed, who embraces all this, who never speaks arid 
is never surprised, he — my self within the heart — is that 
Brahman. When I shall have departed from hence, I shall ob- 
tain liim .” — Chhdndogya 111, 14. 

Svetaketu, as we have seen before, stayed with his teacher 
from bis twelfth year to his twenty-fourth, and then returned 
home, “ having then studied ail the V'edas, conceited, consider- 
ing himself well read, and stern.” But he had yet things to 
learn which were not in the ordinary curriculum of the 
BrAhmanic schools of the age. and his father Udtlalaka Aruneya 
taught him the true nature of the Universal Spirit in beautiful 
similes : 

“ As the bees, my son, make honey by collecting the juices 
of distiint trees, and reduce the juice into one form. 

“And as these juices liave no discrimination, so that they 
might say, I am the juice of this tree or that, in the same 
manner, my son, all these creatures, when they have bj2come 
merged in the True, know not that they are merged in the 
True. * ♦ 

“ These rivers, my son, run, the eastern (like the Ganges.) 
towards the cast, the western (like the Indus) towards the 
west. They go from sea to sea (/, e, the clouds lift up the 
' water from the sea to the sky and send it back as rain to the 
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sea).' They become indeed sea. And as those rivfers, vhen 
they are in the sea, do not know, I am this or that 
river. * * 

Place this salt in water and then wait on me tn the 
morning.* 

“The son did as he was commanded. The father said 
to him : ‘ Bring me the salt which you placed in the water 
last night.* The son having looked for it found it not, for 
of course it was melted. 

“ The father said,: ‘Taste it from the surface of the water. 
How is it?* The son replied : ‘ It is salt,’ ‘ Taste it from the 
middle. How is it ? The son replied. * It is salt* ‘ Taste it 
from the bottom. How is it* The son replied : ‘ It is salt.* 
The father said : ‘ Throw it away and then wait on me.’ He 
did so, but salt exists for ever. 

“ Then the father said, in this body, forsooth, you do not 
perceive the True, my son ; but there indeed it is.** — Chhdndo- 
gya VL 

“ At whose wish does Uie mind, sent forth, proceed on its 
errand,” asks the pupil. “At whose command does the first 
breath go forth? At whose wish do we utter this speech? 
What god directs the eye or the ear ? ** 

The teacher replies : “ It is the ear of the ear, the mind 

of the mind, the speech of the speech, the breath of the 

breath, and the eye of the eye. ^ ^ % 

“ That which is not expressed by speech, and by which 
speech is expressed. * • That which does not think by 

mind, and by which mind is thought * * That which does 

not see by the eye, and by which one sees. • • That 

which does not hear by tlie ear, and by which the ear is 

heard. * * Tl)at which does not breathe by breath, and by 

which breath is drawn, — that alone know as Brfihman , — not 
that which people here adored — Kena Upamshad /. 

The italics arc of course ours. But who does not see in 
the above passage an effort of the human mind to shake 
itself from the trammels of meaningless ceremonials and puerile 
rites which priests taught and the “people here*' practised, to 
soar into a higher region of thought and to comprehend the in- 
comprehensible, — the breath of the breath and the soul of the 
soul?' Who is not struck by this manly and fervent effort made 
by the Hindu nation, nearly three thousand years ago, to 
know the unknown Maker, to comprehend the incomprehensible 
God? 

And the joy of him who has comprehended, however feebly, 
* the incomprehensible God, has been well described : 

“He who beholds all beings in the Self in all being he 
never turns away from it. 
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When to a man who understands, the Self has become all 
things, what sorrow, what trouble can there be to him who 
once beheid that unity. 

He, the Self, encircled all, bright, incorporeal, scatheless, 
without muscles, pure, untouched by evil ; a seer, wise, omni- 
present, self-existent, he disposed all things rightly for eternal 
years .'* — Isa Upanishad. 

In the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad we are told that all gods 
are the mainfestation of Self or Pumsha, for he is all gods.*’ 
(I, 4, 6). And likewise that he exists in all men, in the Br&h- 
mana, the Kshatriya, Vaisya and the Sftdra. — (I, 4, 15.) 

The idea of Monoism was carried to its farthest limits in the 
Upanishads— Dualism was never recognised. In the Sankhya 
philosophy, which sprung up at a subsequent period, Nature 
is independent of Purusha ; in the Upanishads it is not. 
The idea of one Universal Being was carried to the extreme 
limit. Everything else is a mainfestation of this Being, 

Our extracts on this subject have been somewhat long, 
but the reader will not regret it. Iv^r the idea of one Universal 
Being is the very keystone of the Hindu religion, and it 
was necessary for us to examine how this idea was first 
developed in India in the Upanishads. We will now pass on 
to other matters, which have also affected and shaped the 
Hindu religion of subsequent ages. 

The creation of the world was still a mystery to those 
early thinkers, and the attempts to solve it were necessarily 
fanciful, and sometimes grotesque. A few passages should 
be quoted. 

“ In the beginning this was non-existent. It became existent 
it grew. It turned into an egg. The egg lay for the time 
of a year. The egg broke open. The two halves were one 
of silver the other of gold. 

“ The silver one became this earth, the golden one the sky, 
the thick membrane (of the white) the mountains, the thin 
membrane (of the yoke) the mist with the clouds, the small 
veins the rivers, the fluid the sea. 

“And what was born from it was Aditya, the Sun. When 
he was born shouts of hurrah arose, and all beings arose and 
all things which they desired.” — C/ihdndogya III, 19. 

A different account is given in VI, 2. of the same Upanishad 
where we are told that— “ In the beginning there was that only, 
which is,— one only without a second.” And that sent forth fire] 
and fire sent forth water, and water sent forth the earth. 

The Aitareya Aranyaka describes how Prana the breath and 
his companions created the world, and then discusses the 
question of the material cause out of which the world was 
created. As in the Rig-Veda {X, 129), and as in the / Jewish 
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account of creation, water is said to be the first material 
cause. 

“ Was it water really ? Was it water ? Yes, all this was 
water indeed. The water was the root, the world was tlie 
shoot.* He (the person) is the father, they (earth, fire, &c.), are 
the sons.” Mahidasa Aitareya knew this.” — (II, i, 8, i.) 

Another speculation is started in the same Upanishad 

” Verily in the beginning all this was Self, — one only. There 
was nothing else blinking whatsoever.” And that Self sent 
forth the water (above the heaven), the lights which are the 
sky, the mortal which is the earth, and the waters under the 
earth. He then formed the Purusha. Fire was produced from 
this Purusha's speech, air from his nose, the sun from his eyes, 
the different quarters from*his ear, shrubs and trees from the. 
hairs of his skin, the moon from his mind, &c. The deities 
(fire, &c.), then asked for a place of rest and food. A cow was 
led to them, and then a horse, and then a man, and they were 
satisfied with the man. Then Mtirti, Matter, was produced 
from water, and thus food was produced. 

A story is told in the Brihaddranyaka that in the beginning 
there was the Self alone, and he made himself into two parts, 
male and female, and the pair took different shapes successively, 
and men, cows, horses, asses, goats, sheep and all other creatures 
were' born. 

* Such were the futile attempts m ule in India, in ancient ages, 
to solve the great mystery of creation, which it has not been 
given to man, cither in the ancient or in modern times, to solve. 
One great generalisation was conceived by the earl)- philosophers 
of India, — they discovered a harmony or unity in the creation 
and the Universe, and that unity was variously styled by them 
Brahman or Atman, Purusha or Self. 

Similar guesses were made, imperfect and often fanciful, but 
nevertheless in a fervent spirit of piety, as to the destination of 
the Soul after death. The central idea is that which has been 
adopted as the cardinal principle of the Hindu religion, that 
good acts lead to their rewards in future existences, but it is 
true knowledge only which leads to union with the Universal 
Spirit. As here on earth, whatever has been acquired by 
exertion, perishes, so perishes whatever is acquired for the 
next world by sacrifices and other good actions performed on 
earth. Those who depart from hence without having discovered 
the Self, and those true desires, for them there is no freedom 
in all the worlds .” — ChhAndofrya VJJf, i, 6. 

The doctrine of transmigration of souls, of which we have 
found no trace in the Rig-Veda, is fully developed in the 
Upanishad.s. Chitra Gang&yani, the Kshatriya king, explained 
to UddAlaka Aruni and hi.s son Svetaketu, of whom we 
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have had repeated mention before, and who came to the 
Kshatriya for instruction, that departed spirits go to the 
moon, and the moon sends them back to be born ^gain. ** And 
according to his deeds and according to his knowledge he is 
born again here as a worm, or as an insect, or as a fish, or as a 
bird, or as a lion, or as a boar, or as a serpent, or as a tiger, 
or as a man, or as something else in different places/’ An 
account then follows of the passage of the dead to the world 
of Agni, to the world of Vayu, to the world of Varuna, to the 
world of Praj&pati, and to the world of Brahman* “ In that 
world there is the lake Ara, the mountains called Yeshtiha, the 
river VijaiA (age less), the tree Ilya, the city S^lajya, the palace 
Apar^jita unconquerable), the door-keepers India and Praj^- 
pati, the hall of Brahman called ViUiu, the throne Vichakshand 
(perception), the couch Amitaujas (endless splendour), and 
the beloved M^nasi (mind), and her image Chtikshushi (eye), 
who, as if taking flowers, are weaving the worlds/’ And there 
he meets Brahman . — Knushttaki I. 

The above passage is a remarkable instance of the process 
by which simple metaphors and similes of poets lent themselves 
into the formation of those gorgeous legends of which the later 
Pui4nas are full We cannot fail to see that the passage 
simply describes how the soul passes into Brahman, and the 
throne of perception and the couch of splendour and the be- 
loved mind are simple metaphors. In the Puranas the meta- 
phors have been crystalized into legends, and can no longer be 
distinguished as metaphors ; 

A somewhat similar doctrine of transmigration is also taught 
by the K.shairiya king, Pravahana Jaibali to the same Svetaketu, 
son of Uddalaka Aruni. TJie passage of the soul through 
various stages to the moon is described : 

Having dwelt there, till their (good) works are consumed, they 
return again the way as they came, finally in the form of rain. 

Then he is born as rice and corn, herbs and trees, sesamum 
'ind beans. From thence the escape is beset with difficulties. 
For whoever the persons may be that eat the food, and be- 
get offspring, he thenceforth becomes like unto them. Those 
whose conduct has been good will quickly attain some good 
birtii, the birth of a Br&hman or a Kshatriya or a Vaisya. But 
those whose conduct has been evil will quickly attain an evil 
birth, the birth of a dog or a hog or a chand&la/’ — Chhando- 
gya V, 10. 

The doctrine of transmigration of souls is again fully and 
beautifully explained in the Brihad^ranyaka (IV, 4), and we 
will make one extract from that Upanishad : 

“ As a catterpillar, after having reached the end of a blade 
of grass, and after having made another approach to anotiier 
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blade, draws itself together towards it, thus does the Self, after 
having thrown off this body, and dispelled all ignorance, and 
after making another approach to another body, draw itself 
together towards it. 

“ And as a goldsmith, taking a piece of gold, turns it into 
another newer and more beautiful shape, so does the Self, after 
having thrown off this body, and dispelled all ignorance, make 
unto himself another newer and more beautiful shape, whether 
it be like the Fathers, or like the Gandharvas, or like the Devas, 
or like FrajApati, or like Brahman, or like other beings.* * 

" So much for the man who desires. But as to the man who 
does not desire ; who, not desiring, free from desires, is satisfied 
in his desires, or desires the Self only, his vital spirits do not 
depart elsewhere ; being Brahman, he goes to Brahman. * * 
And as the slough of a snake lies on an outhill, dead and 
cast away, thus lies the body ; but that disembodied immortal 
spirit is Brahman only, is only light.*' 

Beautiful, indeed, are the passages which describe the final 
emancipation of the soul and its union with Brahman. A little 
further on, after the passage quoted above, occurs the following 
passage from which the reader will see that the Buddhist idea of 
Nirvana arose out of the Hindu idea of union with Brahman : 

“ He, therefore, that knows it, after having become quiet, 
subdued, satisfied, patient, and collected, sees self in Self, sees 
all in Self. Evil does not overcome him, he overcomes all evil. 
Evil does not burn him, he burns all evil. Free from evil, free 
from spots, free from doubt, he becomes a true Brahmana ; — this 
is the Brahma world." 

Still finer is the hymn of triumph with which the soul comes 
to Brahman : 

I come to the hall of Prajapati, to the house : I am glorious 
among Brahmans, glorious among princes, glorious among men. 

I am glorious among the glorious — Chhdndogya VIIT, 14, i." 

This beatitude, this union with Brahman or Self, was what 
Death taught Nachiketas in that beautiful idyll of an Upa- 
nishad called Katha. We will close the present paper with 
an extract from that beautiful creation of fancy and of piety. 
We should remind our readers, however, that Katha is very 
likely an Upanishad of the Atharva-Veda, and apparently 
belongs to a later age than the other Upanishads' from which 
we have quoted before. 

Nachiketas was given by his father unto Death and entered 
the abode of Yama Vaivasvata, and asked him for three 
boons, the last of which is this : 

“ There is tliat doubt, when a man is dead ; — some saying, 
he is ; otliers, he is not. This I should like to know taught by 
thee, this is the third of my boons.'* 
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But Death was unwilling to reveal his secrets, and told 
Nachiketas to ask for other boons. 

Choose sons and grandsons who shall live a hundred years, 
herds of cattle, elephants, gold, horses. Choose the wide abode 
of the earth, and live thyself as many harvests as thou desirtest. 

“ If you can think of any boon equal to that, choose wealth 
and long life. Be king, Nachiketas, on the whole earth. I 
make thee the enjoyer of all desires. 

“Whatever desires are difficult to attain among mortals, 
ask for them, any thing to thy wish ; — these fair maidens with 
tiieir chariots and musical instruments, — such are indeed not 
to be obtained by men ; be waited on by them whom I give 
thee, but do not ask me about dying,” 

Nachiketa said These things lastct ill tomorrow, O Death, 
for they wear out this vigour of all the senses. Even the 
whole of life is short. Keep thou thy horses, keep dance and 
song for thyself.” 

Pressed by the pious enquirer, Death at last reveals the great 
secret, which is the principle of all the Upanishads and the 
principle of the Hindu religion. 

“The wise who, by means of meditation on his Self, recog- 
nizes the Ancient, who is difficult to be seen, who has entered 
into the dark, who is hidden in the cave, who dwells in the 
abyss, as God, — he indeed leaves joy and sorrow far behind. 

“ A mortal who has heard this and embraced it, who has 
separated from it all qualities, and has thus reached the subtle 
Being, rejoices because he has obtained what is a cause for 
rejoicing. The house of Biliaman is open, I believe, O Nachi- 
ketas !” 

Who can, even in the present day, peruse these pious en- 
quiries and fervent thoughts of a long buried past, without 
feeling a new emotion in his heart, without seeing a new light 
before liis eyes ! The mysteries of creation and of the un- 
known future will never be solved by human intellect or by 
human science ; but the first recorded attempts to solve them in 
a pious, fervent, philosophical spirit will ever have an abiding 
interest for every patriotic Hindu and for every thoughtful man. 

In the words of the eminent German writer and philosopher 
Schopenhauer : " From every sentence deep, original and sub- 

lime thoughts arise, and the whole is pervaded by a high and 
holy and earnest spirit. Indian air surrounds us, and original 
thoughts of kindred spirits. * * In the whole world there is 
no study except that of the originals, so beneficial and so 
elevating as that of the Oupnekhat, (Latin translation of the 
Upanishads.) It has been the solace of my life ; it will be the 
solace of my death.” 


R. C. Dutt, c S. 



Art. V.— comparative PENAL LAW. III. 
[Continued from the October 1887 No., p. 379.] 

Breach of Contract, 

A S a general rule, criminal proceedings are not, and should 
not be, permitted for breaches of contract, as (i) tliere is 
generally no injury to the public or community at large ; and 
{ 2 ) full compensation being generally obtainable, the liability to 
compensate (with the addition of costs) is likely to be, in most 
cases, a sufficient deterrent. But positive reasons for adding 
a criminal to the civil sanction are not absent, and where they 
exist, constitute exceptions to one or the other of these two 
heads. Chapter XIX of the Indian Penal Code, which deals 
with this subject, is headed — Of the criminal breach of con- 
tracts of service and the reasons why criminal breaches of 
contracts should generally partake of this character are four- 
fold, namely ; that they involve harm of a kind which money 
cannot repair ; that the promisor knows that such harm is likely 
to result from his omission ; that the promise might be kept 
with comparatively little trouble ; and lastly, that the promisor 
is so poor that a civil action would be futile. A workman is 
more likely to be poor than his employer, and it was princi- 
pally on this ground that in England, up to the year 1867, 
workman was liable to be sent to prison for breaking his 
contract of service, and that in India the indigo-planters of 
Bengal wanted to make the ryots liable to imprisonment for 
non-fulfilment of contracts to cultivate indigo. Those cases, 
in which the breach of contract is likely to cause death, irre- 
parable damage, or at least very serious injury to person or 
property, constitute an exception to the first of the two heads 
mentioned above 

Section 490 * of the Indian Penal Code deals with breaches 


• “ VVhocver, being bound by a lawful contract to render his pc'sonal 
service in conveying or conducting any person or any property from one 
place to another place, or to act as servant to any person during a voyage, 
or journey, or to guard any person or property during a voyage or journey, 
voluntarily omits so to do, except in the case of illness or iJI-treat.- 
ment, shall be punished with imprisonment of either desciiption fora 
term which may extend to one moiub, or with fine which may extend to 
Rs. 100, or with both.” Illustration {a) is as follows: “A. a palanquin- 
bearer, being bound by legal contract to carry Z, from one place to 
another, runs away in the middle of the stage. A has committed the 
offence defined in this section.” The maximum punishment is not 
excessive, consideiing that the person abandoned might be an invalid or 
otherwise helpless. 
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of contract to render personal service during a voyage or 
journey. The position of a European traveller (perhaps a 
lady) abandoned by palki-bearers at night, or at noon-day 
under a tropical sun, may be easily imagined by those who 
have been in India, or even not further east than Egypt. The 
difficulty of getting anything to eat or drink, even for those ^who 
know the language, constitutes in some parts of the country 
something more than a serious inconvenience ; it might, under 
some circumstances, and especially if ignorance of the people 
and the language were superadded, constitute a positive 
danger. Coolies and palki-bearers are men who live from day 
to day, and the idea of getting monetary compensation from 
them is absurd. On this subject the framers of the Code 
remark : “ It is often necessary for travellers of the upper 
classes, even for English ladies, ignorant perhaps of the native 
languages, and with young children at their breasts, to perform 
journeys of many miles over uninhabited wastes, and through 
jungles in which it is dangerous to linger for a moment, in 
palanquins borne by persons of the lowest class. If, as some- 
times happens, those persons should set down the palanquin 
in a solitary place and run away, it is difficult to conceive a 
more distressing situation than that in which their employer 
would be left. None but very high damages would be any 
separation for such a wrong. But the class of people by whom 
alone such a wrong is at all likely to be committed can pay 
no damages. The whole property of the delinquents would 
probably not cover the expense of prosecuting them civilly. 
It therefore appears to us that breaches of contract of this 
description may, with strict propriety, be treated as crimes.” 
The necessity for protecting travellers has, as might have 
been expected, been experienced in a country like the Russian 
Empire, and the Penal Code of Russia* prescribes rigorous 
penalities not only against professional guides who run away 
and leave travellers, but also against private persons who 
abandon their comrades under circumstances in which the 
abandonment may have fatal consequences for the latter. 

Section 491 punishes with three months* imprisonment breach- 
es of contract to attend on and supply the wants of hel[>less 
persons ; and section 492 deals with the breach of a contract 
to serve for not more than three years at a distant place, to 
which the servant is conveyed at the master*s expense, provided 
the service is reasonable and proper, and the employer 
has not been guilty of ill-treatment or of any breach of his 
own promises. The place must be within British India, so 
that the section covers the case of inland emigration to the 


♦ Russ. P. C., Art. isi/ et seqq. 
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tea-gardens of Assam and Cachar, but not emigration to Dema^ 
rara/Trinidad, or the Mauritius. 

I know of only one statute in England which penalises 
breaches of contract, pure and simple. These breaches are an 
exception to the first of the two heads specified above, that is, 
the harm they cause, or may cause, is of a public or far-reaching 
character. They are wilful and malicious breaches of contract 
to supply gas or water, knowing, or having reasonable cause to 
believe, that the inhabitants may probably be deprived wholly 
or to a great extent of gas or water, or similar breaches of any 
contract of service^ knowing, or having reason to believe, that 
the probable consequence will be to endanger human life, or 
cause serious bodily injury, or expose valuable property to 
destruction or serious injury * Such acts constitute a curtailment 
of the otherwise unlimited right to strike, which is conferred 
by section 3 of the Statute ;*+ and, so far as I know, they are the 
only instances in w^hich pure breaches of contract arc criminally 
punishable in England. There are, no doubt, some provisions 
of law, which deal with apparent breaches of contract ; for 
instance, Art 394 of Stephen’s Digest mentions an employer’s 
breach of contract towards the seamen engaged by him ; but 
this is really a breach of a duty imposed by law in conse- 
quence of the contract, and other similar breaches of legal duties 
may be enumerated, such as wilful neglect to provide food and 
clothing for apprentices or servants, or wilful neglect of a 
patient in a lunatic asylum. These are acts which, under certain 
circumstances, might amount to manslaughter or murder, and 
as such, they would be punishable also under the Indian Penal 
Code. To revert to India, the breaches of contract enu- 
merated above are only those with which the Penal Code 
deals ; but there are one or two other acts, similar to the non- 
supply of gas or water, which are made punishable by local 
or special Acts, Municipal Acts make it an offence punishable 
with a month s imprisonment or fine, for conservancy sweepers 
to resign their duties unless they have given one month’s 
notice. The necessity for such a rule is palpable in a country, 


*38 and 39 Vic, c. 86, ss, 4,5.--Section 7 punishes certain acts of 
intimidation in oider to compel another to break his contract. The words 
used are general (‘’to compel any person to abstain from doing any act 
which he has a right to do, &c, ” ) , though not so general as the definilioh 
of criminal intimidation in the Indian Penal Code (503). I believe, how- 
ever, that the offence is. broadly speaking, restricted to trade disputes. 

t This section alters the common law of conspiracy with regard to trade 
disputes, and enacts that an agreement or combination by two or more 
persons to do, or procure to be done, any act in contemplation or further- 
ance of a trade dispute between employers and workmen, shall not be 
indictable as a conspiracy, if such act committed by one person would 
not be punishable as a crime. 
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where scavenger's work is only performed by one caste, and 
Municipalities have sometimes to import members of such 
^caste at considerable expense from other districts. In this 
case both principles are applicable. The sweepers are generally 
not men of such substance that civil suits would be an adequate 
remedy > while their leaving off work in a body would consti- 
tute a positive danger to the community at large. Sucli an 
act is essentially a public offence, and the swift action of the 
criminal law is requisite for the protection of society. Again, 
Act V. of i86i (Police Act) renders a constable liable to three 
months’ imprisonment, or to a penalty ,not exceeding three 
'months’ pay, if he resigns without the permission of his 
superior officer, or without giving two months’ written notice 
of his intention to resign. This Act, which is also punishable 
in Kngland, partakes of the dual character of a breach of legal 
duty and a breach of contract of sei:‘vice. 

I should not omit to mention also Act XIII of 1859, 
which permits of the criminal punishment of artificers, 
workmen, or labourers, who. having received money in ad- 
vance on account of any work, wilfully and without law- 
ful or reasonable excuse^ neglect or refuse to perform such 
work. The Magistrate may, at the option of complainant, 
either order specific performance or repayment of the 
advance, and non-compliance with such order renders the 
defaulter liable to three months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour. The words I have italicised impart to the omission 
a distinctly criminal element ; and it is not easy to see why 
some Local Governments have been chary of extending the 
the provisions of the Act even to large towns. The Act is in 
force throughout the Punjab, Coorg, the Bombay Presidency, 
and the greater part of Lower Bui man ; and it has even been 
extended to certain scheduled districts in the Louder Provinces. 
It is not uncommon for natives in this country to take advan- 
ces, only intending to work out a portion of the advance, 
and to misappropriate the remainder ; * and there can be no 
doubt that employers of labour in this country cannot recover 
any thing due from their employees wdth the same facilities as 
in England : even if a decree be gained, the employee absconds, 
or there is no property to attach. Moreover, in India, the 
same moral obloquy does not attach to the misappropriation of 


•This act is cheating. See illus (/) and (jgr) of Sec. 415. P. C. The 
difficulty of proving the intent, constitutes a reason for the extension of 
Act XlII of 1859. It is surely rather hard on capitalists that Local Gov- 
ernments should hesitate to allow the punishment of a man, who takes an 
advance and then wilfully and without lawful or reasonable excuse refuses 
to do the work. The necessity for pioving these ingicuients should elimi- 
nate all chance of oppression. 
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money as in England, and hence there are less deterrent 
motives for abstaining from such an offence. For these and 
other reasons I don’t think any squeamishness should be shown 
in extending the provisions of the Act to all places where 
labour is extensively employed. ♦ 

There are, then, in England only two cases in which a pure 
breach of contract is a penal offence, and in both these cases 
we have the elements of criminality, for the breach must be 
wilful and malicious. Let us now turn to the continent, and 
vve shall see that the existence of a strong and powerful execu- 
tive enables continental statesmen and legislators to penalise 
certain' classes of acts in a manner which miglit shock or 
offend public sentiment in England, f In Austria, a simple 
breach of contract to supply stores, or a failure to supply them 
conformably to the contract, to troops in the field at a time 
of war, is punishable with two years’ imprisonment and a fine 
of 2.000 florins. Sub-contractors and intermediate agents are 
punishable, if guilty of negligence, but not otherwise ; but it 
is worthy of observation that the contractor himself is punish- 
able for a mere failure to perform, quite apart from anyquestion of 
negligence. Those who contract merely to troops or 
stores of war arc in a more favourable position than those who 
contract to furnish stores ; that is to say, they are only punish- 
able, if the transport could not be properly carried out owing to 
their acts, intentional omissions, or negligence. It goes without 
saying that great military powers like Germany and France, with 
enormous standing armies, should have similar provisions. In 
these countries as well as in Belgium, J simple delay in the 
delivery of stores in time of war is punishable ; the additional 
elements of negligence or imprudence enhancing the punish- 
ment to two years' imprisonment. Moreover, some other 
breaches of contract are punishable; for instance, a failure to 
deliver food in time of famine, or to prevent a public calamity, 
Turning to the Fenal Code of Holland we should infer, 
without further knowledge on the point, that, the Dutch 
not being such a military nation, and not so pressed 


• A former Law Member of the Government of India has remarked 
that much inconvenience has been fell in consequence of the Act not applying 
to contracts for domestic or personal services. Sec. 3 B. L. R. A. Cr. 32. 

t It is perhaps open to doubt whether this shock would be so great 
since the revelations concerning cock-screw bayonets and cutlasses. 
Indeed, naval and military men generally appear to be of opinion, that 
somebody <-ught to swing in consequence of these disclosures. But it 
is to be feared that there are many members in the House of Commons, 
who would far sooner see the British Empire weakened or ruined, than 
assent to any new departure in policy or legislation, which might en- 
croach on the sacred liberty of the British citizen, 
t Fr. P. C., 430 ; Germ. P. C., 329 ; Belg. P. C., 292. 
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by military necessities, the criminal law would not penalise 
simple delay or negligence. So we find that the code punishes * 
only acts of fraud in the delivery of articles necessary for the 
fleet or the army, by which the safety of the State may be en- 
dangered in time of war. It is sufficient, however, that the things 
are supplied during a time of peace, if the act is likely to compro- 
mise the safety of the State during a time of war ; so that this 
section, if any fraud could be proved, would cover the case of 
supplying worthless cutlasses and bayonets to the Admiralty 
and War Office. But if this provision is of a less rigorous 
nature than those in the codes of Austria^ Hungary, Belgium, 
France, and Germany, the Dutch are too sensible a people to 
shrink from prescribing equally stringent penalties against 
breaches of contract by which personal safety or property may be 
threatened or endangered. Every p^recaution is taken to pre- 
serve the natural sand-hills and artificial dykes from the invad- 
ing ocean ; the former are sown with binding grasses, and it 
is a criminal offence to kill the ^tork, as it eats the frogs and 
worms, which would otherwise do injury. We are not, then, 
surprised to find that to cause an inundation intentionally is 
regarded as a very lieinous offence, and to cause one by the 
merest fault or negligence, is punishable with from three months 
to a year's imprisonment, according to the results while 
fraudulent breaches of contract by those who undertake the 
repair of the embankments arc punishable with as much as six 
years’ imprisonment. 

In conclusion, the laws above quoted furnish good and ample 
precedents for special legislation, should it be considered by 
English statesmen and legislators that the interests of the State, 
and therefore of the tax-payers, require more adequate pro- 
tection in any direction from negligent or dislioncst contractors. 
There are certainly strong groundsfor thinking that the Indian 
Government should be placed in a stronger and more secure 
position than it is in at present. The last decade has witness- 
ed the somewhat extraordinary spectacle of contractors supply- 
ing Indian troops with worthless stores, and then adding insult 
to injury by suing the Government for refusing to pay their 
demands in full. In such cases it is anomalous that there should 
beany resort to the ordinary Civil Courts, and no nation but the 


• Code Pdnal des Pays-Bas, 332. The punishment is a maximum of 
six years' imprisonment. Art. 331 punishes similar acts in the carrying out 
of any work, or in the supply of materials, which may cause danger to 
person or property (at any time), or to the State in time of war. 

t Penal Code, 157 : imprisonment for 12 years, if there is common danger 
to property ; 15 years, if danger of death for any peison ; 20 years, or for 
life, if the death of any person is actually caused, 
t Ibid, 158. 
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English would give the latter jurisdiction. In other countries 
such matters are decided cither by some member of the adminis- 
tration, or at most in “administrative*** or executive courts 
(tribunaux administratifs.) Whether some of the provisions I 
have above referred to should be incorporated in a more or less 
mod^^ed form in the Indian criminal law, is a matter that is 
worthy of the serious consideration of the Foreign and Military 
Departments of the Government of India. 

Offences against Marriage and the Relations of the Sexes, 
Some years ago a .judge of the highest court in one of the 
Provinces of British India, while reducing a sentence passed 
by a subordinate court for the offence of adultery, remarked 
from the bench that such prosecutions were to be deprecated, 
as adultery did not constitiite a criminal offence in the civilized 
countries of Europe ! A passage in paragraph 20 of the Govern- 
ment Re'solulion on the liengal Police Report for the year j886, 
indicates that such abysmal ignorance is not exceptional. 
From that passage it appears that, during the year 1886, there 
were 4,050 complaints of offences relating to marriage, but 
only 244 convictions ! The inference is just and legitimate, 
that the small percentage of convictions may be due to the 
prevalence of hazy notions regarding the law of other countries 
on this subject. A monograj)h on comparative penal law would 
be incomplete without some mention of these offences ; but 
I recognize the advisability of avoiding controversial discussion 
regarding tht-m in the pages of a general Review. I shall, 
therefore, confine myself to an epitome of the law, and to a 
brief statement of a few suggestions which appear to be worthy 
of consideration. 


• The separntion of powers (separation des pouvoirs) in France and other 
continental countries means that, just as the ordinary Jiidj^es are independ- 

ent of the executive, so the Governinent and its nfifirials, whilst acting 
officially, are independent of the ordinary Courts. In France the ordinary 
Judjjes are incompetent to pronounce Judgment on any executive act (acte 

administratif), that is, any act done hy any official fide in his official 
character. If a minister, a prefect, a magistrate, or a policeman commits 
acts in excess of his legal authority (execs des pouvoirs), the rights of the 
individual aggrieved must be determined by “administrative law'' and in 
“administrative courts ’* * I shall shortly pul)li^li a separate essay on the 
necessity for a droit admimstratif 9.nd executive courts in India. Our policy, 
of letting anything and everything drift into the maelstrom of the Civil 
Courts bids fair to ruin the country and the administration. A very Jaige pro^ 
portion of the time of the Cnlciitt.a High Court is taken up in deciding 
cases relating to the procedure of Revenue Courts, e.g.y whether a sale 
for arrears of revenue has been properly advertised, held, or conducted ! 
The Civil Courts should have no jurisdiction in such ntaiteis. As to juris- 
diction in revenue and rent matters, Bengal would do well to take a leaf 
from tlie statute-book of other proviaces. 
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In most of the countries of Europe, the husband and wife 
are equally punishable for adultery ; this is so in Russia, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Holland, and Hungary. In Russia*^ the 
punishment is imprisonment from four to eight months, or (in 
the case of a woman) relegation to a convent. In Germanyf 
the imprisonment extends to six months, but there can- only 
be a prosecution after a decree for divorce has been pronounced 
in consequence of the adultery. A similar restriction exists 
in Hungary i except that a decree for separation is sufficient ; 
the maximum imprisonment is three months. Both in Germany 
and Hungary, the paramour as well as the husband and wife 
are punishable. Art. 241 of the Dutch Penal Code punishes 
with six months* imprisonment (i) the married person who 
commits adultery (2) the unmarried person who does so, know- 
ing that his or her paramour is married. In Denmark}} the law 
appears to be the same, but the punishment is fine only, if the 
husband and wife had ceased to live together, and there are 
other extenuating circumstances In Fiance, both the wife 
and her accomplice are punishable with from three months to 
two years* imprisonment, while the latter is liable in addition 
to pay a fine of from one hundred to two thousand francs. 
Tiie husband, however, is not punishable for simple adultery, 
but he may be prosecuted, on the complaint of the wife, for 
keeping a concubine in the conjugal house, the penalty being 
a fine of from one hundred to two thousand francs ; in Belgium 
he is further liable to imprisonment for from one month to one 
year. II 

It is probable that adultery and certain other offences against 
morality were never made criminal offences in England, as they 
were taken cognizance of, and often severely punished by, the 
ecclesiastical courts.lT In America** adultery and even fornica- 
tion is punished as a common-law offence, if so open and 
notorious as to amount to a public nuisance, while in many <»f 
the States these acts have been made statutory offencc.s.f^" In 
India the definition of adultery is narrowed, and is confined to 


» P. C, Tit. xi. § P. C. 159. 

t P. C. 172. II French P. C. 336,339; Bclg. 

t P. C. 246. P. C. 389 

^ In one case a woman was fined ;^2,ooo fi»r notorious adultery. Cal. 
of State Papers, 1633-34, p. 418. The courts sometimes interfered in 
quarrels between mnnied people. Thus “ Nicholaus Elyott r.otator olficio 
quod non tractat Margaretam uxorem suam maritali effecione.” 

•* Bisnop, Cr. Law. i. 38. 7th Ed. 

tt Tl)«.law goes dangerously far in some States. In Connecticut, where 
adultery felony, an unsuccessful enticement to it has been adjudgd to be 
an indictable iUlempt ! Otherwise in Pensylvania, where the acf is only 
a misdemeanour. The Slate v. Avery, 7 Conn. 266 ; Smith v. Common* 
wealth, 4 Smith, Pa. 209. See Bishop, 6tat. Crimes, -625, 654, 655. 
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its commission with a married woman, while the woman herself 
is not punishable. The reasons given by the framers of the 
Code for not punishing the inconstancy of the woman are far 
less applicable now than when they were written. ‘^To make 
laws /or punishing the inconstancy of the wife while the law 
admits the privilege of the husband to fill his zenana with 
women, is a course which we are most reluctant to adopt. We 
are not so visionary as to think of attacking by law an evil so 
deeply rooted in the manners of the people of this country as 
polygamy. We leave*it to the slow, but we trust, the certain 
operation of education and of time.’* These two potent factors 
have done their work, and Hindus, * generally speaking, are now 
monogamists. Hindu wives of the upper classes are not the tame 
subservient creatures that m^iny suppose them to be, but are well 
able to take care of themselves. As to the lower classes, the 
practice of keeping a concubine in the conjugal house is no 
doubt a fertile source of quarrels and disturbance ; but, follow- 
ing the analogy of the French and Belgian Codes, this should 
be made a criminal offence. The Chinese Penal Code f punishes 
the adulteress, and such a practice is entirely in harmony with 
the ideas and feelings of all oriental nations. Along the 
frontiers of the Panjab, inhabited hy fierce and warlike races, 
the legislature have had to penalise the adultery of married 
women. J Other races of India may not be naturally fierce 
tind warlike ; but the jealousy of the East arises not from love 
only, but from customs, manners, and social laws, and even 
from religion. Such jealousy may be cold, and even joined 
with indifference and contempt, hut it is always terrible, and 
thirsts for revenge. The present exemption of women — and this 
is practically what the remarks of the framers of the Code 
amount to — proceeds on the assumption that they are cattle 
or slaves, without independent volition, and not responsible 
for their actions. The inconstancy of wives in India not only 
leads to the commission of crimes of violence, but is also 
a fruitful source of intrigue, false charges, plotting, and even 
civil litigation. The liability of the woman to punishment 
would greatly reduce these evils, and 1 venture to think it 
would give an immense impetus to the emancipation of women 


* There is even a strong feeling among Mahommedans against taking a 
second wife without some reasonable cause, as e. the barrenness of the 
first wife* 

t China P. C. 366, 367. 

% Reg I. 1872, s. 8, repealed and re-enacted in the Panjab Frontier 
Crimes Regulation, IV of 1887, s. 32. See also s. 7 of the Sindh Frontier 
Regulation of 1872. According to the laws of Manu, the adulterous wife 
was to be devoured by dogs in a public place, and the adulterer burned 
slowly to death on a red-hot iron bed. 
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from the zenana. Montesquieu, ♦ speaking of Eastern countries, 
remarks : " There are climates where the impulses of nature 

have such force, that morality has almost none. If a man be 
left with a woman, the temptation and the fall will be the 
same thing;, the attack certain, the resistance none. In^ these 
countries, instead of precepts, they have recourse to bolts and 
bars.” But it may be said that the legislature now sets Indian 
husbands the example in the matter of treating women as 
irresponsible cattle. By extending the penalty in section 497 
of the Penal Code to Hindu and Mahomedan wives, the Legis- 
lature would show their desire to place women on the same 
footing as men ; and this example would surely re-act on 
Indian husbands, and would tend to raise the status of women, 
to increase their freedom of action, and remove or lessen 
the necessity for “ bolts and bars.” It may be said that false 
charges might be brought against women, as happened in 
the Roman republic ; but this was owing to the fact that 
public accusations were required in Rome, whereas at the 
present day, in most civilized countries, prosecutions can only 
be instituted by the husband. Public accusations in Rome 
came to an end with the establishment of monarchy. Montes- 
quieu alludes to the Julian law, which ordained that a woman 
should not be accused of adultery, till after her husband had 
been charged with favouring her irregularities. This, he re- 
marks, limited greatly, and annihilated as it were, this sort 
of accusation. One of the objects of the Julian law was to 
prevent consenting and conniving husbands from making 
capital out of the criminal law. 

As regards the offence of bigamy, there are one or two 
points worthy of consideration. Neither in England nor in 
India does the law apply to any person, whose husband or 
wife shall have been continuously absent and not heard of 
for a period of seven years. It is submitted that the legisla- 
ture .should declare that, though such period has not elapsed, 
yet proof of a bond fide belief of the death of the first husband 
or wife should entitle to an acquittal. The provi.so in 24 
and 25 Viet., c. 100, s. 57 is, that a second marriage, after seven 
years* ignorance as to the life of the first husband or wife, 
shall not be criminal. Sir James Stephen in his Digest 
suggests that a person may not be guilty, even though seven 
years have not passed. Suppose a woman saw her husband 
fall overboard in the middle of the Atlantic, and saw a boat 
go out to search for him and return without him ; suppose that 
she took out administration to his estate, heard nothing of him 
for five years, and then married again, would she be guilty of 


* £sp. des Lois, bk. xvi. 8 . 


t £sp. des Lois, vii. 11. 
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bigamy, if by some wonderful chance he had escaped ? Surely 
not. This view was taken by Denman and Amphlett JT. 
in the case of R. v. Moore,* * * § tried at Lincoln in 1877. It is 
embodied in the Penal Code of Louisiana :f “ A person having 
a wife or husband living, who shall, without having a reason- 
able cause to believe such wife or husband to be dead, contract a 
second marriage, is guilty of bigamy.” Art. 578 enacts that 
the absence of the first wife or husband for five years without 
intelligence is to be considered a reasonable belief of death. 
The law is much the- same in New Yoik,J and any person may 
marry again, whose wife or husband has been sentenced to 
imprisonment for life. The new Divorce Act in France includes 
a ‘ .severe criminal sentence ’ among the grounds for divorce. 

The following suggestions are well worthy of the considera- 
tion of the English and Indian Legislatures : — 

1. Should not the period of absence be reduced from seven 
to five years ? 

2. Should it not be declared that a bond fide belief of the 
death of first husband or wife, is a sufficient defence to a 
prosecution for bigamy ?§ 

3. Should not the permanent insanity of husband or wife 

or a sentence of five years’ imprisonment be a ground 
for divorce, and a complete defence to a prosecution for 
bigamy ? 

As to a sentence of imprisonment for crime, this is a ground 
for divorce in nearly all the States of America. In some States 
the sentence must be for life ; in Massachusetts it need only 
be for five years : in Vermont, Michigan, Wisconsin, Nebraska 
and Arizona for three years : in Pennsylvania, Idaho, and 
Georgia for two years : and in Minnesota for any term. In 
some States the marriage is at once dissolved by the fact of 
conviction, without any judgment of divorce or other legal 
process ; in others, on the application of the other party. |1 

In England seduction is a ground for an action for damages 
per quod sen iiium amisit ; but neither in England lior India 
is seduction per se a criminal offence. All right-minded men 


* 13 Cox, C. C. 544 ! also R, v. Morton,- ii Cox, C. C. 670. But contret 
R. V. Gibbons, 12 Cox, C. C. 237, and R v. Bennett. 14 Cox, C. C. 45. 

Q — Who shall decide when judges disagree ? A.— The Legislature, 

t Lou. P C. 577, 578. I t N. Y. P.C. 298, 299. 

§ Perhaps some lapse of time should be insisted on. As regards the 
Enoch Arden case, it is the law in some American States, that one party to a 
marriage, who marries again on the false rumour of the other’s death, when 
such other has been absent two years, is not liable to the penalties of 
adulteiy or bigarny, but the one not twice married may, on return, elect to 
have the former wife or husband restored, or the first marriage dissolved.— 
Stimson’i Stat Law, p. 670, 

II Ibid. pp. 687, 688. 
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Will probably agree that the seduction of a chaste girl under 
promise of marriage should be made a criminal offence. Such 
seduction could actually be punished in India as cheating, but 
it would not be covered by section 3, (2) of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, ^ as in England false pretences and false re- 
presentations mnst relate to some existing fact, and not to 
the performance of an act in the future. Livingston remarks, 
in his Introductory Report to the Code of Crimes and Punish- 
ments for Louisiana : “ Seduction is not, I believe, punishable 
ill England, unless preceded by a conspiraty. Yet, if we con- 
sider the base profligacy of the act, by which the most implicit 
confidence is destroyed, and the most solemn promises are 
deliberately broken, not only to the utter ruin of the unsuspect- 
ing victim, but to the disgrace and misery of her connexions, 
it is one in which the immorality of the act and the misery it 
inflicts both require exemplary punishment.” Sec. 342 of the 
Louisiana Penal Code punishes the seduction of a woman of 
good reputation under promise of marriage. By sec. 284 of the 
New York Penal Code “ a person who, under promise of 
marriage^ seduces and has secret intercourse with an unmarried 
female of previous chaste character, is punishable with imprison- 
ment for not more than five years, or with fine not exceeding 
1,000 dollars, or with both.” The subsequent intermarriage of 
the parties, or the lapse of two years from the commission- of 
the offence, is a bar to a prosecution. In Germany f the seduc- 
tion of a chaste girl under the age of sixteen years is punishable 
with one year's imprisonment : no promise of any sort is 
necessary, but there can only be a prosecution on the complaint 
of the parents or guardian. The Hungarian Penal Code J uses 
the words “ young respectable girl,” and the age is reduced to 
fourteen, while the maximum imprisonment is five years. The 
Danish law requires that the girl should be more than twelve 
and under sixteen years of age ; and there can be no prosecu- 
tion except on the complaint of parents or guardians. The 
Danish differs from the Hungarian law in requiring “seduction.” 
On this point the Dutch Code § is the same as the law in 
Hungary, but two periods are named, the maximum imprison- 
ment being twelve years, if the girl be under twelve years of 
age, and eight years if she be more than twelve and under 
sixteen ; in the latter case private sanction is necessary for a 
prosecution. The Criminal Law Amendment Act has omitted to 
penalise seduction under promise of marriage, while the provi- 
sion that the mere act of connexion with a girl under sixteen 


• 48 and 49 Viet. c. 69. | t P. C. 182. 

I Hung P. C. 236. In this case seduction is not necessary, the act being 
an uifence. | § P. C. 244, 245. 
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5»ears of a^e, though of known immoral character, has 
ludicrously overstepped the bounds of sound and reasonable 
legislation: 

Finally, the happiness and security of Hindu and Mahomedan 
marital* life would be enhanced by making proxenetism a 
criminal offence, as it is in most continental countries. In this 
matter again the provisions of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act are absurd and indefensible, and could never have been 
passed but for the frenzy of excitement and indignation aroused 
by the pseudo-revelations and fictitious garbage of the Pall Mall 
Gazette. The first clause of section 2 of that Act is so general 
as to be perhaps unworkable, or if worked, will cause far more 
harm than good. The mischief aimed at in the laws of other 
countries is habitual proxenetism, or proxenetism for gain. 
Sec. 334 of the French Penal Code uses the words “ habitually ; ” 
the German Code* uses the words “habitually, or for an in- 
terested motive ” ; the Louisiana Code “ for gain ” ; the Dutch 
Code f “ intentionally and for the purpose of gain ” ; the Danish J 
Code “ for payment,’* and so on. This is but one instance of 
the importance to lawyers and legislators of a knowledge of 
the criminal laws of other countries on the same subject-matter. 
As to the Criminal Law Amendment Act, its sins of omission 
and commission arc equally conspicuous. It is not too much 
to say that, had there been half-a-dozen criminal jurists in the 
House of Commons, some of the provisions of this Act would 
have been on the statutc-b(Jok half a century ago, while others 
would have been rejected as ludicrous. 

The ptoxenclisrn of parents and guardians is properly 
punished with great severity, the maximum punishment in most 
of the Continental Codes being bom five to six years imprison- 
ment. It is we’il known that this tdfcnce {'not punishable in India) 
is very rife in Bengal, and it is by penali.sing such acts, that the 
Legislature might do much to raise the general standard of 
morality. The practice being prevalent and even ingrained, 
punishment should be mild at first ; but morality and legisla- 
tion, as Bcntham has remarked, have the same centre though 
not the same circumference. The constant tendency of the 
former is to follow in the footsteps of the latter, and 
an Occidental Legislature in an Oriental country can, in certain 
matters, do much to accelerate a people’s social and moral 
progress by legislating in accordance with the opinions of the 
more honourable portion of the community, or at any rate, 
somewhat in advance of the normal standard of the masses. 


• V. C. 180. 


I t P. C. 250. 
t P. C. 182. 
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Defamation. 

The principal differences in the English and Indian law of 
defamation appear to be the following : — 

(i.) The Indian law makes no difference between words, 
spoken and words written or printed : in England 
spoken words, no matter how gross may be the impu- 
tations conveyed in them, furnish ground for a civil 
action only ; 

(2 ) The English doctrine as to libel being an offence as 
tending to breaches of the peace is unknown to the 
Indian law. The English theory is illogical, and has 
not failed to produce considerable inconvenience ; 

(3.) In India a privileged communication must be made in 
good faith : there appear to be some exceptions in 
England to this very salutary rule ; 

(4.) Where a communication is made to some person by way 
of caution, it need not be shown in India that the 
accused was under any special obligation to warn 
such person ; 

(5.) There is no exact equivalent in the code to the privilege 
accorded in England to newspaper reports of public 
meetings, on condition of the editor consenting to in- 
sert any reasonable contradiction or explanation. 

The definition of defamation in the Indian Penal Code is 
amplified and made more precise by four explanations. The 
first relates to — 


Defamation of deceased persons. 

In the case of R, v, Topham * it was said by Lord Kenyon, 
C. J. : “ Now to say, in general, that the conduct of a dead 

person can at no time be canvassed ; to hold that, even after 
ages are passed, the conduct of bad men cannot be contrasted 
with the good, would be to exclude the most useful part of 
history, and, therefore, it must be allowed that such publica- 
tions may be made fairly and honestly. 15 ut, let this be done 
whenever it may, whether soon or late after the death of the 
party, if it be done with a malevolent purpose, to vilify the 
memory of the deceased, and with a view to injure his posterity, 
then it is done with a design to break the peace, and then it 
is illegal. ** In this connection the rule as to probable breach 
of the peace is not out of place, but a more recent case, tried 
before Mr. Justice Stephen, shows that the Legislature should 
more precisely define the limit to which prosecutions may be 
instituted by the relatives of deceased persons. The Indian 
Code requires that the imputation should be “ intended to be 


♦ 4 T. R. 126, 129— also R. V. CntMey^ ib. 
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hurtful to the feelings of the family or other near relatives, ” 
Even this is not sufficiently precise. Can a great-grandson 
bring a oliarge, or where is the line to be drawn ? Tin's point 
may have arisen in magisterial courts in India, but there is no 
reported ruling on the subject. Important omissions in the 
statute law such as these are in England decided, as occasion 
arises, by Judge-made law. The tendency, on the other hand, 
of the most recent criminal codes is to proceed in accordance 
with the maxim, that the best law is that which leaves least to 
the caprice of the Judge. * Consequently, modern criminalists 
seek to fill up unsightly gaps, and to throw light on all the 
dark nooks and corners of crimmal jurisprudence. The Penal 
Code of France (1810) has done its work and has had its day ; 
even the comparatively recent Code (1870) of Germany no 
longer represents the most advanced stage of the science of 
criminal law. It is in the Penal Codes of Italy, Hungary, and 
Holland tluit we find most omissions supplied. The provisions 
of these Codes on the points under discussion may be briefly 
noticed. The Penal Code of Hungary f gives the right of 
prosecution, in the cases of which we are speaking, only to the 
chiMren, fatlier, mother, brothers, sisters, husband, or wife of 
tlie deceased person ; and this rule applies even where the 
defamation was committed during the lifetime of a person 
since deceased. Excluding bn^thers and sisters, the German ■; law 
. is the same. In Holland § the right of instituting a prosecution is 
extended to relatives, whether in a direct or collateral line, up to 
the tenth degree. ThcEnglish and Indian legislatures migiit aim 
at similar precision. 

The second explanation to section 499 of the Indian Penal 
Code states, that “ it may amount to defamation to make an 
imputation concerning a company or an association or collection 
of persons as such.” This is substantially the same as the 
English law. || In the celebrated jV/V Durpan case, which was 
tried by the Supreme Court in Calcutta in 1861, it was decided 
that a libel on the Indigo Planters as a class was an indictable 
libel. 

The fourth explanation states that no imputation is said 
to harm a person's reputation, unless that imputation, directly 
or indirectly, in the estimation of others, lowers the moral or 


• Optima est lex. qiiie minimum relinquit arbitrio judicis. 
t Art. 273. The law in Denmark is exactly the same— Den. P. C. 223. 
X Germ. F. C 189. | § Code P6nal, 270 

II See /?. v. Willuims, 5 B. and A. 595, and R. v. Osbofn, i Barn. K. B. 
138, 166. Tlie English crime of libel covers blasphemous publications, 
o isceac vvritin;4s, libels against the Constitution, the Sovereign, Houses of 
Parliament, Government, Courts and Magistrates, and foreign Sovereigns 
and Ambassadors. Libels in the last five cases might be defamation in India. 
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intellectual character of that person, &c. ** The words are not 
“ is intended to lower, ** or “ tends to lower ; ” and this raises 
a doubt whether a person is defamed, when his charticter is 
so well-known that the imputation does not really harm him 
in the estimation of the society in which he moves. Probably 
it is not necessary to prove actual harm, provided the imputa- 
tion is intended to harm the reputation. * * * § But the point is 
by no means free from doubt, and legislation is defective, 
which permits of diverse interpretations. The exhaus- 
tive precision of Livingston’s definitions are worthy of 
imitation in this as in other ipstances. ‘‘ Defamation is an 
injury offered to the reputation of another, by an allegation 
which is either untrue, or, if true, is not made with a 
justifiable intent.”f ... “It is an .injury coming within the 
above definition, if the natural tendency of the words or repre- 
sentations used is to bring upon the person, to whom they 
refer, the hatred, ridicule, or contempt of the public, or to 
deprive him of the benefits of social intercourse. ... If the 
injury be offered^ it is sufficient ; it need not actually be Buffered ; 
but the words or representations must be such as, in the 
ordinary course of affairs, tend to cause such injury.” J This 
definition obviates the necessity of proving tliat a person’s repu- 
tation has actually been lowered in the estimation of others. 

It is necessary in India that the defamatory words should 
be communicated to some person other than the person about 
whom they are used. § But it is still part of tlic English law 
of libel that communication to a single person, though con- 
tained in a private letter meant to be treated as confidential, 
constitutes publication. Continental codes [| contain, as part 
of the definition, some such words as “ in presence of another 
person,” or of “ several persons,” or “ with the evident intention 
of giving publicity to tlie imputation.” Again, it has been held 
in England that everyone who i.s concerned in the writing or 
publishing is liable to conviction ; and this doctrine has been 
carried to such an absurd extent, that in one case If it was held 
that a mere servant of the printer of a libel was puni.shable, 
though he had merely clapped down the press, and it did not 
appear that he knew the contents of the paper, or that he knew 
he was doing anything illegal ! Again, the doctrine of qin 
facit per alium facit per se — an excellent doctrine for civil 


• See the first cin use of sec. 499 and 6 N. W. P. Rep. 86. 

t Lousiana P. C. 363. 

t ih 376. 372. 

§ This appears from the illustrations. See I. L. R. 7 All 205. 

I) e. <4. Hiinjy. P. C. 2;8; Dutch P. C. 261 ; Germ. P. C. 186 seqq. 
if It V CUif k^ I Barn. K. B. 304. 
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proceedings and certain common nuisances — had been carried 
to somewhat dangerous lengths before the passing of 6 and 7 
Viet. c. 96, s. 7 (Lord CampbelFs Act^. It was held in several 
cases* that the proprietor of a newspaper was answerable 
criminally as well as civilly for the acts of his servant in the 
publication of a libel, though he had no criminal intention or 
knowledge whatever. } 3 y Lord CampbelTs Act it is now pro- 
vided that the defendant, principal, or agent may prove that 
the publication was made without his authority, consent, or 
knowledge, and that it did not arise from want of due care 
or caution on his part. Still the statute does not say whether 
this is a complete defence, or oply a “ circonstance attenuante'* 
This should be made clearer by the English legislature. 

The Indian Penal Code contains ten exceptions, the first of 
which states that it is jiot defamation to impute anything 
which is true concerning any person if it be for the public good, 
that the imputation slioiild be made or published.” What is 
for the public good must no doub be a question of fact, 
which the legislature cannot define. But the legislature might, 
with advantage, declare in what classes of cases this defence 
may, and in what classes it may not, be permitted. The framers 
of the Penal Code remark ; “ The proclaiming to the world 
that a man keeps a mistress; that he is too much addicted to 
wine; that he is penurious in his house-keeping; that he is 
slovenly in his person ; the raking up of ridiculous and degrading 
• stories about the 3'outhful indiscretions of a man who has 
long lived irreproachably^ as a liusbaiul and a fatlier, and who has 
attained some post which requires gravity, and even sanctity 
of character, can seldom or never produce any' good to the 
public sufficient to compensate for the pain given to the person 
attacked, and to those who are connected with him.” But, of 
course, there may be ca.scs in which private vices may cause 
injury to the public, as, for example, the immorality^ of a family 
physician, or tlic unorthodox opinions or sporting propensities 
of a parson. In England where, since Fox*s Act (32 Geo. iii, 
c. 60), the jury give a verdict of guilty or not guilty on the 
whole issue, the most glorious uncertainty prevails as to what 
will be the result of any particular prosecution for libel. Sir 
James Steplieii has well remarked t ibat the only possible 
definition of libel as a crime is the having written something 
for which a jury thinks a man ought to be punished. The 
prevalence of such uncertainty cannot but be prejudicial to the 
security of society, and the public have a right to demand a 
greater precision in the statute law. Opinions may^ widely differ 

• See A*. V Almtuuiy 5 Burr, 2686, and remarks of Tenterden, C. J. ia 
JR V Gutch^ Moo. and M. 433. 

t Cr. Law, 147. 
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as to whether any particular publication is for the public benefit: 
The Dutch Penal Code lays down rules for the guidance of the 
judge as to whether proof of the truth is to be admitted or not. 
Art 263 of that code enacts that evidence of the fact imputed can 
only be admitted in the following cases : (l) if the judge thinks 
that an inquiry as to the truth is necessary in order to test the 
assertion of the accused, who claims to have acted in the public 
interests or for his own defence ; (2) when the imputation is 
made against a public functionary for some act committed 
in the exercise of his functions, and even in these cases such 
evidence is not admitted, if the fact ifnputed can only be 
prosecuted on the complaint of some person who has not 
complained. In Hungary the rules of law are more elaborate. 
The code * enacts that, in cases of defamation or insult, proof 
of the fact imputed, or of the expression used is permitted ; (1) 
if the aggrieved person is a public officer, and the imputation 
or expression refers to the exercise of his duties ; (2) if, at tiie 
time of the imputation, criminal proceedings had already 
been instituted in respect of the fact imputed ; (3) if a final 
judgment has declared the truth of the fact imputed ; (4) if 
the aggrieved party himself demands, in justice, the admission 
of proof ; (5) if the defendant proves that the object of his 
imputation was to protect some public or private legitimate 
interest. Proof of the truth of the imputation or the expression 
results in the acquittal of the defendant. On the other hand, 
this proof is not allowed, ev^en on the demand of the aggrieved 
party: xi) if the defamation or insult has been committed 
against the Sovereign or the Head of a Porcign State, or against 
the Ambassador with the king, or the Cliarge d* Affaires of a 
Foreign State ; (2) if the imputation or the expression has 
reference to an act, whicli can only be prosecuted on the com- 
plaint of the party aggrieved, and the latter has not made such 
compaint or has witlidrawn it ; (3) if there has been a final 
judgment of acquittal or a withdrawal of prosecution regarding 
the act impuletl ; (4) if the imputation or the expression con- 
cerns acts of family life, or affects the honour of a woman. In 
England the truth of the imputation was first admitted as a 
defence by 6 and 7 Viet., c. 96, s. 6 ; but it must be shewn 
tliat the imputation was made with good motives and for 
justifiable ends, and the court in pronouncing sentence may 
consider whether tlie guilt of the defendant is aggravated or 
mitigated by the pica and evidence of the truth. It was held 
under the statute that the plea could only be made at the trial ; 
but now, by 44 and 45 Viet. c. 60, s. 4, the magistrate may 
receive evidence as to the truth of a libel and its being for the 


♦ Arts. 263, 264. 
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public benefit. It would appear from the Penal Code of Den- 
mark (Art. 220) that the defence of justification is not permitted 
in the case of public revelations regarding personal or domestic 
matters, which disturb the peace of private life. Such a provi- 
sion of the law would probably not commend itself to such 
papers as the Pall Mall Gasette and Modern Society, 

The’ remaining exceptions in the Code are in substantial 
accord with English law. But there are one or two cases in 
which the English law is, to say the least, extremely peculiar 
in not requiring any proof of dona fides. In the case of 
Dawkins v. Lord Paulejt * it was held by three judges, in opposi- 
tion to the opinion of Cockburn, C. J., that no action would lie 
by an inferior officer against his superior for reports upon his 
conduct written by such superior in the ordinary course of his 
military duty, even though they were written maliciously and 
without reasonable and probable cause. The words “ in good 
faith” in the seventh exception of the Indian Code shov. that 
the view taken by the Chief Justice accords with the Indian 
law. A more extraordinary case is that of Munster v. Lamb^ 
in which it was held that no action will lie against an advocate 
for defiimatory words si)okcn in the course of an inquiry before 
a judicial tribunal, though they are uttered maliciously and even 
from ill-zuillt and are irrelevant to the issues. This would be 
defamation in India, as tije case is nt)t covered by any of the 
exceptions, and I venture to assert that it would be dcfaf)iation 
in every other country of the worlih nut excluding America. J 
It has been held in ^ India that priests and heads of caste 
panchayets fall within the seventh exception. *’ No court,” 
remarked Sti aight J., in an Allahabad case, § could wish to 
interfere with those domestic rules and laws, which regulate 
and control the relations between the members of a caste,” 
The test is whether the accused means well; if so, he should 
be protected ; but if he be actuated by malice or enmity, 
he sliould be punished. In the above case, malice was 
shown in the contents of a letter circulated to all the mem- 
bers of the caste. In another case, i| a sentence of excommu- 
nication for having attended a widow re-marriage was com- 
municated to the complainant by a registered post-card, and 
it was held that the publication was more extensive than was 
necessary. The same was held of a telegram in England. 

The eight exception is a considerable extension of the • 
rule laid down by Lord Campbell in Harrison v. Bush, ** “ A 


* 5 Q. 13 . 94. I § I. L. R., 3 All. 664 ; see also 3 All. 342- 

t II Q. 13 . 588. II I. L. R. 6 Mad. 381. 

j iiidhop, ii, 915. 7th ed. 1 If Williamson v, Fieere^ L. R., 9 C. P. 33* 

** 25 L.J., Q. B.,25. 
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communication made bouA fide upon any matter, in which the. party 
coinmunicating has an interest, or in reference to which he has 
a duty, is privileged, if made to a person having a corresponding 
interest or duty, although it contains criminatory matter, whicii, 
witliout the privilege, would be slanderous and actionable,” 
In India it is not necessary that the informant shoul 4 , have 
any interest, or be under any duty to make the communication. 
The strict application of the English rule to India would in- 
juriously affect the occupation of the professional informant, 
euphemistically styled * Government well-wisher/ * Some 
might consider that a consummation devoutly to be wished, 
but in India valuable information is occasionally obtained from 
such men regarding the commission of offences, malpractices of 
subordinates, or frauds on the revenue, and their existence appears 
to be the necessary outcome of an al[en rule. Some officers would 
even go so far as to abolisli the practice of giving rewards for infor- 
mation regarding fiscal offences. In this connection I may quote 
as peculiarly instructive some provisions of the Louisiana Code of 
Criminal Procedure, Art. 23 is as follows : ** When laws are just, 
whoever contributes to their execution renders an acceptable 
and an honorable service to his country, and he ought no more 
to be reproached for receiving a recompense for the trouble of 
denouncing an offender than for taking a salary for any other 
public service ; therefore, to repress the effects of a vulgar and 
injurious prejudice, it is declared to be an offence for anyone in 
writing, or in any other way in which defamation may be 
committed, to use reproachful or insulting words against any 
person, &c. , . , for having given information against any 

offender, or for having received the recompense granted by law.” 
The knowledge of the ** sirkari k/ia/rkhwah ” sometimes 
facilitates the stamping out of professional daco/ty or incendia- 
rism. 

This subject should not be conclnded without a passing 
reference to two matters that are not creditable either to the 
English or the Indian administration. Oneisthe scandalous publi- 
cation and dissemination of the details of divorce cases or other 
cases of an indecent nature. The publication of any writing 
tending to corrupt the public morals is an indictable libel, t and 
continental lawyers and statesmen view with amazement the 
inability of the Home Office and Scotland Yard to cope with 
this gigantic evil. The authorities seem to be powerless or 
unwilling to move, and meanwhile the mischief grows apace. 
On the continent the publication of indecent details of trials 


•The term Khairkhwdh’ is not much more dedralile than 

“ goinda.*’ 

t Bibhop, ii , 915, 943^ atid cases ibeie quoted. 
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is generall}'' prohibited by law, and with a police des moeurs, the 
open sale in crowded streets of the garbage, which disgraced 
the payes of the Pall Mall Gazette in 1885, would be an im- 
p)Ossibility. Art. 573 of the Louisiana Criminal Code enacts 
that any person who shall publish any account of any trial 
for.rape, adultery, offences against decency, &c., containing any 
indecent or wanton details, shall be fined 200 dollars and im- 
prisoned for not more than sixty days, if the accowit be substan- 
tially true : but if it be false, tlie punishment shall be doubled.” 
Some such provision is urgently required in England. A lesser 
evil fbut still one of considerable proportions) is the advertise- 
ments of certain .specifics, and testimonials regarding such 
specifics, in the advertisement columns of certan native news- 
papers. The Bengali youth are the principal readers of tliese 
papers, and the grossness^of these notices must tend, if not to 
corrupt them, at least to blunt the finer part of their nature. 

A ti erupts (la tentative.) 

The principle of punishing attempts to commit ofiTcnces may 
be found in the following words of the great Italian jurist 
l^eccaria. “ It does not follow, because the laws do not punish 
intentions, that therefore a crime begun by some action, signi- 
ficative of the will to complete it, is undc.scrving of punish- 
ment, although it deserves less than a crime actually com- 
mitted. The importance of preventing an attempt at a crime 
justifies a punishment ; but. as there may be afi interval between 
the aitempi and the execution, the reservation of a greater 
punishuieut for a consummated crime may present a motive 
for its non-completion.” To decide exactly what does and 
what docs not constitute an attempt is peihaps one of the 
most difficult problems of criminal jurisprudence. A wants 
to poison B, but by mistake puts sugar in his gla .96 instead 
of arsenic ; or he puts arsenic in, but not enough to kill ; or 
intending to kill B, he strikes at what he believe.s to be his 
l:)ody, but what is really only a block of wof)cl. Again, how 
is the line to be drawn between simple preparation and a 
completed attempt? The Jurist Vuchetich* recognizes three 
kinds of punishable attempts, the conatus perfecius, the conatus 
proximns, and the conatus reviotus ; but he has lost himself in 
luxurious labyrinths of subtle distinctions, which are of no 
value to the practical legislator. An exact determination and 
appreciation of the offence accomplished, the attempt accom- 
plished, the impossible offence, the act which has failed in its 
object, the absolutely insufficient means, the relatively insuffi- 
cient means — these must be left to the province of theoretical 


* “ Instituiiones,*’ published in 1819. 
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jurisprudence. The practical legislator must be content to 
frame a few broad rules, leaving the Courts to decide difficult 
and doubtful cases, while keeping strictly within the main 
principles laid down. 

I think the following principles, extracted from continental 
legislation and the writings of certain criminalists, should be 
embodied in a model Penal Code : — 

1, — An attempt must be punished less severely than the oj^ence 

itself. 

This is not so in England.* In India, f there is no distinction 
as regards the amount of fine, but the transportation or imprison- 
ment cannot exceed one-half of that provided for the offence. 
In Holland, J the punishment is two-thirds of that provided for 
the offence; in Denmark, § three-quarters, and in Germany || 
one-quarter of the minimum provided ; in Hungarylf it may 
be less than the minimum, or some less severq kind of punish- 
ment. In France and Belgium** an attempt is punished in 
the same way as if the offence were proved with extenuating 
circumstances ; in Russia,f f the punishment is . Vom one to four 
degrees less, according to circumstances, which I shall allude 
to below. That attempts should be ordinarily less severely 
punished than the consummated offence, needs no demonstra- 
tion. The fact that in England they can be punished with 
equal severity is only another instance of the crying need for 
radical reforms in the English criminal law. 

2, — Attempts to commit certain minor offences should not be 

punished at alL 

In continental codes offences are generally classed as 
crimes, delicts, and contraventions ; the general rule being that 
attempts^re punishable in the first case, not in the third, and 
only in the case of delicts when so specified.JJ In France attempts 
to commit delicts are punishable in nine ca.ses only.Jj^ In India i!|| 

• 14 and 15 Vic., c. 100, ss. 9, 12. I t t)uich P. C, 45. 

t I. P. C, 511. I § Den. P. C, 46. 

II Germ. P, C , 44. 

ir Hung. P. C., 65. But if the offence attempted be punishable with 
death, the attempt must be punished with not less Mr/w five years' imprison- 
nient ; if punishable with transportation for life, with not less than three 
years. 

•* Belg. P. C, 52, 80, 81. Punishments are graded, and the punishment 
of the next inferior grade is inflicted. | tf J^uss, P. C, 114, 115. 

%% Germ. P.C., 43 ». Hung. P.C., 65 ; Dutch. P.C., 45, 46. In Holland 
there are only delicts and contraventions, 

§S Fr. P. C., I79» 241, 245, 388, 400, 401, 405, 414, 415. These oflTences 
are bribery of officials, escape, theft of certain animals, crops, &c., extor- 
tion, cheating, and intimidation to lower or inctease salaries* 

ill! I. F. c, 51 1. 
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there can be no attempt to commit an offence under any 
local or special Act, nor any offence under the Penal Code, 
which is punishable with fine only. In England, apparently, 
there can be an attempt to commit any felony or misdemean* 
our, but the law is not very clear on the point ; as regards 
Scotjand, Hume and Alison state that the only punishable 
attempts are those to commit the graviora delicta, as murder, 
rape, fire-raising, &c. 

— The culpability of an attempt shoidd be greater in proportion 
to Its proximity to consummution. 

To use the words of the Danish Penal Code,* the court, in 
determining the punishment, should consider the greater or 
lesser distance which separates the attempt from the consum- 
mated offence. This is qbvious, but I have inserted the rule, 
as it demonstrates the absurdity of some of the English and 
Indian cases as to what constitutes an attempt. 

— Simple preparatory acts should not be punishable ; but conspi- 
racies of tivo or more persons to commit an f]ffence are 
punishable^ independcutly of any commencement of execution, 

A, intending to kill 11, buys some poison for that purpose, 
A lias not attempted to poison B. But if A and C agree to 
poison B, and one of them buys poison for that |)urpose, they 
are both punishable. Tliis would constitute abetment under 
the Indian Penal Code.f The doctrine of preparation and 
attempts may be consideicd in connection with the next two 
propositions : — 

— An attempt is not punishable^ if the author of ?/ (i) has of his 
oivn accord, abandoned the execution of the intended offence, 
without being prevented by circumstances iudipinaent of 
his will ; 

or ( 2 ) if, before the act has been discovered, he averts the 
effect, zviiich constitutes the completion of the offence. J 

6 . — When the intention of the doer has manifested itself by a 
commencement of execution, and the attempt has rtmaimd 
unachieved or has failed in its effect solely owing to 
circumstances independent of the will of the doer, it may 
be regarded as the crime itself 

This last propo.sition exactly embodies the French 
law, namely, that such an attempt, in the case of crimes, 
is considered as the crime itself, and may be punished 


• Den. P. C., 46. I { Germ, P. C , 46 ; Hung. P. C., 67. 

t 1 P. C, 107* 
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in the same way. For instance, the assassin wlio, in order 
to rob a tiaveller, fires a pistol at him, but misses or only 
slightly wounds his object, may in France be condemned to 
death. In including the above proposition among those on 
which*a model penal law of attempts might be based, it might 
be modified by using the words “ in certain cases.’* • 

The German doctrine of attempts differs essentially from 
the French doctrine ; the German law looks at the restUt pro^ 
duced, and enhances or diminishes the criminality according to 
tlie varying degrees of material harm caused. The French 
legislator says : “ Never mind the result : if a certain result 
would have taken place but for circumstances beyond the con- 
trol of the author, the latter is punishable as if the result had 
taken place.” At first sight the French doctrine seems more 
just, even if it displays a somewhat .Rhadarnanthine severity ; 
l)Ut, owing to the difficulty of ascertaining criminal will and 
intention, the German doctrine is moie practical and therefore 
preferable. In his preface to the translation of the Bavarian 
Code, Vatel remarks, that “ what pre-eminently distinguishes 
German from French legislation is the objectivity of the former.” 
The exact meaning of this term may be better understood from 
what M. Albert Du Boys says in his history of the Criminal 
I.aw of France : “ It is somewhat singular that the Germans, 

who indulge in wriggling intricacies as regards philosophy and 
morals, abandon the subjective element almost cjitirely, or 
at least subordinate it to the objective element, when tliey 
deal with practical legislation. Vice versa, it is astonishing 
that the hVencIi, who live so much out-of-doors, should seek 
to penetrate the conscience of the guilty person and to interro- 
gate his will, in order to appreciate the morality of his action, 
and to determine the amount of punishment according to the 
degree of subjective criminality which can be imputed to him.” 

The above doctrines serve as a useful basis for a consideration 
of the English and Indian law. Both the iiliistratiuns in the 
Penal Code refer to what may be called impossible offences. 
One of the illustrations is as follows : — 

A makes an attempt to pick the pocket of Z by thrusting 
his hand into Z’s pocket. A fails in the attempt in conse- 
quence of Z having nothing in his pocket. A is guilty under 
this section. 

This is obviously common sense and good law. The act is 
punishable under every reasonable system of law, and in 
France it would be punished in the same way as the consum- 
mated offence, seeing that the intention has completely mani- 
fested itself, and has only failed in its execution owing to the 
absence of anything in the pocket, a fact independent of the 
actor’s will. Now this illustration is nothing more nor less 
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than the English case of Reg. v. Coliins^ J in which it was 
ruled that, the pocket being empty, there could be no convic- 
tion of an attempt to steal. In what more emphatic way could 
the framers of the Penal Code have manifested their intention of 
makyig the Indian radically different from the English law ? 
What more conspicuous beacon-light of warning could have been 
exhibited toindian magistrates and judges not to follow an illo- 
gical and contradictory case-law ? Has such warning been dis- 
regarded ? It would seem so. It is true the English rulings are 
hopelessly irreconciUwble ; still, having regard to the definition 
in the Penal Code and to the illustrations, it seems to me 
that Indian judges would have done best to steer a middle 
course, avoiding the narrowest as well as the broadest of the 
Pmglish rulings. An attenjpt is defined in Stephen's Digest, 
as *‘an act done with intent to commit that crime, and forming 
part of a series of acts which would constitute its actual com- 
mission, if it were not interrupted.” The following illustrations 
are given : — A procures dies for the purpose of coining bad 
money. A has attempted to coin bad money.* A kneels down 
in front of a .stack of corn, and lights a lucifcr-match, intend- 
ing to set the stack on fire, but observing that he is watched, 
blows it out, A has attempted to set fire to the stack. Now 
what rulings could possibly be broader than these? It seems 
clear that the first goes too far. But clearly the dictum of 
. Mitter, J. in the fire-ball case -f errs in an opposite direction. 
He laid down that “ in order to constitute an attempt, it is not 
only necessary that the prisoner should have done an overt 
act towards tlie commission of the offence, but that the act 
itself should have been done ‘ in the attempt ' to commit it.” 
But this is equivalent to ruling that an attempt is just as 
heinous an act as the consummated offence, and that there can 
be no attempt which falls short of the completed offct^cc, ex- 
cept wh('n the failure is due to circumstances beyond the 
will of the actor. Most certainly tins is not the intention 
of the Indian legislature ; it is not the English law ; it is not 
the continental law ; and, as has been pointed out, such an 
attempt is very reasonably regarded by the French Code as 
equivalent to the offence itself, and is punished with tlie same 
puni.shment. 

In the fire-ball case a man was caught late at night going 
about with a ball of rag containing a piece of burning charcoal. 
There had been several acts of incendiarism in the village, 
and balls exactly similar had been u.sed on previous occasions 

X L. and C., 47 1 ; 9 Cox P. C. 497. 

• Roberts' case j Dearsly, C. C., 539. I venture to think no Magistrate 
in India would punish this act as an auempt. 

t 3 B. L. K., A. Cr , 55. 
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The mari could give no satisfactory account of his having the 
fire-ball. Glover, J. remarked : “The instrument for causing 
mischief by fire was completely ready, and was not used only 
because the party carrying it had no opportunity. It must be 
assumed that a person going about at night provided with an 
apparatus specially fitted for commmitting mischief by* fire, 
intends to commit that mischief, and tliat he has already begun 
to move towards the execution of his purpose.” It seems to me 
that in this case there was far more than simple preparation. 
Under the third of the propositions above laid down, there was 
a close proximity to consummation. To procure the ball and 
rag, even to liglit it, may not have been an attempt ; but to 
sally forth at dead of night with the lighted bull was the 
penultimate step towards the commission of the offence : it 
only remained to throw the ball on some roof or hay stack. 
As, however, Glover J. was the junior Judge, his opinion did 
not prevail. 

One or two Indian rulings, that an attempt must be the last 
act, which, if not prevented by exterior circumstances, would 
result in the commission of the offence, cannot be supported. 
Stephen*s Digest speaks of an act forming part of a series 
of act.s. The words of the Penal Code are “ does any act 
towards the commission of the offence.” How are these words 
reconcilable with the theory that the act must be the very last 
of a scries of acts, &c. ? Moreover, almost every ca.se in India 
on the border-line between preparation and attempt would 
fall within the comprehensive definition of abetment, so that 
in many cases it makes little difference whether the conviction 
be for abetment or for an attempt. A reported Bengal case 
is an illustration of this : There were serious disputes about 
rent between the Bengal Coal Company, as zemindar, and their 
ryots, ayd the former had instituted, or were about to institute a 
number of rent-suits. The ringleader of the ryots came into 
Burdwan and went to a printer and got him to print a large 
number of blank counterparts of the zemindar’s counterfoil re- 
ceipt forms, giving one or two genuine receipts as patterns. The 
blank forms were printed, with the words “ Bengal Coal Com- 
pany ” at the top, the same particulars, and an exactly- similar 
2)attern along the perforated line of division. Proofs had actually 
been seen and corrected by the accused I On information received, 
the magistrate issued a warrant, and the fictitious forms were 
seized before they could be used. It was held by Garth C. J. 
that utitil a form had actually been converted into a false docu- 
ment by being wholly or partially filled up, all that was done con- 
sisted in mere preparation for the commission of an offence. But 
if the form had been filled up, or even partially filled up, the 
offence would have been complete. The effect of this ruling 
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Is that, In order to constitute an attempt, the accused must 
have been actually caught, flagrante delicto^ in tlie act of filling 
up a form. * The decision was based purely on two English 
decided cases, though there are other cases to a contrary effect. 
GtVth, C. J. quoted the remarks of Lord Blackburn in /?. v. 
Cheeseman and of Cockburn, C. J. in R. v. McPherson. Even 
supposing their dicta to be correct, it is difficult to see why 
English law should be followed rather than the words of the 
Penal Code. If the decision of the Calcutta High Court in 
this case be sound; then it follows, as a matter of course, that 
an attempt ought to be punishable, as in France, with the 
same punishment as the offence itself. -j- There is another 
Indian f Allahabad) reported case, which should be noticed, as 
the decision appears to i;cst on the same erroneous theory, that 
an attempt must be the act immediately preceding the one 
which would complete the substantive crime intended. In 
this case the accused was convicted of having made false state- 
ments at a central octroi office as to the contents of certain 
skin vessels, the object of which was to get a certificate entitling 
him to a refund of octroi duty ; but, his deception being dis- 
covered, the certificate was not given to him. Now this false 


* This case was coinmiitecl by me as Joint- Maj^istrate of Burdwan, and 
the accused was convicted by the Sessions JiKb^e and sentenced to one 
year’s impIis^)nment under section 465 P. C., read with section 511. On 
revision the conviction was upset, hut, as 1 was informed, with some 
reluctance. The prisoner was not Ici out on bail, and he h:id served half 
his sentence tjeforc he was released. It is a ^reat pity that it was not 
pointed out to the Kcvisional Court that they might iiave altered the con- 
viction to one of abetment under section 107 (3). It was not necessary 
that the printer should have any guilty intention or knowledge. I have 
pointed this out at page 199 of my Manual of Indian Criminal Law, 2nd 
Edition, and referred to 1. L. R., 3 Mad , 4 and I. L. R., 7 Cal, 352. H.id 
the law of abetment and these rulings been pointed out to the Kevisional 
Court, it is more than probable that the conviction would have been 
altered to one of abetment. Perhaps the most lamenr;.ble featiue of crimi- 
nal appellate revisional jurisdiction in India is that a man often gets off 
altogether when convicted under an inappropriate section: althougli some 
other seciion of the Penal Code cx.aclly covers the fact*". This is, of course, 
due to ignorance of the Penal Code. No one ran have a thorough know- 
ledge the Indian Codes without studying them and administering 

them for some years. Those who have most studied them will admit 
the truth of this remark. It is much to be regretted th it any Judges 
should be peumitted to exercise criminal revisional jurisdiction before 
they can have acquired even a moderate acrpiaintance with the Codes ; 
and the fact is all the more deplorable, as the Courts of Magistrates and 
Judges, whose proceedings they revise, have a thorough knowledge of 
them. But India is a long-suffering corpus vih. with which, and on which, 
it is thought permissible to play the wildest pranks and try the most im- 
possible experiments. 

t It is said ill an old case: “//r Joro conscieniioe the attempt is cquaf^ 
with the execution of it.’* 
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Statement was absolutely the last act whicii it was in the powef 
of the accused to commit towards the offence of cheating : 
there was absolutely no lows posnitentice hwt to withdraw the 
false statement. The learned judge appears to have overlooked 
the fact that, had the certificate been given, the offence of cheat- 
ing would have been complete under either of the alternative 
definitions of cheating in section 415 of the Penal Code. The 
certificate itself was property, and the persons deceived would 
not have granted it but for the deception. It is also trans- 
j)arently clear that the facts amounted to an offence under the 
latter portion of section 182 P. C. 

Both in Enland and India the absurdities and inconsistencies 
of the law regarding attempts should be done away with. 
Bishop, perhaps the greatest living authority on English and 
American criminal law, has laid it down in ur>equivocal terms, 
that an attempt need not be the act next preceding the one 
which would complete the substantive crime intended, or, in 
the words of an American case, it need not be the last proxi- 
mate act prior to the consummation of the felony attempted 
to be perpetrated. Bishop has mercilessly laid bare the 
imsoundness of some of the English decisions, atul his expo- 
sition of the law of attempts is a master-piece of reasoning and 
common-sense, ‘‘ An attempt is an intent to do a particular 
thing which the law, either common or statutory, has declared 
to be a crime, coupled with an act iozvard the doinq, sufficient, 
both in magnitude and proximity to the act intended, to be 
taken cognizane of the law, whicli de mtuivtis non curat, ” 
The act must be sufficient in turpitude for the law’s notice, 
and near enough to the offence intended to create an apparent 
danger of its commission. In fact, in the words of the 
Hungarian legislator, the court must see whether there has 
<)nly been a simple and somewhat remote act of preparation, 
or a veritable commencement of cxec utic^n. Bishop discusses 
at length the cases of attempted pocket-picking and abortion 
in England, and observes that they are not reconcilable 
with any uniform principle. In 1846, it having been made 
punishable by 7 Will. iv. and i Vic., c. 85, s. 6, unlawfully 
to “ use any instrument with intent to procure the misc?trriage 
of any woman, ” a man was held to be guilty, though the 
evidence showed affirmatively that the woman, supposed to 
be pregnant, was not so in fact.* The acutest understanding 
says Bishop, could not reconcile this with the pocket-picking 
case. It being an accepted truth that the defendant deserves 
puni.shment by reason of his criminal intent, no one can 

• 

* V Goodall, i Den. C. C. 187. This is instance of what is known 
as the attempt to commit an impossible offence. 
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seriously doubt that the protection of the public require? the 
punishment to be administered equally, whether in the unseen 
depths of the pocket or the womb, what was supposed to exist, 
was really present or not. The pocket-picking case has been 
decided to be an attempt in the Courts of Pennsylvania, Massa« 
chiisetfs, Indiana, and Connecticut. Fletcher J. remarks “ A 
man may make an attempt, an effort, a trial, to steal, by breaking 
open a trunk, and be disappointed in not finding the object of pur- 
suit.” It would be a startling proposition,” said Butler J., ‘^that a 
known pick-pocket migjit pass around in a crowd, in full view of a 
policeman, and thrust his hands into the pockets of those present 
with intent to steal, and 3'et not be liable to arrest or 
punishment, until the policeman had first ascertained that 
there was in fact money or valuables in some one of 
the pockets on which the * * * § tluef had experimented.” There 
are similar rulings in the case of attempted robberjc “ If a 
man,” says Bishop, “ undertakes to rob one wlio, contrary to 
appearances, has no mone^^ by reason of which the undertaking 
miscarries, shall he, after having throttled, stripped, and search- 
ed his victim, be permitted to deii)^ his intent to commit 
robbeiy ?” As regards the difference between preparation 
and attempt, Denman, C. J.'J: once stated the doctrine in very 
strong terms : any step taken with a view to tlie commission 
of a misdemeanour is a misdemeanour.” This proposition 
o^bviousl)^ goes too far, and was apparently' V)a.scd on the com- 
mon-law doctrine that ceitain sorts of distant preparations 
are indictable. The dictnui of Parke is more reasonable : 
** Some act i.s required . . . Arts remotely leading towards 

the commission of the offence are not to be considered as 
attempts to commit it, but acts immedintcly connected with 
it arc.” As I have remarked, tlie comprolicnsive nature of the 
Indian law of abetment renders it unnecessary to consider 
many cases vvliich, as attempts, migiit he considered to lie near 
the border or partition line. In Georgia!! it wa.s held to be an 
attempt, to take an impression of the key of a warehouse, and 
have a key made from it for use in committing a larceny 
therein. So it is not necessary to consider whether solicitations 
amount to attempts, as they constitute abetment. In a case 
decided by Patte.son J., it was held tliat soliciting an engraver 
to engrave a plate for forgery is indictable as an attempt. 


• Commonwe:ilth v. McDonald, 5 Cush. 365. 

t Horace^s “vacuus viator” would hardly care to sing under such 
circumstances, even if the throttling did not prevent his utterance ; 
“ Cantnbit vacuus coram latrone viator.*' (i*) 

t V. Chapmafty i Den. C. C , 432, 439, 

§ R. V, Eaglcton^ Dears. 515, 538. 

II Griffin v. The Sfaie^ 26. Ga. 493. 
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This IS not nearly so strong a case as the printing of the rent- 
receipt forms in the Bengal case referred to above. One 
test for deciding whether an act amounts to an attempt, is to 
see whether it is one which in itself is illegal or tends to cause 
harm. If there has been an apparent danger of the thing 
meant being accomplished, the public suffers more or less, 
according to the particular facts. If the acts towards the 
commission of an offence are such as to attract notice, they 
must be presumed to be dangerous to society, subject to the 
maxim that the law docs not consid<?r trifles. The Indian 
statute-law is defective in one particular, in that the draftsman 
is guilty of a petitio principii by using the words “in such 
attempt,” which, in truth, is the very phrase that requires 
deflnition. But the case-hiw, both English and Indian, is far 
worse : it is hopelessly inconsistent, contradictory, and illogical. 
This is pre-eminently a subject on which the Legislature would 
do well to step iu and declare its intention in an unmistakeable 
manner. 

H. A. D. Phillips, 

Bengal Civil Service. 



Art. VI.— trial BY JURY IN BENGAL. 

T ^HE subject of criminal administration is one of the most 
important in all civilized communities. It is cf paramount 
interest that the machinery for the detection, conviction, and 
punishment of crime should be well adapted to its purposes and 
should command the assent and res[)ect of the people at large 
wliatever be their reHgion or nationality. In the present paper 
I propose to consider one branch of this subject, viz.^ that which 
deals with the trial of heinous offences by jury in the Court of 
Sessions in Bengal. After a few preliminary observations as to 
trial by jury in England, i shall commence by giving a short 
history of Us introduction into the criminal jurisprudence of 
Bengal, and shall then examine briefly, from such points cf view 
as present themselves, the desirability or otherwise of its main- 
tenance or extension. 

The origin of trial by jury in England is lost in the obscurity of 
Anglo-Saxon and Norman hist(ny. It would be foreign to the 
purpose oi this article to dev^otc any space to aniiciuarian specu- 
lations as to its ju'obable germ, and would be traversing ground 
already fatniliai to law sMidmls. A few remarks are, however, 
nccessaiy by way' of inlroJuciion to what hallows. 

* Blackstoiic considers lliis mode trial U) have been universally 
established among all ilie N- *rihc’ n nations and interwoven in 
their very constitution. It is by sf»me sm»pc)sc^i that the Anglo- 
Saxon anceslors of the Kngjisli were the uiiginatois of a rudi- 
mentary form of trial In’ jury , and a lefcrence to an inquisition 
by twelve persons is to be traced as early as the lime of 
Etlu'licd, in wliosc 'Maws’' it found a place. Anglo-Saxon 
courts were (ucsided over by a reeve who liad no voice in the 
decision, which rested with a body of jurors. M'rial by jury cr 
“by the country” couiineiiced, however, very early in English 
political history in a form very nearly identical with the 
system as it now exists in Oreat Bi'itain.' 1 he particular 
form of trial by jiii}' called the “ Grand Ashize ” was estab- 
lished by a law of Heiiiy II. (Glanville I, 2, c. 7) In the bar- 
barous I^atin of the Great Cliarlcr (9 Hunry Ifl, c. 29) “ nullus 
“liber homo capiatur vel imprisonelur, aut c:^ulet, aut aliquo" 
“ alio modo destniatur, nisi per legale jiididutik parium suoriim, 
“ vel per legem terne,” It had actually assur|ied its present 
shape during the reign of Henry III. The system has been, 
in fact, establislied amongst us for so many centuries, that like 
other antique elements of the British constitution, the causes 
which led to its establishment, and the reasons for con- 
sidering it an important bulwark for the preservation of the 
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liberties of a free people, are often lost si^ht of and forgotten. 
In former times, 1.^., anterior to tlie Bill of Rights I W & M,Cap. 
2, c. 2) judges were appointed by the Crown durante bene placito 
and were removable by the same authority. Upon this Black- 
stone observes — 

“ Our law has, therefore, wisely placed this strop.*: and two-f( Id 
barrier of a presentment and a trial by jury between the liberties c f 
the people and the prerogative of the Crown. It was necessary, for 
preserving the admirable balance of our constituiion, to vest the 
executive power of the laws in the Prince ; and yet this power might be 
dangerous and destructive to that very const ittilion, if exerted without 
check or control, by justices of and occasionally named by 

the Crown ; who might then imprison, despatch or exile any man that 
was obnoxious to the Government, by an instant declaration that such 
is their will and pleasure. Put the founders of the English law have, 
with excellent forecast, contrived that no man should be called to 
answer to the Crown, for any felony, at least, unless upon an indictment ; 
that is, the presentment or preparatory ncctisation of twelve or more of 
his fellow subjects; and that tlie truth of every accusation, wdiether pre- 
ferred in tlie shape of indictment or info: matron, should afterwards be 
brought to trial and confirmed l)y the unanimous suffrage of twelve of his 
equals and neighbours, indifferently chosen, and superior to all suspicion. 

It was not until the Act of Settlement (i2 and 13 W. 3, c. 2) 
that the tenure of office of the superior judges was authoritatively 
settled. By this Act the judge.s’ commissions were made 
“ quamdiu se bene gesscrint,*‘ and they could not be removed, 
but upon the address of both Houses of Parliament. The dignity 
and political independence of the judges was thus established, 
and by the Statute I, George III, c. 23, the Inst ve.stigc of de- 
pendence on tlie royn! prerogative was removed by the non- 
vacation of their offices and salaries on the demise of the 
sovereign. Tlie distinct separation of the judical tribunals 
from the influence of the legislative and executive power, 
gradually effected through several ccnluric.s, by various Acts 
of Parliament, has obviously, in many res|)ccts, lessened the 
paramount importance as a safeguard of liberty of the system 
of trial by jury. In earlier days this was the sole protection 
of the subject against the arbitrary use of the sovereign's 
prerogative exercised through judges who were amenable to the 
pleasure of the king for their right to continue in office and 
to receive their salaries. 

The system of trial by jury is now regarded by a very large 
class of intelligent persons with somewhat less respect than 
its sanctity, as the inalienable birthright of every Englishmen, 
would seem to enjoin. The language formerly held with 
regard to it, of which a specimen has been extracted above from 
the familiar pages of Blackstone, may now be rightly regarded 
as hyperbolical and even fantastic. It was .said that ‘‘the 
*' yiost trar.scendant privilege which any subject can enjoy or 
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wisli for is, that he cannot be affected either in his property, 
“ his liberty, or his person, but by the unanimous consent of 
twelve of Ids neighbours and equals, and there can be no 
“ doubt that this institution has secured the just liberties of 
“ tliis nation for a long succession of ages.” It may reason- 
ably be doubted wlietln^r in many cases it is now regarded 
as a privilege at all. The persons who are most pointedly 
affected by the choice of a tribunal are, by no means, as a rule, 
desirous of availing themselves of it. Under certain modern 
statutes, individuals charged with offences before the Sessions, 
are entitled, whem i\.pnind facicc case is made out, to elect either 
to be tried by jury at the Assizes, or to submit to the decision 
of the justices. It is found that in the majority of instances 
they prefer that the case shall be dealt witli summarily ; and, 
notwithstanding the fact tltat the Justices of the Quorum are 
elected by the Crown and are removable by the Crown, the 
criminal classes feel quite as much conlulcnce in tlie just de- 
termiiiati«m of questions of fact by the magistrates, paid and 
unpaid, as by the famous Ibitish iury. The fact is, that the hos- 
tile attitude of the Crown and the people has disappeared : the 
Crown has neither the wish nor the power, to innuence judges in 
the administration of their functions. Political prosecutions are 
rare, but even in these cases, when, if at all, the influence of 
the Crown, as exercised by its responsible advisers, might be 
reasonably supposed to weigh in the scale against the criminal, 
offenders are more disposed to r.tiy on the sagacity, the ex- 
perience, and the legal a' tam-nents of judges tlian on the 
verdict of tlieir peers. Within the last year we have witnessed 
a refusal l)y a political parly in the State to submit charges of 
a heinous character made against them in their public capacity 
to the arbitrament of a jury of either England, Scoiland, or 
Ireland. It is a strange illustration of the disapi)earance of 
antique modes of thought, to find the Irish party preferring, 
for the investigation of the cliargcs brought aga.inst them by the 
“ Times ” of comi)licity with rebels, a tribunal composed of 
judges to the one which, up till the last century, popular senti- 
ment would have indicated as essential to the unbiassed trial 
of political offences. The wide iofluence and far-reaching 
observation of the press, the railway, and the telegraph, 
together with the diminution of the Crown prerogatives and 
the predominant authority of tlic House of Commons, iiave 
destroyed the possibility of corruption and subservience ex- 
isting among Englisli judges. 

The drift of public opinion in England as regards civil 
cases has long set in llie direction of the abolition of juries ; 
and it must be borne in mind that a large variety of such 
Cases differ in degree and in effect very little fruiu certain 
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criminal proceedings. Cases coming before the High Court 
of Justice in the Chancery Division have, for a long time past, 
been decided by a judge without the aid of a jury. In the 
Queen's Bench Division of the Higl^ Court of Justice, since the 
promulgation of the recent judicature rules, allowing of an 
alternative system of trial by the judge alone and of trial by 
the judge with the aid of a jury, the ratio of common law 
cases which are, with the consent of the parties tried by the 
judge alone, tends steadily to increase. Thu.s, in the first term 
of 1887 there were 384 ca.ses set down for trial by the judge 
alone, and only 405 to be heard before the jury. The numbers 
are. therefore, already nearly equal, and it may safely be said 
that in a few years, except perhaps in such cases as involve the 
adjudication of damages for injuries, breach of contract of 
marriage, abduction a!‘d the like, triftl b\' jury in civil ca.ses will 
practically dl.-^appcar. A silent revolution Itas in fact been 
taking place in public 0|)iui()n. The well-nigh .siipcrstitioirs vene- 
ration of former times for this privilege is almost as anticpiated 
as are the mail clad coats of the Baron.s who extorted its recogni- 
tion at the hands of the Angevin monarch. What was a neces- 
sary safeguard of liberty in the days of Chief Justices Scroggs 
and Jeffries and the Star Chamber, is onl)' a cutnbrous survival 
iu the days of democratic government and the j)enny press. It 
is doubtful wlielher, if the ancient tenure of the office of judge 
at the pleasure of the Crown wne restored, tljc retrogressive 
slep woiild be in reality productive of evil effects. Tlio light 
of publicity would prevent any rcver.sicm to the scandals of a 
b3 C-g(»ne age. 

It may, therefore, I think, be fairly assumed that the tendency 
of modern opinion is in favor of *l'.e t’jjcisii n of cases, involving 
intricacies of fact as well a.s of law, by tljc judge and liot tlic 
jur\\ There being no longer any suspicion as to the indrpen- 
dence or integrity of the judicial tribunal, the public prefer ll^e 
solution c>f llie quc.stions invc^lved bv a mind trained to sift 
and appreciate tlie value of evidence, rather than by a dozen 
sho).>-keepers who have never before attempted to arrive at a 
conclu.sion upon conflicting statements (d facts. 

It is true that in criminal cases at the Assizes, jurors are 
still empanelled. It would be too much to expect that in a 
countiy vvliich, despite its democratic .system of ^g-vernment, 
is in reality intensely conservative of old traditions, one of 
the fundamental principles of English juiispniclence should 
disappear as soon as its utility began to be quc.stioncd. While 
Parliament can be found, as in the past year, to include in 
Jis votes, a sum of ;^i,ooo a year, for so pictulc.^que a sinecure 
as the Master of the Hawk.s, trial by jury is hardly likely 
to. disappear during the present century, i 3 ut deep inroads 
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into Ihe once dearly prized privilege have been accomplished. 
I have already observed that the new system of summary 
jurisdiction by justices, which is acquiesced in without a 
murmur by the public, has resulted in a considerable re- 
duction in the number of cases which now come before the 
arbitriment of juries at the Assizes. A further illustration 
of the tendency of the age to prefer the decision of an 
expert to that of laymen in questions of fact, is to be 
found in the measure passed some years ago, by which the 
House of Commons delegated the decision of all questions 
affecting the validity of the election of Members of Parliament 
involving charges of bribery, intimidation, treating, and the like 
to the Common Law judges of England. The enactment 
whereby election cases arc determined, contains provisi(Uis of 
a highly penal nature, and ti»e submission of such cases to the de- 
termination of judges alone, without the aid of a jury, is a highly 
significant proof that the shibboleth of the “legale judicium 
parium suoruin has lost its efficacy. Tlie value of a vote in the 
House of Commons to each political party is often enormous; and 
no more striking proof could be afforded of the confidence of 
of the country in judges, many of whom have themselves 
participated in political contests, than the “ self-denying or- 
dinance’* of Parliament conferring upon them the sole duty 
of deciding election petitions which may alter the balance of 
parties in the House. It may assuredly be said with some con- 
• fidence, that the scope of criminal trial by jury will never be 
enlarged in England, and the tendency is entirely the other 
way. It is reasonable to suppose that every decade will wit- 
ness the withdrawal of cases from juries by special enactments, 
constituting judges the sole authority for the trial of certain 
individual classes of crime. 

II. 

If I have correctly indicated the current of public opinion in 
England as regards juries, the inference appears to me clear, that 
unless there are special reasons which point to tlie advisability of 
trial by jury in this country, there arc strong grounds for its non- 
introduction or rather (as its introduction is a fait accompli) for 
its non-extension. If in a country like England, whose country- 
men have been from generation to generation habituated to 
the jury system, who regard service on jiiries as one of the 
necessary and acknowledged functions of citizenship, its an- 
tiquity and prestige have not preserved it from criticism and 
curtailment, there should be strong reasons, political social or 
^administrative for desiring its introduction into Bengal, where 
it has been absolutely unknown until recently, and where the 
criminal administration of the country has throughout historic 
times been carried on by judges appointed by the sovereign 
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power. I propose to consider in detail whether any such special 
reasons do exist, or whether, on the contrary, the system 
is not thoroughly unsuited to the social and religious instincts 
of the community. Before doing so, I will give a brief sketch 
of the history of trial by jury in Bengal, aud shew how it 
differs materially from its English model. 

Formerly, as is well known, trials in the Courts of Session 
in the moffusil were held with the aid of a Mahomedan law 
officer. The first Criminal Procedure Code, Act XXV of 1861, 
contained a provision for trial of certain offences by jury. 
The Local Government were to sfflect the districts where it was 
to come into force. On the recommendation of the late Sudder 
Court, the districts of 24-rergunnahs, Murshedabad, Nuddea, 
Dacca, Patna, Hooghly and Burdwan were so selected. Tlie 
offences triable by jury were at firs,t confined to those speci- 
fied in Chapters* VII I, XI, XVI and XVII of the Penal Code, 
but afterwards its scope was extended to offences includ- 
ed in Chapter XVIII of the Penal Code, and to all abetments 
of, and attempts to commit such offences. The number of 
the jury was fixed at seven. 

The system was from the beginning looked upon as an ex- 
periment. and almost ev^ery year the Government consulted 
the High Court and various local officials as to its success or 
failure. The views from time to time expressed shew the pro- 
found distrust with which it was regarded. 1 shall refer to some 
of these opinions hereafter, but, as I am now considering the 
matter historically, 1 allude here only to the minute of ]\Ir. 
Justice Jackson in 1872, which led to the sole imj)ortant modi- 
fication in the system which has been effected since its com- 
mencement — an alteration which is, in my opinion, itself con- 
clusive as to its unsuitability fin* this country. Mr Jackson 
thought that “in cases where popular superstition, prejudices, 
or predilections operated for or agr.inst the accused, it was 
very unlikely that the verdict would be in accordance with 
the evidence. Owing to his recommendations, in which the 
other judges of the Higli Court concurred, a provision was 
introduced in the new Code of 1872, allowing the judge, in cases 
where he altogetlier dissented from the verdict, to refer the 
question of the guilt or innocence of the prisoner to the 
High Court, who could convict or acquit of any offence of 


• Chapter VI r I. 
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XVIII. 


Penal Code — Offences ajjidnst the public tranquillity. 

„ False evidnee, and offences against public 

justice. 

Offences affecting the human body. 

„ Offences against properly. 

„ Offences relating to documents and to trade 
or property marks. 
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which the prisoner might have been convicted or acquitted at 
tlie trial. The Code of 1882 now in force made no substan- 
tial change in the law, but the jury have now (section 304) the 
power to amend their verdict. The number of the jury was 
in the Code of 1872 reduced from 7 to 5 in order to obviate the 
inconvenience felt by the jurors (taken from a li.st which in 
many districts contains a very limited number of names) in 
travelling to and from the Court of Sessions, and also to improve 
the results by the concentration of responsibility on a smaller 
number. 

Let us now examine the jury system of this country as 
compared with its protoype — trial by jury — in England. It 
will be found on consideration that in all important respects 
tlie principles on which they arc respectively founded altogether 
differ. In England trial by jury is universal for all offences 
committed to the Assizes, including all felonies and misde- 
meanours not disposed of at the Petty or Quarter Session.s. In 
thi.s country the very offences which, according to its essential 
principles, ought to be triable by jury, 77^., offences in which the 
Stateis concerned, arc* precisely those which are excluded from its 
scope. None of its apologists (and I use the word advisedly, for 
those who speak in bivor of it arc so guarded in their approval 
that they sliould more properly be termed apologists than advo- 
cates) have ventured to suggest that offences coming under 
chapter VI of the Penal Code, (offences against the State) or 
Chapter VII (offences again t the Army and Navy) should be 
triable otherwise than by a judge with the aid of assessors, by 
whose ()j)inion he is not bound. Similar views predominate as 
regards Chapter IX (offences by or relating to public servants), 
and Chapter X (contempts of the lawful authority of Courts 
of Justice.) If, therefore, the system was introduced into 
Bengal on a presumed analogy with the principles of 
English jurisprudence, it is strange that tlie very criminals 
in wliosc conviction the Government is directly interested, and 
as to whom, if any such suspicion may at all exist, there would 
be a likelihood of pressure being exercised on Sessions Judges, 
are precisely the criminals whose cases are altogether removed 
from adjudication by their peers. 

There is, however, another equally striking peculiarity of the 
. Indian as compared with the Engli.sh system. The one character- 
istic which is essential to the principle of English trial by 
jury is finality. There is absolutely no appeal from the 
verdict of an English jury, and no power of interference except* 

• It is true that ihe current of public opinion, as seen in the com- 
ments of the press on the Lipski and other cases, is setting in favor of 
giving a right of appeal on tiie facts in jury cases ; but this only em- 
phasizes wiiat I have said above as to the decline of its popularly. 
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by the prerogative of the Crown in favor of mercy. On. the 
other hand, the Act of 1872 followed by the present Code, 
introduced the opposite principle, vis,, the non-finality of 
verdicts. There was an almost complete consensus of opinion 
that the original provisions of the Code of 1861. which had 
notwithstanding local and other limitations, boldly inipoiaed 
into India the English principle of finality of verdicts, were 
practically unworkable. In other words, tlie only rational and 
intelligible extension of the English system which was possible 
had been experimentally tried and had failed. It appears 
to me that there were at this time only two reasonable 
and logical courses open to the legishiture : either the 
system should have been admitted to be a failure and 
abolished from the statute book before it became crystal- 
lized into a portion of the criiniijal jurisprudence of the 
country, or it should have been continued in its integrity not- 
withstanding its drawbacks. Deprived of its most vital 
attribute, the finality of the verdict, the .system is a mere lifeless 
trunk transplanted into an uncongenial soil. For how can the 
decksion of a body of jurors be said to be substituted in matters 
of fact for the decision of the judge, when in all cases in which 
the judge considers the verdict unreasonable, he may refuse to 
accept it? No doubt this coiir.se ensures the examination of 
the evidence by a bench of two judges of the High Court, but 
the same result would follow if the piisoner, convicted by the 
Sessions Judge sitting alone, exercised his right of appeal, and 
in the latter case the judges would be unhampered by the per- 
plexing question of whether a verdict is reasonable instead of 
whether it is correct. 

It is precisely this right of appeal on the facts in criminal 
cases tried by a judge sitting alone, which in all non-jury 
di.stricts, or in all jury districts for offences other than those 
triable by jury, takes the place in this country of the “ legale 
judicium parium suoruon ” of England, and gives to the prisoner 
all the equitable relief which must ordinarily prevent any 
miscarriage of ju.stice. 

The next important difference between trial by jury in 
England and its counterpart in this ccnintry is, that at home, 
jurymen are secluded from outside interference until their 
verdict has been given ; whereas here, the Code provides no 
precaution against the jury being influenced by pre.ssure from 
public opinion. If. in England, where the standard of morality 
is presumably higher, and where unquestionably the individual 
juror is less likely to be influenced either by the current of 
popular opinion or by persons interested in the result of the trial, 
it is found essential Kj debar a juryman from contract with the* 
outer world until his verdi«t is given, it is surely a fortiori 
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necessary in this country. Without entering on controversial 
ground, it may perhaps be generally admitted that the kind of 
moral obliquity which looks upon bribery and indirect influence 
as venial offences against society is more prevalent in this 
country than in England or the continent. The difficulty of 
thc^detection and punishment of such off*ences. owing to the 
vis inerticB of the public, is in fact notorious. It is impossible 
to suppose^ that in trials of importance. la.sting perhaps for 
several days, attempts are not made to intimidate or persuade 
native jurymen to give a verdict favorable to the interests of 
wealthy and powerful criminals or complainants. As to the 
likelihood of such corrupt attempts being made, I think it right 
to quote native testimony. One of the most experienced and 
able of the Government pleaders reported in 1884 when, as 
on several otlier occasiQiis, the question of extending the 
system was under consideration, that ‘ jurymen are canvassed, 
applications are made to their relatives and friends to influence 
them, and the result is that it is almost hopeless to secure 
convictions against wealthy and powerful men, especially if 
their trials last for more than one day/^ Can it be supposed 
that in the celebrated Orissa temple case the Raja of Puri, the 
venerated hereditary custodian of the most celebrated shrine 
of India, would ever have been convicted of murder by a native 
jury? The experience of this Government pleader and others 
shew that jurymen are approached by people interested in 
the result of the trial, and there has been mc>re than one sug- 
gestion of a special law being parsed rendering such canvas- 
sing of jurymen during a criminal trial punishable. I look 
upon such a law as certain to be fruitless, because it would be 
hopeless to expect any conviction. In cases where an illegal 
gratification has been demanded and refused, experience shews, 
that in some rare instances, proof is forthcoming ; where it has 
been accepted, proof is never to be had, for it is the interest of 
all persons concerned to conceal the transaction. The seclusion 
of jurors in this country from day to d.iy would be found 
impracticable, and the reasons given for not attempting to en- 
force such a rule, shew clearly that this mode of trial is still 
regarded as an experiment. The High Court observe : — 

The willing co-operation of the native public who supply the jury is 
essential to the success *'( the system. The duty of sei vins: on a jury 
is extremely irksome to a ponion of the native commurnty, and anMhiiig 
that would add to the exisiiiiff inconvenience, or cause annoyance, would 
have the effect of iriMkinjT the institution so unpopular, that no native of 
respectability who could afford to pay the fine for default, would ever be 
found to sei ve on a jury, and the uliiinate success of the expeiiment would 
be out of the question. 

It might further be added that it would be practically im- 
possible. Difficulties connected -with caste, food, the climate,*" 
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and the domestic habits of natives of this country, would put 
seclusion out of the question. There is, however, no country 
where, if juries are to be confined to the points in evidence 
iji coining to a verdict, seclusion is more necessary than 
in India. In England jurymen who are commonly busi- 
ness men, suflficiently occupied with their own affairs^cand 
generally residents of a populous mercantile centre, are most 
unlikely to come in contact, by accident, with any one connect- 
ed with, or interested in, the case, after they leave the precincts 
of the court. In India the jurymen are commonly either men 
of leisure or belong to the professional classes. The head 
quarters of the administration in the Bengal districts are small 
towns, and the proportion of educated public opinion is still 
smaller. Matters of public interest, such as tlie trial of an 
influential criminal, arc topics of disc^ussion throughout the small 
area where intelligence is focussed. Apart from any design- 
ing or corrupt efforts to influence jurymen, their minds cannot 
but be subjected to the attrition of much outside gossip. I 
have repeatedly been informed afterwards, on unquestionable 
authority, that verdicts that have surprised me at the time, 
were the result of the pressure of exterior influence, not cor- 
ruptly, but accidentally brought to bear on jurors. 

We find, then, that the three main features of trial by jury 
are wanting in the system in force in India. The absence of a 
sufficiently high standard of education, and it may be poli- 
tical rea.sons have compelled the Government to withdraw 
from the jury all State criine.s. The occasional perversity of 
verdicts, and the want of confidence in juries as a bod}'', have 
deprived the verdicts of finality; and the customs of the 
country, together with the wish to render the sy.stcm palatable 
and popular, have combined to frustrate any suggestions for 
llieir seclusion during trial. 

Tliere is one very obvious evil connected with the want of 
finality in verdicts which was recently exemplified in the case 
of a reference from the Judge of Assam against a verdict of 
acquittal of a European British subject. It appeared to the 
English press a monstrous theory, that an Englishiijun acquitted 
b} a jury of his countrymen should be liable to imprisonment 
by ^he High Court on a mere perusal of the papers. There 
can be no doubt that this outciy, quite apart from the merits 
of any individual case, was a reasonable one, and that similar 
complaints by the vernacular press, in the case of natives, are 
equally reasonable. To persons not thoroughly conversant 
with the history of legislation in India on this subject, it 
naturally appears inconsi.stcnt with the first principles of jury 
trials that verdicts can be thus reversed. As soon as popular 
••excitement is aroused over any case of unusual interest, 
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espedally such as appeal to race-feeling, tlie press at once finds 
out the indefensible blot. Anything more unfortunate, from a 
political point of view, than the provision under notice, it is 
impossible to conceive. Every case ih which a verdict is reversed, 
whea the respective parties belong to different nationalities, at 
once arouses, and, I repeat, is reasonably calculated to aioiise 
suspicion and indignation. 

• III. 

These anomalies have repeatedly formed the subject of con- 
sideration by Government with a view to their rectificaiion, 
and it has been frequently proposed to make trial by jury 
universal both as to locality and class of crime. The last 
di.scussion took place in 1884, and, as on tJiis occasion the 
various opinions expressctl on it from time to time by officers 
concerned with the administration of justice was brought under 
review, it will be convenient here to notice them in some iletail. 

The first expressions of opinion were called for in 1863. but 
as the .scheme was at this time somewhat immature, I will 
commence my resume from the data available in 1865. The 
whole of. the Commssioners and Magistrates were opposed to 
the system. Their objections were based generally on the 
following considerations : that in important cases where the 
parlies were rich and influential, justice would be defeated by 
the absence of independence and moral courage ; that the 
• natives were educationally not qualified to serve as jurors ; that 
there was a want of conscientiousness in the performance of 
public duty which led them to shirk it as a disagreeable 
burden which had been imposed upon them against llieir will, 
and that tlicre was no honest desire to arrive at a right result, 
but that the general wish was to bring tlie trial to an end as 
soon as possible — a feeling which generally resulted in the 
acquittal of the prisoner. Others reported that there was a 
general tendency of sympathy with the accused. One of the 
most experienced Commissioners, Mr. Schalch, considered that 
“ the country is not yet adapted for the introduction of the 
** system, as even the higher classes of the people ..... 

are unfit for the duty, not so much by reason of their cduca- 
'‘tion, as on account of their peculiar rcligicus tenets and their 

“ more cherished feelings and prejudices, and their 

“ ignorance of the first principles of the law of evidence.” He 
recommended that Brahmins should be tried by a ‘ mixed 
jury of Maliomedans, Hindus and Eurasians or Europeans,*’ 
as otherwise they “might be acquitted solely through the 
religious scruples of Hindus.** I may observe, in pas.sing, that 
this suggestion is a strange adaptation of tlic principles of^ 
English law. A graft of so diverse a nature might well alter 
the fruits of the parent tree. 
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One judge, Mr. Rivers Thompson, then Judge of Nuddea, 
expressed himself in its favour, and as his arguments contain 
the only important reasons I can find in the course of the pro- 
ceedings which boldly justify the system on its merits, it will 
be more convenient to refer to them later on. 

The general result of the opinions collected in 1865 was 
strongly adverse, and most of the officers consulted recom- 
mended its abolition. One or two of the judges expressed 
themselves as being opposed to its abolition after so short a 
trial, and in conformity with the views of Mr. Schalch, 
suggested a mixed jury consisting of Eurasians or 
Europeans, with natives in ail cases. The difficulty of obtain- 
ing a qualified number of persons from whom juries could be 
selected was pointed out by all ofrigL‘rs, and an increase of the 
radius of selection was recommended from 10 miles to 20, 
and a reduction of the number of jury from seven to five. 
The latter proposal has, as I have before observed, been 
adopted, and the former suggestion has been extended under 
the existing Code, so as to include all persons of moderate 
education who live within the limits of the district. 7"his ex- 
tension of area, while inci easing the very limited number of 
individuals from wlvoin a selection can be made, is in practice 
found to be oppressive. Sir Cecil Bcadon in 1865 and again in 
1867, before his retirement from IkMigal, acting mainly on the 
views expressed by Mr. Rivers Thomp.->on, considered there were 
no grounds for its suspcnsii>n or abolition, but recommended 
greater care in the preparation of jury lists, and in taking pre- 
cautions that the duty of serving on juries should not be too 
frequent and harassing, and that jurors should be treated with 
consideration and respect during their attendance at head- 
quarters, In 1867, immediately before his retirement from 
Bengal, he recorded it as his deliberate opinion that “ the trial 
“of all offences before the Court of Session in all parts of the 
•‘province ought to be by jury, and that the system might be 
•‘universally adopted not only without prejudice to the 
“administration of criminal justice, but with decided benefit to 
^ the courts, and increased confidence of the public in their judg- 
•‘ ments.'" Sir Cicil went on to observe that “ the success of 
“the system must mainly depend on the selection of the most 
“efficient and experienced judges for the important duties 
“connected with jury trials."' Notwithstanding this sweeping 
expression of approval, the Government of India declined to. 
extend trial by jury, possibly because Sir Cecil has not ex- 
plained the practical reasons which led him to form his opinion. 

Trial by jury was again reviewed in 1868, and the High 
■ 13 ourt were asked to report as to the advisability of extending 
it either to new offences or to other districts, and whether 
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provi 5 ?fon should be made for empanelling special juries, and 
for preventing access to jurors during the progress of trials. 
The High Court were against all these suggestions. As regards 
special juries, it was properly pointed out that there was 
already a great difficulty in keeping up lists of persons qualified 
to sit as common jurors in mofussil stations. It was most 
unadvisablq to reduce the starnlaid of education for common 
juries by the creation of a frc.sh class, or to dimini.sh the num- 
bers available for commem juries. The High Court empha- 
tically observe that fhe “ .system was .still on its trial.** 

In 1871 all the Commissioners, except one, reported decided- 
ly against it, and from time to time instances of failures of 
justice were brought to the notice of Government, and the 
withdrawal of the .s3'stetti from various districts suggested. 
The.sc recommendations, however, were invariably rejected. 

In 1872 the Government of Bengal consulted the High 
Court as to whether trial b)' jury should be abolished, extend- 
ed, or modified. 7 out of 9 moffussil judges who were consulted 
recommended its ab(dition The High Court were not pre- 
pared to go so far as this, but declined to accept the respon- 
sibility of extending it to other districts or other offences. 
It was at this time that Mr, Justice Jackson recorded the views 
to which I have referred in page 136. and which resulted in 
the important modification of the trial introduced by the Code 
of 1872. Mr. Jackson observed that, “ with such modifications 
“as these, tlic system might be maintained, and after ten years* 
existence, it could perhaps hardly be withdrawn. It was 
now too late to withdraw entirely a boon granted 10 years 
ago.’* Sir Ashley Eden is understood also to have considered the 
system unsuitable for the country ; but he did not embody this 
opinion in his report on the provisions of the Bill of 1882. 

F*rom the history of the discussions on the subject up to this 
period, it will be seen that on one occasic)n it would probably 
have been abolished but for its being looked upon as an experi- 
ment which should be given a longer trial, and, on another, 
it would have been given up as an experiment that had failed, 
were it not that its duration, by that time, prevented its with- 
drawal. 

In 1884 the question was, I believe, for the last time mooted 
of extending trial by jury to certain specified districts, 
Midnapore, Rajshahye, Rungpore, Mymensing, Chittagong, 
Cuttack and Jessore ; but it turned out, after consulting the 
Collectors and Judges of thc.se districts and the Commissioners 
of the respective divisions that, in addition to the opposition of 
nearly all the officers consulted to its extension, for reasons 
before specified, the project was hopeless from an administra^ 
tive point of view. It was discovered that in all the districts 
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named, the paucity of educated jurous available made It 
Impossible to prepare a suitable list 

The following are the figures given in the official reports 
for Midnapore, Jessore, Chittagong and Rajshahye, the only 
districts where there appeared any probability of a sufficient 
number of intelligent men being found : — 

District Number of persons Number 

required. afailable. 

Midnapore ... ••• 4O0 ... ... 207 

Jessore ... ... 210 ... ... 107 

CbittajTong ... ... 300 ... • ... 250 

Kajsliahye ... ... 120 ... ... 120 

It may be observed that these figures, conclusive as they are, 
might be much strengthened ; and that the disproportion 
between the number of eligible jiirors^reqiiired and the number 
available, is in reality much greater than is Jierc apparent, e. 
the number of sessions trials at Alidnapore is reported to be 
80 on an average of three years, which would require 400 
jurors actually to sit on trials. The number of persons sum- 
moned should, however, be at least double the number required, 
in order to allow for the invariably large percentage of absen- 
tees from illness, change of residence and other valid grounds 
of excuse, to say nothing of the right of challenge. Practically, 
it is foilfld that even where the jury list is revised carefully 
10 summoned, not more than an average 
he same mistake has been made in the cases 
of Jessore, 6liittagong and Rajshahye. In the last case the 
figures are altogether vitiated owing to the error of estimating 
the number of tlie jury at 3 instead of 5. 

The objections to the system were thus summarized by the 
High Court in their reply to the reference made to them by the 
Government of Bengal : — 

(i.) The difficulty of procuring proper persons as jurors, 
regard being had to deficiency of education, using this term 
not only in its popular sense, but in its widest acceptation. 

[2.) Superstition and prejudice, which are still disturbing 
influences, not infrequently leading to failures of justice. 

(3.) Perversity, instances of which occasionally come to the 
notice of the judges. 

(4) Inability to grasp numerous details in complicated cases. 

It is to be remembered that there are no special jurors in the 
mofiissil, and that the proposal to have a special jury list was 
considered inadvisable, because the formation of such a list 
would seriously diminish the intelligence and capability of the 
general jury list. 

(5.) Distaste for the duty shown by those whose services 
"Us jurors are especially desirable. Native gentlemen uncon- 
nected with the courts as pleaders or mukhtars, are too 
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generally unwilling to make that sacrifice of time and comfort 
which the discharge of this public duty requires of them. 
Private individuals, as a rule, show no alacrity to take that 
share in the administration of justice which it is sometimes 
supposed they are anxious for. 

{ 6 .) The difficulty of providing a sufficient number of Dis- 
trict Judges who are sufficiently experienced and qualified to 
preside at tlfe trial of jury cases. 

In these opinions three of the judges did not concur, but 
they fairly represent* the views of all the local officers who 
were consulted with the exception of a small minority. This 
minority consists, it should be observed, of four Sessions Judges 
who have, I believe, had little or no practical experience of 
jury districts. One of tliem observes that the introduction 
of the system would proba^Dly tend to shorten trials. This is 
a misapprehension : the time required in summing up to a. 
jury in a difficult case, and recording the heads of the charge, 
is at least as long as that required for writing a judgment. 
The addresses to the jury on both sides are usually longer 
than would be made to a judge sitting singly ; and the time 
occupied by the jury in considering their verdict is often, 
especially in simple cases of homicide where the evidence is 
tolerably conclusive, protracted beyond reasonable limits. In 
difficult or complicated cases where there is any conflict of 
. evidence, the result being a foregone conclusion, the deliberation 
is often brief, 

IV. 

The discussions which occurred in 1884 resulted, as all the 
earlier proceedings had done, in the matter being left in statu 
quo^ its maintenance being only upheld under the impression 
that a privilege once granted and continued, although admit- 
tedly as an experiment, could not well be withdrawn It is 
hardly likely that for many years to come its extension will be 
again advocated or even mooted. The historical review of the 
subject being thus brought to a close, I shall now discuss its 
practical results from a statistical point of view, and I believe 
I Shall be able to prove to demonstration, and almost to 
mathematical demonstration, that serious failures of justice 
occur every year, more especially in the most important class 
of cases, owing to its introduction and maintenance. 

The following statement, the bearing of which on the question 
will be shortly perceived, shows the result of appeals from the 
decision of Sessions Judges during the years 1882, 1883, 1884, 


and 1885 : — 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

Affirmed 

543 

569 


69a 

Reversed 

VOI- LXXXVI ] 

45 

40 

5 * 

64 

10- 
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I exclude those cases in which the punishment was reduced’ 
or the order varied, for the reduction or variation of the punish- 
ment imposed is not a matter which affects the correctness of 
the conviction. 

It will be «een therefore that the decisions of Sessi<ms Judges 
were reversed in about 8 per cent, of the cases tried by them. 
In the same years the following are the number of trials 
held by jury, and the number of cases in which the Sessions 
Judge disapproved of the verdict either wholly or partially 



1S83. 

1S83. 

18S4. 

1885. 

Number of jury trials... 
Number of ca.scs in 

370 

344 

346 


which the Sessions 
Ju<lge disapproved of 


* 



the verdict wholly or 
partially ... 

62 

52 

69 

66 


I have omitted the earlier years, as the proportion in the 
ratio of sessions cases reversed in appeal, as well as of trials 
where the judge dissented from the verdict of the jury is almost 
identical, and it is unnecessary to include more statistics than 
are required for the argument. 

Adding together the figures for 1882, 1883, and 18S4 and 
1885, we find that out of 1,060 jury trials held in the four years 
under review, the judge dissented from the verdict in 249 
cases. It may be observed that in all but a quite insignificant 
proportion of such cases the dissent was from a verdict of 
acquittal. In these cases, therefore, a Sessions Judge, sitting 
alone or with the aid of assessors, would have convicted ; 
and the first question is whether those convictions would have 
been right. I think I am entitled to assume that the ratio 
of acquittals on appeal to the High Court in all such cases 
would be certainly no greater than the general ratio, viz,^ 
8 per cent. It is likely in reality to be much less, because 
tlie judges usually selected to preside over jury districts are, 
as is abundantly shown by the correspondence in experience, 
if not in ability, the picked men of the judicial service. 
Taking however 8 per cent, as the ratio in which the High 
Court would in the average decide adversely in apf)eal to the 
opinion of the Sessions Judge, about 20 or 21 of the 250 
cases in which the judge would have convicted might have been 
set aside by the High Court. There remains some 230 
heinous cases which have been brought to trial in the four years 
under review which should have resulted in a conviction, and, 
but for the provisions or section 307 of the Criminal Procedure, 
Code, all the criminals concerned would have gone absolutely 
••unpunished. The provisions of section 307 are as follows 

If in any such case the Sessions Judge disagrees with the verdict 
of the jurors, or of a niajoiity of the jurors, on all or any of the 
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chai'-ges on which the accused has b%en tried so comblet^ly that he 
considers it necessary for the ends of justice to suV)mii the case to the 
High Court, he shall submit the case accordingly, recording the grounds 
of his opinion, and. wiien the verdict is one of acquittal, stating the 
offence which he considers to have been committed. 

Wlienfever the judge submits a case under this section, he shall not 
record Judgment of acquittal or of conviction on any of the charges on 
which the acciis^ed has been tried, but he may either remand the accused 
to custody or admit him to bail. 

In dealing with the case so submitted the High Court may exercise 
any of the powers which it may exercise on an appeal ; but it may acquit 
or convict the accused of any offence of which the jury could have convicted 
him upon the charge framed and placed bef >ie it, and if it convicts him, 
may pass such sentence as might have been passed by the Court of Session. 

In the more recent resolutions in which Government Iia.s 
dealt with the alleged failui^s of justice arising from the jury 
system, this section has been repeatedly relied on as affording 
a remedy for all flagrant cases of acquittal against the weight 
of evidence. 

In the Government of Bengal Resolution on the Police 
Report of the Bengal Presidency for 1882, 1 find the following 
quotation from the Inspcctor-Generars Report : — 

In the five chief jury districts of Hiiglily, the 24-Pergunnahs cum- 
Howrah, Burdwan, Dacca and Patna, 141 persons were tried before tiie 
sessions for murder and culpable homicide, of these 44 were convicted 
and 97 were acquitted. These figures speak for themselves, and show% 

I •think, that in the interests of Justice, cases under Chapter XVI (of the 
Penal Code) should be withdrawn from tlie operation of the jniy system, or 
at least cases under sections 302, 303, 304, 307, 308, and 396 to wliicli 
the above figures relate. I have no hesitation in asserting, even in ihe 
face of the above figures, that in the more serious forms of crime the 
action of the police is so looked after, and the investigating officers them- 
selves are so afraid of sending up cases wrongly, that it is the exception to have 
an innocent man sent up by the police in a murder case. I do not assert 
that in all cases there is judicial proof, but what I do assert is that with 
very few exceptions, there is such proof found locally— not necessarily 
all legal evidence — as to leave no doubt in the mind of the investigating 
officer as to the guilt of the person sent up. After leaving the hands 
of the police the case has to pass through the ordeal of the preliminary 
enquiry, where the action of the police is fully gone into and where there 
is again the same fear of committing cases that will not stand before 
the sessions. A false case thus stands but little chance of ever getting 
before the Sessions Court. Under the sections above quoted 1,275 persons 
were sent up by the police in the whole Province. Three hundred of these 
were discharged by magistrates, 303 were finally convicted, and 400 were 
acquitted. The rest 272 were pending trial or otherwise disposed of. 
Thus, out of 699 persons under these sections, whose cases were dis- 
posed of by the Sessions Court (four were convicted by a magistrate and 
are omitted) 400 or 52'2 per cent were acquitted, while in the jury 
districts, as above shown, 97 persons out of 141 or 6S‘8 per cent, were 
acquitted. The percentage of acquittals for the whole Province in all cases 
js 40 9 ; so that even in non-jury districts it is clear that judges are very 
chary of convicting in murder cases ; while, as shown above, a conviction 
in a jury district is next to impossible. 
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I quote this extract not^for the value of the opinion given 
so much as for the figures which appear to me to be very 
significant. Without endorsing all that the Inspector-General 
implies as to the impossibility of false cases ever reaching the 
Court of Sessions, I decidedly concur with him in his view that 
the sifting process which cases undergo before reaching the 
Sessions Court is efficacious in weeding out ^all but a small 
proportion of cases based on false evidence. The resolution, 
^fter quoting this passage, expresses dissent however from the 
suggestion that the clasS of offences in which failures of justice 
are most prominently indicated, /. those of heinous crime 
against the person, should be withdrawn from juries, and points 
out certain remedies as to greater care in commitments and 
less delay in dealing with the »preliminary enquiries before 
magistrates. 

In the Government Resolution on the Police Report of 1884 
the following remark is made as regards the assumed effect of 
section 307 : — 

If in any case a failure of justice occurs owing to a manifestly wrong 
verdict of the jury, the remedy lies in the application of section 307, Cr, 
P. C. (the section is here quoted). These provisions, in the opinion of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, are too often overlooked. They should, if fully 
used, be a sufficient check on improper acquittals by juries. 

These views were expressed during the period of Sir Rivers 
Thompson’s Lieutenant-Governorship, and it is not unnatur.cvl 
that they should in some measure reproduce the opinions 
expressed by Mr, Rivers Thompson when he was judge of 
Nuddea in 1863. It appears to me, however, that the figures 
1 have quoted from the High Court’s Criminal Administration 
Reports, and which are far more useful vehicles of criticism 
than the Police Returii.s, prove to demonstration the utter in- 
efficiency of section 307 to secure a proper administration of 
justice. I think I am right in asserting that a Court sitting to 
hear a reference from the verdict of a jury \inder section 307, 
demands — and very naturally so — a higher standard of pro 
to induce it to set aside the unanimous verdict of a jury than 
it would require to enable it to uphold the sentence of a 
judge in appeal. 

In the year 1883, in which, as we have seen, the Sessions 
Judges dissented from the verdict of the jury in 52 cases, 16 
cases only were referred to the High Court The finding of 
the jury was reversed in 12 of these cases and confirmed in 3. 
In 1884 in a total of 29 cases (out of 69 in which the judges 
dissented) the High Court reversed the verdict of the jury 
in 15 and confirmed the verdict in 12 cases. In 1885 out of ^ 
in which the Sessions Judge dissented 26 were referred; and in 
18 the verdict of the Jury was reversed. 
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No improvement is perceptible in the figures for 1886 as dis;^^ 
closed in the High Court Administration Report. Out of 45 cases 
In all, in which the Sessions Judge dissented from the verdict, 
it was only considered possible to invite the interference of the 
High Court in 22 cases. In only 12 of these cases was the verdict 
set aside. In another case, one of homicide, where the evidence 
was overwhelmingly strong, the High Court concurred with the 
Sessions Judge that the verdict could not be sustained, and 
directed a new«trial before a fresh set of jurors, with the result 
tliat the piisonei was again acquitted. 

It appears to me the great diversity in the results of references 
to the High Court in different years shews clearly that section 307 
is practically inefficacious. As long as the reasonableness of the 
grounds which lead a jury to come to a certain conclusion, and not 
tlie correctness of the decision itself, is the question before the 
Ctjurt, it is obvious that, white the reasons which influenced the 
jury are quite unknown, the chance of the reference being 
successful depend very much upon the view entertained by a 
particular bench of the desirability or otherwise of interfering 
with verdicts, 

I do not wish to encumber this article, which I have 
striven to render as little technical as is consistent with 
dearness, with detailed references to decided cases, but the 
outcome of these cases is undoubtedly on the whole to establish 
the proposition that unless the verdict can be shown to be 
entirely unreasonable, perverse, and patently wrong, the High 
Court will not interfere. *It is a matter of common experience 
in references made under this section for the High Court 
to express concurrence with the views of the Sessions Judge, 
but to decline to disturb the verdict, because it is one at which 
it is not utterly unreasonable to arrive. In plain English, unless 
a verdict can only be explained on the ground of its being 
either obviously corrupt or obviously irrational, it is allowed 
to stand. It is only in a comparatively small number of cases 
in which the judge dissents, that he i? entitled under the 
interpretation placed by the Courts on section 307 to refer 
the verdict for reversal. Even in this comparatively small 
number, the reference is, as has been seen, often unsuccessful ; 
when we And that out of the 183 verdicts of acquittal from 
which the judges dissented in 1882, 1883 and 1884, the opera- 
tion of section 307 was only efficacious in 7, 12 and 15 
respectively (or 34 in all) — presumably the strongest and 
clearest instances of error — it is perfectly obvious that it would 
have been futile for the Sessions Judge to have referred others 
from which they dissented, where there was greater reason 
for declining to disturb the verdict. Thus a large numerical 
preponderance of presumably incorrect verdicts must be allowed 
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to stand. I say “ presumably incorrect** in reliance on the 
figures which the ratio of the reversal of the sentences of Ses- 
sions Judges on appeal bears to the aggregate of sentences. 
This is the only general standard to which it is possible to 
appeal, and I think it will hardly be contended that in any 
but an infinitesimal number of instances deminimis non- 
curat lex**) is a conviction likely to be erroneous wliich has 
successfully passed the ordeal of the committing officer,; 
the Sessions Judge and of two High Court Jifdges sitting in 
appeal. I feel some confidence therefore that the common* 
sense of the educated public will accept the fact which is a 
necessary corollary to the above statistics, 77-s., that the jury 
system results in the acquittal of a large number of individuals 
every year who ought to have been and would liave been 
convicted by a Sessions Judge trying the case with the aid of 
assessors. Tlic class of cases id whicli the preponderance 
of unjust acquittals occurs is, as poinfed out by the Inspector- 
General of Police, that of murder and crdpable homicide, 
tlie very cases in which it appears to me society has the most 
distinct right to demand the protection of the best adminis- 
tration of justice that is available. The reports of individual 
judges from year to year are almost monotonous in their 
reiteration of tlie imperfections of the jury sx'sicm in dealinjj 
with offences falling under this category. Among a lai'ge 
number of such repm ts I quote the following, premising that 
throughout the article I have thougJtt it invidious to incntioyi 
any particular district, although there is no doubt that .in some 
districts the failures of justice are appreciably more notorious 
than in others. Each report comprises the opinion of a separate 
officer, and relates to a separate district : — 

“Of the jury system, I enn only repeat n>y opi»n’oi>, heretofore expressed, 
that in cases of injinicide— indeed 1 may almost say in all casc^ of hint 
to the person not subsidiary to some oditM* ofi. nce — it is grott^squelv in 
appropriate. The mere fact that a jud;4c may, by leferencc, obtain a 
capital sentence in the tectli of a unanimous acquittal, is siUti dent to shew 
lliis. Naiivx* juries approacli these cases in a hope lessly piejiid ced frame 0/ 
mind ; generally, to tins effect : ‘‘ the .acctised may be gii liy of murder in 
causing the death he lias cainod, but wh.tt is the use of our causing his 
death again ? His victim has imfoniinatelv ilied ; but that is irremediable. 
Must we, who can avoid it, iii ike him our victim, and punish him irrenie- 
diably?’* Siicli juriescatcli.it any sopliism or fallacy used by way of 
argiiment for the defence, and, as in such cases the policy <if the defence 
is to call no witnesses and itius Ii ave the last word, iliese fallacies aie 
not answered from the Crown side ; and it. is not one of tlie least difficult 
duties of the judge in his charge to refute them. In f.ic;, I know no mo;e 
hopeless or tlnankless task tlian a .Sesi>ii>ns Judges, in cliargmg in a case of 
murder. He has the invincible prejudice of the jury to ii\^ and overcome ; 
he has to impiess them, which can only be done by force of mere iteration, 
and often not even so, with the legal aspect of the facts in evidence ; and 
uclias above all, to tiy and disabuse then miiul?, alieadv too disposed to 
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receive them, of the effects of iin appeal on behalf of the accused ip which 
‘ his ‘^advocate has used every device of sophism, of fallacy, a:nd even of 
direct misrepresentation.” 

“ The disinclination of Hindus to convict capitally is notorious, and it is, 
I think, worthy of the consideration of Government, whether this disinclina- 
tion, based as it is on deep-seated religious convictions, does not constitute 
a sufticient reason for withdrawintj such cases from trial by jury. Failures 
of justice constantly arise fioni this cause. In my opinion, either the 
punishment of death should be abolished, or the power of finding on facts 
necessitating the punishment, should be withdrawn from persons whose 
religious codviciions militate against returning a proper finding. Having 
to choose between two c»»nflicting duties, they not unnaturally adopt wlmt 
they con5*ider the paramount duty of blood guiltlessness. I may mention 
as an illustration the remark of a juryman, not of course made to the 
court, which came to my knowledge tlirough a trustworthy source. Five 
persons were charged with murder, but the in ijoriiy of tlie jury acquitted, 
though, I have no doubt, they would have found a verdict on the facts 
had a capital sentence tint been the probable legal consequence. The 
lemark w is, that tt was it one m in should be kilicd than that five 

others should be killed for killing him, 1 believe this remark to liave 
been made in perfect good faith.” 

“ On the general subject of the result of trials, I wish to state that every 
year's further experience of the jury system convinces me more and more 
that, while for nearly all ordinary offences it works well, it is not suited 
for trying matters of liomicide. Wiiere the accused is not absolutely 
<icquiiied in the teeth of reasonably saii-factoiy evidence, every advantage 
possible is taken by juries to convict of lesser offences, as hurt, &c. One 
of the most difticult and invidious duties of a judge is to combat, in the 
case of a reluctant jury, impressed by a specious address for the defence, 
all its fallacies and inconsistencies.” 

“ I have nothing to add to what I wrote Inst year on the subject of trial 
by jury. I am still of opinion that it (the system) is unsuited to the country, 
and that it leads to the escape of many guiliy persons. Unless a case is 
very clear, it is almost useless to scud it before a jury ; and even very clear 
cases sometimes do not succeed, a the veiy ampiitude of ilie evidence 
seems to rouse suspicions in the jurors. Kxcept in questions of law, I do not 
think that the jurors are at all guided by the opinion of the judge. Service 
on the jury is much disliked, and, I believe, that most people would 
welcome the abolition of the institution. ' 

“ I am also clear that the b;id result of the commitments for the year is 
mainly due to the system of tTiai by jury. It is not suited to Hengal, or 
at least it is not suited to liehar, and should, in my Ckpinion, be abandoned. 
The odd noiions someiinies expresseil by jurymen, sliew how ill they 
understand their duties. Thus, a juiyni.in in one very important case 
justified his verdict of acquittal on the gnutnd, that he was not as certain 
of the guilt of the prisoner's as he was of the existence of the table in the 
room where he was sitting. He piesenied the difficulties to his fellow 
jurymen, and was surprised that they did not agree with him, but convicted 
the prisoners. In anotl?er case a juryman tnld the foreman, that he would 
not convict, because tlie judge had told him that the case was either 
murder or nothing. He could not comproinise between his rcas m and his 
feelings, by finding the prisoner guilt v of a rash art, or of causing simple 
hurt.” 

Tlie above quotations are not taken from my own reports 
oti the result of sessions trials. They ate illustrations of the 
views held by the most experienced Sessions Judges in the 
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Province. It is needless to observe that a Sessions /udge has 
no bias one way or the other as to the results of trials held 
before Him. It is probable that many regard the verdict of the 
jury as a matter of complete indifference. They are not res- 
ponsible for the introduction and maintenance of this mode 
of trial, and are in no way prejudiced by its outcome. They 
have not the keen interest of the police, and it may be, of the 
committing officer in the success of prosecutions. Their duty 
is to see that the trial is held according to the system pres- 
cribed by law, with perfect fairness both to the prosecution and 
the prisoner. At the conclusion of the trial, if the verdict is 
not utterly, even grotesquely unsustainable, so as to call for the 
exercise of their jurisdiction under section 307, they have 
simply to give effect to it Were it not that they are expected 
every year to report to the High, Court their opinion on the 
working of the jury s3'stem, little or nothing would probably 
be heard of its shortcomings. I think, therefore, that Sessions 
Judges are the best, as they are also the most unprejudiced and 
impartial authorities on the subject, that are available. Their 
views may well be accepted with respect, and when we find 
them almost all coinciding in the opinion, that under this system, 
a large proportion of offenders, gnilty of the various forms of 
culpable homicide and serious injury to the person, are im- 
properly acquitted, the gravity of the constantly-recurring 
mischief to society should be recognised, and if juries arc to 
be retained, some remedial steps adopted. Every one is in- 
terested in the administration of the Criminal Law, and more 
keenly concerned in proportion to the gravity of the offence. 
It is a truism to say, that nothing more nearl)^ coticerns the 
whole population of the country, than that it slu>uld be efficient 
and certain. Administrative questions are but the machinery for 
accomplishing reforms. The purity of criminal justice is 
an end in itself, on which depends the safety of the whole 
community in life, honor, and property. 

1 wish to deal with forbearance and delicacy as regards 
the questions which affect the personnel of Bengal juries 
and render them unsuitable for tlie trial of a large class 
of offenders. The facts given in the earlier part of this 
article shew the very limited number of the educated popu- 
lation of each district, to which it was recently proposed to 
extend the system, eligible as jurors. The list in many 
of the districts where it flourishes, is also a meagre one. 
Notwithstanding the alleged eagerness with which trial by 
jury is demanded by the people of Bengal at large, nothing 
more perceptible than the efforts of individuals to escape 
participation in the so-called privilege. The duty is looked 
upon as both irksome and disagiccable, and is often success- 
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fully, evaded by promtnent zemindars and the dlite of the 
native community, either through evading the service of 
summons or on a plea of ill health. Many of the most 
eligible residents are exempted from the list by enactment 
Pleaders and other legal practitioners are not excluded by 
law, but often obtain immunity from service owing to their 
professional engagements. I believe that some of them endea- 
vour to secure the appointment of Honorary Magistrates with 
a view to avoiding a function which, whatever the theory may 
be, is practically felt to be distasteful by everybody. The 
majority of jurors who actually serve a^e petty zemindars, 
shop-keepers, and the subordinate class of Government servants. 
A jury composed exclusively, or principally, of these classes, 
is not, as a rule, competent to judge correctly of the weight 
of evidence. Much no doi^t lias been written of the hereditary 
function of the village punchaycts, and of the trained habit 
of mind in dealing with evidence which successive generations 
of rural administrators gain by adjudicating on caste and 
social disputes. 1 do nut concur wiili this view. Caste and 
social questions are decided on totally different principles to 
those recognised by our rules of evidence. Moreover, vvhen 
the punchayct meets, the facts are usually undisputed and 
notorious, anii their functions are rather to impose a sentence 
than to decide as to guilt or innocence. Almost the whole 
of my judicial service has been spent in jury districts, and 
I am personally familiar with 6 out of the 7 jury districts in 
Bengal. The result of my experience is, that in most dis- 
tricts, the jury occupies itself in cases of homicide and of 
serious offence againt the person, not so much in endeavour- 
ing to come to an honest conclusion whether the evidence 
shew that the accused is guilty of the crime or not, but 
whether, in the case of one particular witness or one particular 
incident in the trial, there is a flaw or a contradiction 
which will afford firimd /a a'e ground for an acquittal. 

The tendency on the part of Indian Judges to reject the 
entire story for the prosecution owing to the untrustworthiness 
of some particular wiiness, has repeatedly proved the subject of 
comment in works on evidence. Long before the jury system 
existed or the present Evidence Act was passed, Mr. Norton 
in his “ Lectures on the Law of Evidence Applicable to the 
Courts of India,” observed as follows: (s. 776) ‘‘discrepancies, 
often trifling in themselves, when compared with the great 
mass of evidence in the case, are only too frequently made, 

in Indian Courts, the ground of acquittal or disbelief. 

The acute and practised judge will generally be able to 
sift the wheat from the chaff, to separate the true from the 
false ; and if after this has been done, there remains ar 
residium of credible testimony, he should thereon found his 
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ijadg^eiit ; not reject the whole evidence on account of ita 
;being more or less tainted with incredibility.” It need hardly 
be said that these remarks apply will still greater force to the 
.deliberations of a jury. 

The mental attitude thus described is the one which judges find 
it most difficult to combat in their charges. It is highly essential 
that among a people whose notions of evidence are often very 
yrudimentary, a judge should invariabl}*’ avail himself of the provi- 
sions of law which allow him to express his opiniem to the jury 
;on questions of fact. But experience shews that Bengal 
Juries are often indisposed to accept, .or sometimes even 
, seriously to consider the inferences of fact which a judge 
. places before them. There is thus the double disadvantage 
of a false mental attitude and a disinclination to carefully 
weigh the considerations urged by the Bench. Then it is 
impossible that the consciousness* of this disposition in the 
minds of jurors should not react unfavorably on the judge 
himself when he has to oppose, e, in a murder case, 
the strong bias of the jury to acquit if possible, and the deter- 
mination to grasp at any straw which will enable them to 
save themselves from the stigma of being immediately concern- 
ed in a sentence of death. A judge is often compelled to 
endeavour to annul this apriori bias by laying more stress on 
the facts in evidence against the prisoner than would he 
necessary or becoming in England. What can be said in 
favor of trial by jury in murder cases, when an important and 
intelligent class of the resident population, the ^ Osvvals, are so* 
opposed on religious grounds to tlic imposition of a capital 
sentence, that they are, with the assent of the pleader for the 
accused, invariably challenged, and have to stand out in such 
trials if tlieir names have been accidcnt«illy drawn in the ballot ? 

, This religious conviction of the Oswals is reflected less strongly 
among all the Vaishnavs, and in nearly every phase of rural 
Bengali society, and more espcially when the accused person is 
a Brahmin. I am far from asserting that Bengal juries do not in 
many cases conscientiously and courageously perform their duly 
in such trials, but I do say that the strain on their ct)nscience tf> 
wliich they are subjected, is one that often breaks down 
under pressure, and that it is unfair to the population at large 
that the chances of convicting a heinous criminal of this type, 
sliould be left in the hands of a body of men wlio, however 
well meaning, are incurably prejudiced in favor of acquittal. 

I am lotli to give individual instances from my own 
experience of obviously perverse or coi riipt verdicts, not only 

• A numerous class of selllers from Ajahr and other States of Rajputana, 
principally employed in banking and money iending. They belong to the 
Jain leligion. 
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tecause siich selections might be deemed invMiou 5 ^ but also 
because individual instances do not, as a ruley carry mucli 
weight. In dealing with particular facts of which mathema- 
tical demonstration is not possible, the retort is always possible 
that the jury may have been right and the judge and the 
High Court wrong. I am far from asserting, tliat in India 
the same degree of evidence is required for conviction as in 
England. For many reasons the standard of proof in this 
country imist be higher. Fabrication of false cases, and the 
manipulation of evidence by the police, especially in the 
case of habitual criminals, are by no means uncommon. I quite 
admit that evidence of a strong and convincing nature is 
properly demanded by the jury. But what are^ we to think 
of a case such as the following ? A Brahmin sepoy in one 
of the Bengal Native Infantry Regiments ran "amuck,” shot 
several of his comrades,* barricaded himself in a hut in the 
centre of the Native Infantry Lines with his rifle and several 
rounds of ammunition and threatened death to any one who 
approached. He was finally seized by an English officer who 
crept into the hut from behind. The murders had been 
committed in the sight of nearly the whole regiment and 
numbers of eye witnesses were examined. The accused had 
literally no defence, but on a simple plea of not guilty in the 
Sessions Court, the jury acquitted him. It is true that in this 
case the provisiions of Section 307, Criminal Procedure Code 
proved efficacious, and the murderer was convicted and punished. 
I am glad to add that in this instance, and in some others with 
which I am acquainted, the verdict was received by the 
educated native public with ridicule, and even something like 
indignation. Such instances are, however, in my experience rare. 

One such illustration as the foregoing is, one would think; 
sufficent to indicate the weakness of the system where 
strain is thrown upon it. It is idle to say that jtiries alTijs 
conscientious, because they readily convict a thief cauglit in 
the act of house breaking, when a murder in open daylight 
before crowds of spectators is, so far as the jury is concerned, 
an act which can be committed with impunity. 

When the secrets of the jury box are occasionally dis- 
closed, many of the incidents which occur are sufficiently 
startling. I have been told in more than one district of 
Bengal by pleaders who have served as foremen of juries 
in murder cases, that on retiring to consider the verdict 
they have been entreated by the less enlightened jurors to 
come to some conclusion, no matter what, which will 
save the life and liberty of tlie prisioner. I can corroborate 
from my own experience the fact alluded to at page 151, that 
juries in murder cases are often influenced by the fatalistic 
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feeling that because one life has been sacrificed which is irre* 
mediable, it would be wanton and useless cruelty to tAke 
another. It is hopeless to argue with a state of feeling of this 
kind. It is, however, the prevalent mental attitude of tiie lower 
classes, and it permeates even to the ranks from which our 
juries are taken. But it is not only because of the improper 
acquittals of offenders against the person that I look upon the 
jury system as leading to miscarriage of justice. I consider that, 
in the case of habitual offenders who are committed* to the ses- 
sions for the crime of house-breaking or larceny from the person, 
the very opposite defect is manifested. I emphatically assert, 
and commend these observations to the attentive consideration 
of educated native society, that offenders of this nature are not 
so secure- of a fair trial as if they were tried by the judge 
singly, I have frequently observed, and have reported the 
result of my observations, that the provision laid down by the 
Criminal Procedure Code with the laudable object of con- 
cealing from the jury or assessors the fact that the accused is 
an old convicted thief, so that they may not be unduly pre- 
judiced against him in the trial of his case, is utterly futile. 
There is none of the bias in favor of acquittal in such cases 
that exists as regards offences against the perron. The jury 
often contains shop-keepers who live in daily and nightly 
dread of the very class of men who are sent up to the scs-.ions 
as habitual offenders. I am convinced that the jury in these 
cases are influenced by the fact that the accused has previously 
committed crimes of the same nature, as the one charged, and 
in many cases his guilt is for this very reason looked upon as 
a foregone conclusion. But it is practically impossible to 
prevent this fact coming to the knowledge of the jury. In 
the first place, juries who are not devoid of ordinary intelligence, 
know very well that a thief or a burglar is not sent up for 
trial for his first offence. In the next place, such accused are 
almost invariably undefended, and the very essence of their 
plea is nearly always that owing to their being old offenders 
they are under police surveillance ; that they are looked upon 
as black sheep, and that they are sent up to the sessions on 
any * plausible pretext in order to save further trouble to the 
authorities by being sent to jail or transportation for .a long 
period. Tins admission, which is exceeJingly damaging in 
the eyes of native juries, is almost invariably elicited, either 
when the accused is asked to cross-examine witnesses for the 
prosecution or when he is called upon for his defence. |n 
cases of theft and house-breaking the facts are generally 
ainply substantiated, and no practical injustice arises. In 
dacoities, however, or gang-robberies accompanied by violence, 
^vhere a large number of prisoners are placed in the dock. 
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it is not unusual for the police to include among the real 
offenders old convicts who are innocent, and in such cases 
when the prosecution is based on an assumed recognition of 
each individual during the outrage by the sufferers, I believe 
that the previous conviction which, as I have shewiit 
it is practically impossible to shut out from the knowledge 
of the jur^does operate prejudicially to the interests of the 
accused. The only instances in which I have occasionally felt 
some hesitation as to the correctness of a verdict of guilty, 
are of this nature. 

V. 

I now proceed to examine the arguments in its favor which 
are put forth by the apologists and upholders of trial by jury. 

I commence by rcferring*to Sir Rivers Thompson's views ex- 
pressed in 1865 when he was judge of Nuddea. He considered 
that : — 

“ Whatever confidence a native may have in the strict and unswerving 
impartiality of the European judge, he was not so satisfied that be ever 
placed the same reliance in his powers to goinpreheud all the intricate 
details which are involved in a difficult case, where only natives are con- 
cerned, and it is just in these cases especially where questions of caste 
and questions involving family disputes, and native social life and man- 
ners aie constantly arising, that a jury, taken from the body, of the com- 
munity and intimately acquainted with the ordinary transactions of native 
life, were in the best position for giving most inaieiial assistance to the 
court.’* 

He goes on to observe that — 

“He felt sure that the general abolition of the system of trial by jury 
would be a reirogade measure. Every year be lioped to see an improvement, 
of what in its present stage could only be regarded as an experiment, and 
while no insiitulion could be better devised for leading the people to think 
and act more independently for themselves, to rely les.s upon the opinions 
and assistance of others, and trust more to their own energies and exertions, 
the ditfusion of the knowledge of the laws, in the practical administration 
of which they took so responsible a part, would produce a more intelligent 
attachment on the part of the natives to the Government under which 
they live.'* 

Whatever force these arguments might have, if the trial of 
all offences were by jury, they are greatly weakened when 
we find that it is precisely in those cases wfxere native social 
customs and caste are involved, that trial by jury has never 
been seriously suggested. The discussions in the year 1884, 
which I have referred to above, resulted in a tolerably universal 
ioncurrence of opinion that under no circumstances would it 
be safe to extend to juries the decision in offences again^ 
ifoarriage (Chapter XX Indian Penal Code.J These offences 
are bigamy, adultery, and enticing away a married woman. 
These are, so far as my experience goes, almost the only cla|^ ^ 
pf cases in which the verdict of a native, if it could be trusted» ' 
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would be most valuable. The most unsatisfactory ’ crimliiar 
cases wliich are reported in the Indian Law Books are, to my 
mind, tliose which deal with the native customs of marriage. 
Among the lower orders in most districts of Bengal among 
some communities, certain informal divorces are permitted 
and sanctioned by the caste rules of the particular sect and the 
re-marriage of the woman allowed by public opinion. Among 
others, the ceremony of marriage itself is surrounded by 
many obscure and peculiar rites, the omission of which renders, 
what is apparently wedlock, mere concubinage in the eyes of 
the fellow caste-men. On a rupture of this tie and formation 
of fresh intimacy by the woman with another member of the 
same caste, the question whether bigamy or adultery has 
been committed is often one wluch vs exceedingly difficult for 
an Englishman to decide. In fact, these are the very cases 
in which tlie experience of native jurors with regard to the 
rites of the lowest classes of their own society might be con- 
sidered a better tribunal than that of a judge. Tliey are 
precisely those in which it has been decided that for other 
considerations native juries are not to be trusted. On the other 
hand an experienced Englshman is quite competent to judge 
•of the bearing and weight of such native customs and modes 
of thought as are incidental to the trial of offences again.st 
the person and property, and he is less likely to assign undue 
importance to them. In one case I distinctly recollect that 
a jury was led astray by reliance on a particular custom. In 
a case of culpable homicide in which tliere was overwhelming 
direct evidence and no reasonable doubt of the guilt of the 
accused, the jury acquitted the prisoner, because one of the 
witnesses, a child of ten years’ old, whose evidence was relevant 
only as regards a collateral incident, accounted for his pre.sence 
on the occasion by saying that he was flying a kite. The occur- 
rence took place in the hot weather, and the jury unanimously 
held that as kite flying is usually only practised in the cold 
'Weather, not only was the evidence of the child to be rejected — 
.a conclusion from which I should not think it necessary to 
differ^ — but the whole of the rest of the testimony against the 
accused, much of it of an unquestionable character, was to be 
disbelieved. 

The latter portion of Sir Rivers Thompson’s observations 
deal with the subject from the standpoint of social and 
political reform. They were made at the outset of the expert 
ment, and, although I feel sympathy for tlie object there 
specified, I cannot think that any appreciable advance has been 
raade among the community in the way of self-reliance and . 
Effusion of the knowledge of law by the educational influence 
‘of the jury system for the laSt 20 years. I certainly da dot think 
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It tends to the f;reater attachment of the community to the 
Gnvernment. The operation of the enact ment for setting aside 
improper verdicts (and tiic cases so referred are very frequently 
tlie more sensational ones) tends, on tlie other hand, as I have 
endeavoured to shew above, to produce considerable friction. 
The figures, moreover, do not present any gradual improvement 
in the perceiUage of correct verdicts. Astounding instances 
of perversity are just as common now as they were in fornicr 
times. 1 repeat llnit I do not believe that the privilege is valued 
by the people at large. The most capable class of jurymen, 
legal praclitoners, whose voices are loud in its favor on public 
platforms, are the very men who in some districts endeavour to 
shirk the duty when their turn arrives, by the plea of pro- 
fessional engagements, or ift the prosecution bean unpopular 
one, by accepting a brief for the accused person. In the mofussil 
it is in fact as cordially disliked now as it was in former days. 

Whatever influence a system of trial by jury would have on 
the social progress of Bengal, if it were conscientiously carried 
out, I believe that at present the very opposite effects are 
produced. The acquittal of heinous offenders who, in the 
opinion of all reasonably thinking men are guilty, is a direct 
evil to society at large — an evil which is now being recognized 
by tlie Government. From the ** Resolution on the report on 
the administration of the Police Department for the year 1886,** 
ft appears that the percentage of convictions for murder to 
persons arrested shows a further decrease from i4*4toi2 i, 
and that to persons actually tried, was only 171 against 207." 
The percentage in 1880 was 34*9, and in 1883, 24*4. The 
resolution points out that a steady decrease in the percentage 
of convictions for murder constitutes a “somewhat alarming 
feature ” in the administration of the country. 

It is true that the number of murders does not appreciably 
increase, notwithstanding the gradually increasing impuniiy 
with which the crime can be committed. But as is pointed 
out in the report, the ratio of cold-blooded and premeditated 
murders to those committed in the heat of passion does 
appear to increase. It is the former class of murders in which 
the culprit weighs the chances before committing the crime. 
There may be many other factors at work whose operations 
tend to reduce violent crime, but it scarcely needs demonstra- ■ 
tion that one of the most powerful deterrents to violent crime 
is absent when deliberate murder, in the vast majority of cases, 
meets with no punishment. And one of the most prominent 
reasons for this immunity, is the ineflScacy of the law in jury 
qi^ses. Nothing is commoner, no doubt, then to hear, in answer^ 
to such observations, the trite maxim, especially from native' 
apologists : “ ii is beher that 100 guilty men should escape than 
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that one innocent person should suffer ? ” It is enough to reply 
to tlus aphorism in the words of Bentham, tliat* ** a dilemma is 
hear supposed which does not exist ; the security of innocence 
may be complete williout favouring the impunity of crime ; 
indeed, it can only be complete on that condition ; for every 
culprit ^who escapes threatens the public security ; and so 
far from being a protection to innocence, such an escape 
exposes innocence to become the victim of a new offence ” 
No words could be more pregnant with meaning as regards 
two important classes of crime in this country, agrarian murder, 
and the murder of young children for the sake of their 
ornaments. 

The demoralizing effect on the minds of jurors, who from 
timidity, bad example, religious prejudice, or even more un- 
worthy motives, allow themselves to participate in a verdict 
which they know to be dishonest, is a no less flagrant, if less 
immediate moral injuiy, to a large section of the educated 
population. It may be well to instruct the people in the 
administration of criminal justice, and to induce them to take 
an active part in the punishment of crime, but these advantages 
are dearly purchased at tlie price of inefficient justice. To 
inspire confidence in the machinery of trials is useless when 
there can be no confidence in the results. 

For a complete discussion of the subject from the point of 
view of the educated natives of India, we have only to turn to 
the proceedings of the Second Indian National Congress held 
at Calcutta on the 27th to 30th December 1886. This assem- 
blage which met at Calcutta contained delegates from all the 
leading Associations of the country and of most of the import- 
ant towns. The deliberations were conducted with great 
ability. Although many classes of the community were al- 
together unrepresented, still the conclusions arrived at are 
entitled to respectful consideration as being the outcome of the, 
debates of certainly the most distinguished gathering of highly 
educated native gentlemen that has ever assembled. But it 
niay be questioned whether thjs very object of the assemblage 
to compel recognition at the hands of the Government of 
** the claims of two hundred millions of Her Majesty’s subjects 
to some at least of those rights and privileges which are the 
indefeasible birthright of every fellow British subject,” was 
not to some extent inimical to a careful scrutiny of the 
advantages and disadvantages for this country of that hybrid' 
and cpixippsite system of trial which does duty in India for 
the ^^indefeasible birthright” of trial by jury. This privilege 
being among the undoubted rights of Englishmen, its adOj^tioil 

* Benthem’s ** Theory of Legislation,*' by Hitdrethi p. 4ait \ ' 
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bjr fhe* Confess on the platform indicet^d. Rpip^i^ to me fo 
ftave been a foregone conclusion. The meetings of the Cbtigtesa 
being distinctly political in complejcion. their discussion bf 
tnatters, which cannot in my opinion be properly approached 
from a political standpoint, loses the spontaneity and absence 
of bias which should characterise the determination of difficult 
problems connected with judicial machinery. 

The followmg are the four resolutions moved and carried at 
the Congress which deal with judicial reform : — 

I. That, in the opinion of this Congress, the time has now 
arrived when the system of trial by jury may be safely ex- 
tended into many parts of the country wliere it is not at 
.present in force. 

II. That, in the opinion Qf this Congress, the innovation 
made in 1872 in the system of trial by jury, depriving the 
verdicts of juries of all finality, has proved injurious to the 
country, and that the powers then, for the first time, vested 
in Sessions Judges and High Courts, of setting aside verdicts 
of acquittal, should be at once withdrawn. 

III. That, in the opinion of this Congress, a provision, 
similar tu that contained in the Summary Jurisdiction Act of 
England (under which accused persons in serious cases have 

• tlie option of demanding a committal to the Sessions Court), 
should be introduced into the Indian Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure, enabling accused persons, in warrant cases, to demand 
tiiat, instead of being tried by the Magistrate, they be com- 
mitted to the Court of Sessions. 

IV. That, this Congress do place on record an expression 
of the universal conviction, that a complete separation of 
executive and judicial functions (such that in no case the two 
functions shall be combined in the same officer) has become 
an urgent necessity, and that, in its opinion, it behoves the 
Government to effect this separation without further delay, 
even though this should, in some Provinces, involve some 
extra expenditure.” 

It is impossible not to sympathise, to some extent, with the 
objects of the latter two resolutions, and with the arguments 
adduced in support of them. The principle of the last reso- 
lution has been long ago recognised as sound, and but 
for administrative and financial difficulties, it would, no doubt/ 
have been adopted in its integrity. There is unquestionably 
a general feeling that the executive authorities labour under 
a conscious or unconscious bias in favor of the prosecution in 
all such trials (and they are very numerous) in which the 
essence of the offence is a breach of executive rules and re- 
gulatib^ns. The pubiic are under the impression that on the 
f^e occasions when cases are taken up j^icially by the higher 
VQL. lxxxvl] II ' 
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executive officers, the magistrate has a personal interest in 
securing a conviction, and as long as such a feeling exists, it 
is wise and statesman-like to recognise it, and, as far as the 
exigencies of finance allow, to find a remedy. Throughout the 
whole discussion, however, which is to be found very fully 
reported in the proceedings, there is no suggestion by any one 
of the speakers of any want of confidence in the impartiality 
of judges. It was admitted on all hands that "criminals were 
secure of a perfectly fair trial, so far as rectitude of intention 
goes, at the hands of Sessions Judges. This admission narrows 
the discussion greatly. Feelings of sentiment are eliminated, 
and the question to be decided, even from a native point of 
view is, which system of judicial machinery is most likely to 
give the smallest percentage of erfor ? 

It would occupy too much space to give more than a very 
brief analysis of the arguments adduced in support of the 
first two resolutions. One speaker pointed out that the jury 
system was not “an exotic plant.*^ India had known it from 
time immemorial, even among the lowest class of people. The 
functions of the Indian punchayet have, as I have endeavoured 
to shew in an earlier page, nothing whatever in common with 
a jury empanelled under the Criminal Procedure Code, The 
analogy is one of name only. Then, again, nearly all the 
speakers commented on the spread of education throughout 
India. One speaker observed, “ that the supposed paucity pf 
“ persons capable of serving to good purpose on juries, is an 

objection that can no longer be urged by any reasonable 
“ man,’* The members of the Congress were no doubt un- 
aware of the strenuous efforts which had been recently made 
by the Government of Bengal to obtain a sufficiently large 
jury list in even the more advanced districts to enable the 
experiment to be extended. As we have seen, the question 
is at an end for the present so far as this province is con- 
cerned. 

The first and third resolutions, although from the published 
report of the speeches, there was undoubtedly some difference 
of opinion manifested, are said to have been carried unani- 
mously, There can be little doubt that the unanimity of the 
voting arose from the political aspect of the Congress, whereas 
the variety of the views expressed, is the outcome of honest 
doubt of the beneficial character of the proposals. 

The second resolution is the most important in connection 
with ‘ the present article, and in tliis case the proposal is said 
to have been carried by a “very large majority.*’ Here, again 
however, the voting appears to have been scarcely a fair test 
of the views of the meeting. I"'or of the fourteen speechesj, 
which were made during the discussion of this resolutiQn^ 
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seven ‘were opposed to it on various grounds, and only the 
same number in its favour. It must be owned that this gives 
some colour to the suggestions of some of the English press, 
that owing to the exclusion of reporters, the published account 
of the proceedings is not accurate. 

The obj'ect of the Congress was, as above observed, to enforce 
the national aspirations of the people, and the assumption 
involved in the arguments of some of the speakers, that the 
condition of the country was not sufficiently advanced to 
ensure the correctness and honesty of verdicts, was hardly in 
accordance with the avowed spirit of the meeting. It is 
therefore most unlikely that so strong an opposition as is to 
be gathered even from the published speeches should have 
been raised against a proposal which was, on apriori grounds, 
one likely to meet with the fltmost sympathy from the dele- 
gates unless the case for the retention of the power of re- 
versing verdicts was really felt to be conclusive. One or two 
of the speakers based their arguments for the retention of this 
power on the alleged impunity which European offenders 
might enjoy when arraigned before a jury of their countrymen, 
and allusion was made to a recent Assam case (already re- 
ferred to at page 140) in which a verdict of acquittal by a 
European jury was reversed by the High Court on reference. 
Tills speaker observed tliat “ in too many cases where Eiiro- 
“ peans are the culprits, this trial by jury is followed by results 
“\vhicli are not consistent with justice.” He therefore depre- 
cated “depriving those higher-minded and less prejudiced 
“ Europeans, the Higii Court and Sessions Judges — of all power 
“ of interfering to prevent such miscarriages of justice.” It 
is certainly deplorable that such a view should be honestly 
entertained ; if it be so, it supplies an overwhelming argument, 
not for the abolition of section 307, but for the abolition of 
trial by jury altogether. 

There were other speakers who regarded the question from a 
less controversial and aggressive standpoint. One of the Madras 
delegates, Row Sahib 1 \ Anauda Charlu observed — 

1 am inclined to think there is an undue assumption involved in this 
resolution, and that assumption is an utter want of confidence in the 
highest tribunals of the land. I could never be a party to any resolution 
which assumes that the highest court of the land has a tendency to prove 
perverse. It has been said that thousands of cases have to be considered, 
that in hundreds, if not thousands of cases, prisoners rightly acquitted 
by juries have on reference been wrongly convicted Jby High Courts. I, 
coming from Madras, (and speaking from an experience there of 15 years 
in the legal profession) am prepared to say that, as far as my experience 
is concerned, the desire of the High Court is not to differ from the verdicts 
of juries, but if possible to sustain them. If the state of things is alto- 
gether different in Bengal, that may be a proper reason for a movement 
in connexion with Bengal, but it is not a sufficient ground for passings 
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resolution by a National ;Con^es& In Madras the complaint is rather 
that the High Court is not sufficiently inclined to interrere with the verdicts 
of juries, and 1 have known several cases in which the High Court has 
refused to do this, I look upon the section of the Code to which objection 
is taken as a safeguard ; and 1 look upon the highest court of the land as 
an additional safeguard. ^ 

Another of the delegates, a Bengali of Calcutta, Babu Kali 
Churn Banerjee, observed : — 

Two arguments appear to have been adduced in support of this pro- 
posed resolution. One is the desirability of carrying out the system of 
trial by jury in its integrity, of having, in fact, a perfect jury system. 
Now, gentlenien, a perfect jury system is only adapted to a perfect con- 
dition of society. If we were certain of always getting juries who would 
give the right verdict, I should be the first to desire absolute finality for 
those verdicts. But the learned mover of the resolution has admitted 
that we are not likely to be blessed with any such infallible and imma- 
culate jur ies, inasmuch as he is prepa-eJ, and desires, to allow a reference 
to the High Court in cases in w'hich the jury bring in a verdict of 
guilty and the judge disagrees. The second argument in favor of the 
resolution is that, when a jury arrives at a verdict of acquittal, that verdict 
impiies that there is a rioulit in the case, and inasmrtch as the benefit 
of the doubt should always be given to the accused, there should be no 
reference to the High Court and, consequently, no corrviction. But we 
must take into account a certain class of verdicts of acquittal wherein the 
acquittal is not based on the principles of giving the benefit of a doubt to 
the prisoner ; these verdicts are known as perverse verdict?, where doubt or 
no doubt the jurors make up th^ir minds to acquit. If jurors sometimes 
do, as is well known give perverse verdicts, the argument that the benefit 
of the doubt should be given to the accused clearly does not apply to 
all cases ; and, alihough the Code provides for reference in such cases to 
the High Court, this latter never interferes with a verdict of acquittal 
unless it considers it a perverse verdict. I consider this provision a sub- 
stantial safeguard against perverse verdicts, and I must, therefore, oppose 
any proposal for its removal. 

The views of the speakers who supported the resolutions 
are, it must be owned, fairly met by these honest and strait-- 
forward arguments. Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, the mover of the 
resolution, is no doubt well qualified by his position, ability 
and large practice, to give a weighty and important judgment 
on a question of this kind, and his speech is entitled to be 
read with respect and at*:ention. His aigumenl.s, however, are, 
so far as the mofussil is concerned, in my opinion, inconclusive, 
because based on an erroneous assumption. He observes — 

1 shall explain in a few words what is meant by this resolution. If we 
are to have trials by jury, it is absurd to suppose that when a verdict of 
acquittal has been passed by a jury, it is to be left to the Sessions Judge 
to Say whether he will accept the verdict or not, or whether he will send 
the case to the High Court to be tried by them on paper evidence without, 
in th^ case of a poor person, the accused being represented before them. 
Trial by jury will become a dead letter if this power continue to be vested 
in Sessions Judges. As 1 have always undei stood, the prisoner is entided. 
to the benefit of any reasonable doubt as to this guilt that may exist in 
the mind of any person irying them. How can it be said, if five or seven 
dr . nine persons are of opinion that a man is imt guihyi (hist therr^^ 
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Do dou)>t as to liis guilt to which he is entitled to have the benefit ? A jury 
acquits, but the Sessions Judge says, 1 think the jury are wrong, and 
the High Court, looking at the evidence on paper, agrees with him, and 
tiierefore the man must be convicted. In such a case the man does not 
really- get the benefit of trial by jury the benefit ol the doubt which 
must have existed in the minds of the jury, or they would not have 
acquitted him. If a verdict of acquittal is pronounced that verdict should 
be final. 

The assumption here is — (l) That all verdicts are honest ; 
and (2) that tlie doubt on which a verdict of acquittal is 
founded is invariably a reasonable one. A greater part of this 
article has been devoted to an endeavour to shew that these 
two conditions are in many cases not fulfilled. The opinions 
of many of the$e gentlemen, no doubt honestly expressed, 
would, I cannot but think, * undergo modification if they had 
some experience of Bengal juries in the mofussil. One of the 
speakers, Pundit Jawalanath Sarma, in his remarks observes— 

Native juries know a great ^many things that European judges do not ; 
they understand how false cases are got up ; a thousand insignificant matters 
may transpire in the course of a case winch have no significance to the 
judge, but which at once carry a conviction of the innocence of the prisoner 
to the better informed minds of the jurors. 

That element of perversity which, in my opinion, renders 
essential the power of interference which tlie Higii Court now 
possesses, could not have been better expressed than in this 
sentence, although the argument.s of the speaker tended in an 
opposite direction. It is precisely because a jury is too apt 
to lay hold of one or other of a thousand insignificant matters,*' 
and so lose grasp of the true aspect of the case, tliat incorrect 
and dishonest verdicts so often occur. 

I have dealt at some length with the discu.ssions of the 
Congress, because I look upon it a.s embodying the best 
expression of educated public opinion at present available., 
it would be both futile and unstatesman-like to ignore at 
the present time the views exprcs.sed by educated natives iir. 
a matter of the utmost importance to the native community, 
and a subject on which many of the delegates, no doubt, had 
special opportunities of arriving at just conclusions. At the 
same time, as is admitted in the report, there are many reason.?, 
why the Congress, though no doubt thoroughly representative 
of the various political bodies in the country, can by no 
means be heJd to be a microcosm of the ‘classes* or the ‘masses'; 
of the community. So far as the classes are concerned, there; 
was an entire absence of the old aristocracy — the so-called 
natural leaders of the people — among the assemblage of the. 
delegates. Of the hundreds of tlie old hereditary aristocracy : 
who are still to be found scattered over the whole country 
not pne leading member was to be fouud amongst the deikgate^> 
It is^ as though in lieu of household suiferage in Great Brhalni 
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the policy of the nation was to be gathered by the collective 
opinions of the members for the Universities, of representatives 
of the local Parliaments or debating societies which form 
one of the more serious amusements of tlie aspiring youth of 
England and of some of the journalists. If a body so colKcted 
were to occupy itself, not in the promotion of social and indus- 
trial reform, but with discussing the proprictj^ of adopting 
as a part of the British constitution certain provisions of the 
Hindu law of succession or adoption, we should have a state 
of things not very dissimilar to the debate upon trial by jury in 
the Indian Congress of 1886. The report equally dwells 
upon and deplores the absence of the shop-keeping class. 
Notwithstanding their immense numbers, “ not one single man 
of this class was to be found in J.he ranks of the delegates, ** 
and finally “ the rayats and cultivating classes were insufficient- 
ly represented. ” Among the 434 delegates who actually 
assembled 166 belonged to the legal profession, editors of 
papers, the scholastic profession, zemindars and members of 
municipalities formed the bulk of the remainder. 

In such an assemblage as this, with the aims and aspirations 
above specified, it is a significant fact that so many speakers 
were found for different reasons to deprecate the resolution in 
favor of the finality of verdicts. It may safely be asserted that 
were the question divested of the political aspect, w ith which 
it is in reality in no way concerned, the educated public .cf 
Bengal would be fully satisfied with the system as it exists 
without any removal of the authority conferred on the High 
Court of interfering with perverse verdicts, 

VI. 

I have assumed throughout this article that the system, as it 
exists, is permanently established as a branch of the judicial 
machinery of the country. 1 have however endeavoured to 
shew — 

That the system is so radically different from its English 
prototype, that its extension to this country can in no way 
bp justified by analogy, (2) that the remedial provisions of 
section 307 of the Criminal Procedure Code though illogical in 
character, in the large majority of cases inoperative and un- 
certain, and from a political point of view undesirable, are 
nevertheless an absolutely essential portion of the administra- 
tive machinery for trial by jury, because, without them, successful 
prosecutions for murder would in some districts be unattain- 
able, and (3) that for many years to come its local extension 
is impracticable. 

I will now state very briefly what is, in my opinion, the 
only legitimate outcome of the facts and arguments already 
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adduced. It must be admitted that after a quarter of a 
century, its abolition is not to be thought of. If, however, I 
am right in my view that the principal blot on the present 
administration of jury trials is both the inefficacy and the 
bad social effect of references under section 307, it is clear 
that any modifications of the system which will, on the one 
hand lessen the frequency of such references, and on the other 
render them, .when made, more certain in their operation and 
more palatable to the public at large, must be considered, 
if they have no corresponding disadvantages, an improvement 
on the existing system. 

In order to attain the first of these aims I would remove 
from the category of offences triable by jury, all cases of 
murder and of culpable homicide not amounting to murder. 
The majority of references tinder this section are from acquit- 
tals in homicide cases. By their* elimination from the scope 
of trial by jury, more than one half such references will, in 
all probability, be at once done away with. The accused person 
will then, if convicted, regain the right of appeal in the Courts 
which they already possess, in non-jury districts. 

The most important suggestion I have to offer is, however, 
one which concerns the second of the two aims above specified, 
and will, it is hoped, commend itself both to official and 
native opinion. There is a clause in the Code of Criminal 
Procedure which enacts (section 303) that “ the judge may ask 
tlie jury such questions as are necessary to acertain what 
their verdict is. Such questions and the answers to them shall 
be recorded.” The meaning of this section has been variously 
interpreted, t By some Benches of the Calcutta High Court 
it has been held that when the verdict was clear and unmis- 
takable, a judge was not justified in asking the jury the reasons 
for their verdict. Such a course was looked upon as outside 
the scope of a judge’s functions, and the answers to such ques- 
tions have not been regarded as contributing a part of the mate- 
rials on which the High Court will decide whether to accept the 
verdict or not. But as long as the right of interference with a 
verdict exists, it must be obvious that the reasons which guide 
a jury to^ a certain conclusion are the most important ele- 
ments to consider in arriving at a conclusion, whether a ver- 
dict is reasonable or not. I consider the law should be 
amended in this respect, and that a judge should be bound 
to inquire, after every verdict, the grounds on which a jury 


*■ I am informed that this exception already obtains in the Madras 
Presidency. 

t (Note) see the conflicting decisions at pp..5o and 73, XX W. Gr. and 
page 1. XXL W. K.Crr 
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find tile seense fuHtjirer ndt 0tlty. In the formed case; the- 
puhlie may f^urly demand that the jury should be 'requited 
to state the reasons for considering the accused guilty o! the 
crime with which he is charged. In the latter case the Crown 
may fairly demand that the grounds of acquittal should be 
stated. It niay often happen that a judge, who is at first sight 
disposed to differ from a verdict of acquittal, may, after con- 
sidering the reasons assigned, come to the conclusion that 
they are reasonable. On the other hand, if the reasons are 
manifestly unsound, if they betray either a gross misconcep- 
tion of fact or the existence of prejudice, the educated native 
public would themselves, it is to be hoped, prefer that they 
should be brought to light and be subjected to the criticism 
of the higher authorities. Assuming the fitness of the native 
conunuiiity in the seven jury districts for the performance of 
this function, there can be no impropriety in placing on record 
the considerations by which in each case they arc actuated. 
Lastly, it would greatly assist the High Court in the discharge 
of the diffcult task imposed upon them under section 307, 
Criminal Procedure Code. The judge is already bound to record 
the opinions of assessors, although he is not compelled to con- 
form to them. ‘He is, however, bound to give effect to a verdict 
of a jury unless it is perverse or unreasonable, but to 
decide as to the perversity or unreasonableness of a verdict, 
without knowing the reasons which guided the jury to it is, it 
appears to me, mere groping in tite dark. 

My final recommendation is that offences relating to mar- 
riage, triable under Chapter XX, Indian Penal Code, should be 
included among offences triable by jury. It may be observed 
that offences involving the decision of questions analogous to 
those acising in marriage cases, are even now cognizable by 
the jury. The ofience of kidnapping or abducting a woman 
with intent to marry her agaimt her will, or to soduce her to 
illicit intercourse, is already so triable. The peculiar fitness 
of native tribunals to decide as to the bearing of facts connected 
with the: rites and customs of various sects of the Hindu and 
Matiojmedaa communities has already beon commented upon. 
The ^idence on which the jury have to give their opinion 
ia generally undispited, cm* if diluted, g4v<» rise to no intricate 
or pei^^exing conflicts of testimony.. On the other handl the 
decisknl aa to the exiatehce or force of a particular caste br kacM. 
custom, whieh is often essential to a determinatittm aa ^ihe l 
guilt or innocence of the accused person, is one which it a ppe a rs 
to me can be njidre fairly and satisfactorily decided by a native 
jury than by an English judge. In such asesc, too, the jh^y , 
Jkolbays a, Keener insight into, the i»otive of the accused. 
In a recent case tried by me, the question wasj— -Whether.a ! 
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female minor, under the age of 16, had been sold or let to hire for 
an immoral purpose ? 

There was no dispute as to the facts, but the innocence or 
immorality of the accused’s intention could only be detoi'mined 
by the solution of an interesting point of native usage among 
the Vaishnava sect, as to the validity or invalidity of the 
marriage of baseborn children by the “ Malachandan * ” and 
other forms«of the nearly obsolete Gandharva marriage. - . 

These are the very matters for the decision of which, by^ 
Hindu tribunals, there is an immemorial precedent. They are 
the questions which heads of villages have for generations 
been accustomed to deal with in the most sequestered hamlets 
of rural Bengal. Even now, in matters of social custom and 
caste, the rustic group of elders under the village 'pipal tree, 
compose a ** punchayet ” whose decisions are obediently followed 
and cheerfully accepted. I cannot conceive of any valid reason 
why the group of offences I have indicated, which are strictly 
w ithin the scope of the village punchayet* s ordinary functions, 
should not be entrusted, where criminals are concerned, to a 
native jury. After so much hostile criticism it is pleasant to 
conclude this article with the remark, that for this particular 
class of crime, no better tribunal could be obiained. 

T. D. BEIGHTON. 


The bestowal of a gaiiaiid^sceiited with Sandal wood. 



Art. VIL— campaigns AGAINST INDIA. 

[Contd. from the October 1887 No., p. 345.] 

Chapter III. 

18. Campaign of Timur-Beg or Timur- Lang {Tamerlane. )— 
With the lapse of time the strength of the Mongol bands 
began to grow weak, and the monarchy, which had been built 
up by Chinghiz-Khan, fell into several parts, amidst which 
constant civil wars occurred. Moreover, amongst the peoples 
conquered by the Mongols, bitter hatred was nursed towards 
the destroyers. This hatred did not at first take any outward 
f(»rm, because the dread inspired by the conqueror was as yet 
too great. But at length there appeared a man, who unex- 
pectedly arose and towered above his contemporaries, and 
who, by the exercise of his own will, gained the mastery over 
the fierce Mongols and Tatars. We here speak of Timur- 
Beg or, as he is usually called, Tamerlane. 

In the year 1333 A. D., in the town of Kesh, the modern 
Shahr-i-Sahz, there was born a boy, of the Turkish tribe of 
Bellas, to whom was given the name of Timur, or the Iron 
one. His father was ruler of the provinces of Kesh and of 
Nakhsheb or the modern Karshi. 

A description of Timur’s early history does not enter into 
the frame-work of our present remarks: We shall therefore 
only make some general observations regarding the career of 
this great man and famous leader of men, and then pass on 
to a review of his instructive campaign against India. 

From an early age Timur was initiated into the art of war, 
for we find him in the year 1356 A. D., whilst in the service 
of the Amir of Kazgan, taking part in the campaign against 
Khurassan. He was wounded in a scrimmage in Seistan, and 
thus became lame for life, on account of one leg being rendered 
shorter than the other. Hence he received the name of “ Timur- 
Lang” which signifies “Timur the lame.”* At the age of 
30 he captured Samarkand which was destined to be his 
future capital, and drove his enemies thence across the Sir- 
Daria, On the 8th (20th) April 1369, Timur was crowned 
king of Trans-Oxiana. Then, after organising an army and 
strengthening the principal strategical points, he undertook a 


* Timur wns of middle height and of strong build. He was possessed of a 

deep voice which was often heard during the heat of an engagf^itient. His ad- 
herents described him as a manly, handsome personage, but those who disliked him 
c&Ued him a ** deformity. 
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series of campaigns which have gained for him a world-wide 
reputation as a conqueror, and one of the greatest of army 
leaders. 

Soon after this he conquered Kharezm (the modern Khiva) 
and then undertook a campaign into KImrassan. Crossing 
the Oxus at Termed (the point at which we call to mind that 
the troops of Chinghiz-Khan crossed that river) lie made for 
Balkh and?Andkhui, and so appeared before the walls of Herat. 
Khuiassan fell to him without a blow, and after that he subdued 
Seistan, Kandahar and Kabulistan, as well as the whole of 
the country to the west of Khurassan and as far as the pro- 
vince of Mazanderan. In the year 1383 A. D., Timur possessed 
himself of the province last named, and then conquered 
Adzerbeijan, Armenia and Georgia, until his possessions at 
length embraced Erzerouih, Tiflis and Darband. The greater 
portion of Persia was now under his control, and yet he dreamt 
of still further conquests. 

Having in the meanwhile quelled various insurrections, and 
having undertaken a campaign against the Golden Horde, by 
which he extended his empire in a northerly direction from the 
Greater Barsuk sands, (which lie to the north-west of the sea of 
Aral,) to the town of Tashkand, Timur put himself, in the year 
1392 A. D., at the head of an army of 300000 men, and once 
more set out for Persia where, in the course of a period of five 
years, he conducted a series of truly wonderful campaigns. 

After his second return from Persia, Timur conceived the 
idea of the conquest of still vaster sovereignties than those 
which now acknowledged him, and so he directed his talented 
grandson, Pir-Muhammad, son of Jahangir, to advance to the 
conquest of India. Accordingly Pir-Muhammad, having sub- 
dued the Afghans inhabiting the Suleiman range, conducted a 
heterogeneous army, comprising Mongols, Tatars, Persians and 
Afghans, to the banks of the Indus which he crossed. This 
army in all probability reached India by the Gomal pass, a 
portion of it following the Thal-Chotiali route which leads 
from Pishin to the town of Dera-Ghazi-Khan. After the 
passage of the Indus, the Tatar forces stormed the town 
of Uchakh and then laid siege to the fortress of Mooltan, 
Thus began the invasion of India by Timur’s troops. In 
all probability a simple feeling of ambition was the sole in- 
ducement to the great leader of Central Asia to send his troops 
into India. 

Having sent his grandson to this country, Timur himself 
undertook the conquest of China — for he aspired to be the 
possessor of the whole of Asia ; but all at once he altered his 
original plans and marched towards India in order to join 
forces with his grandson, Pir-Muhammad. 
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In the tnoiith of March 1398 A, D., Timur, having left one 
of hrs grandsons as ruler of Samarkand, set out on his Indian 
campaign. Ivanin, the historian, tells us that he took with 
him a force of 32,000 men. We know, too, that his grandson, 
Pir-Muhammad) had under him at Mooltan, a force of 30,000 
cavalry. These two bodies then were to comprise the right 
Vving of his army of invasion, whilst the left wing, also of 
a strength of 30,000 cavalry, was to start from Kabul, and 
after following the valley of the Kabul river, was to strike 
the Indus at Attock. Thus the army of invasion was of a 
strength of 92,000 men. But this was the regular army. 
There was in addition an irregular army, which, in all proba- 
bility, was of even greater strength, for Marga, at page 86, 
Vol. II of his history of these times, sa^^s, that the total strength 
of Timur’s invading army amounted to 300,000 men, or 
200,000 cavalry and 100,000 infantry. Now to this army, on 
its march towards India, there flocked representatives of every 
race, some of whom had not been long conquered, but all the 
commanders and also the officers of all grades were Tatars. 
Tatars, too, furnished the more important detachments, such as 
advanced parties and those on the lines of communica- 
tion, &c., &c. 

We consider it useful to here make a general remark con- 
cerning the character of almost every undertaking against 
India Every race of Central Asia, from Mongolia to the 
Caspian Sea, whether of Khurassan, or Persia, or of Afghanis- 
tan, or of the south-west portions of Asia has, from the earliest 
ages of antiquity, ahmys considered a campaign against India a 
means of self -enrichment, because all such races have been well 
aware of the fabulous wealth of Hindustan.* Hence every 
Asiatic people has always, and with readiness, taken an active 
part in invasions of India^ so that an invading army, in pro* 
portion as it has approached India, has increased rather than 
diminished. 

On arrival at Termed (see above) Timur ordered a bridge 
of boats to be made across the Amu-Daria, and his army 
passed over by this. His further route lay by Aznak and 
Semen-^Khan, whence, having crossed the Bakalan mountains, f 
be pitched camp at Indar-Ab. 

Up to the very frontier of India, Timur encountered no 
encr^i since the greater portion of the peoples on his line of 
advance had already been subdued by his arms previous to the 
campaign, but within the limits of the Indian Caucasus,/, e, in 


* These pjimgeffftre itAlicised in the Russian text.— 

t These inoinitaiM: defl^t the course of the Kunduz river to the $auth 
•Gon f the place called Raglan or Bakalan lies' o& the Kiindue river, to the 
norili of Goii (see Rud«ian innps.)— ^ . 
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rKafiristah/tliefe dwelt a warlike people c^Wed Sijmk-Pifsffl yrYio 
would not acknowledge Islam, but who firmly held to their 
own religion and to their own Aryan customs. Mussulmans, 
therefore, called them ** Kafirs ” or unbelievers and pagans. 

Timur, who always made the triumph of the Muhammadan 
religion the principal object of his campaigns, could not leave 
these Siyah-Posh in peace, and so, in order to excite the fanati- 
cism of his own troops, he undertook a bold raid into their 
terrible mountains. The immediate excuse for this raid was a 
complaint preferred by Mussulmans of the persecutions which 
-they endured at the hands of the Siyah-Posh. Timur, therefore, 
sent a picked detachment to carry out his projected raid, 
taking three men out of every ten in the ranks of his army. 
Leaving his main body in summer quarters, the great conqueror 
placed himself at the head of this raiding party and advanced 
into the mountains of the Hindu-Kush. After making a rapid 
move on Panjan, he detached a body, numbering 10,000 men^ 
under the command of Miiza Rustam to the left to seek out 
the Siyah Posh, whilst he himself made for Fort Khavak (or as 
it is transcribed in the Persian character '* Kauk^^) which lies at 
an altitude of 9,300 feet above sea level. Thence he crossed 
ranges rising to a heigiit of 13,200 feet. He now left his horses 
behind and marched his troops on foot to the Ketuer mountain. 
Although it was the month of June, masses of deep snow 
covered the mountains. The Siyah-Posh held the passes and 
precipices, for there were no pathways leading from the Ketuer 
mountain to their fastnesses. In order therefore to descend, 
TimuPs officers and soldiers had either to lower themselves 
down with ropes or slide down over the snow^y surface. After 
several unsuccessful attempts to lower Timur himself in a 
sort of sledge let down on to successive terraces cut with picks 
in the snow, Timur, who was at this time 56 years of age, seized 
a stick and descended on foot. Sherefeddin, the historian, re- 
lates that, although he was greatly fatigued, yet his energy was 
maintained by his ardour in the holy war against the un- 
believers. Two horses had been kept for the Emperor’s personal 


* These people of Aryan nace have au nfhnity with Sl.ivs. see the Russian' 
translation (1847) of ** Burne’s Kabul,” &c. See also GrigoriefT's “ Kabulistaii and 
Kafiristaii in which we hiicl innteiials fur (he study of this iuteresling people. 
See loo tlie pages of the Turktsian Gazette, — Author, 

t Major-General Abramofl’s detachmf*nt had to pursue a similar course in the 
liighlands of the Zarafshan river in 1870. This detachment ascended to the 
Mura pass (12,100 feet above sea level) and on its return to Lake Isknndar-Kul 
( Alexander's lake) some of the officers slid over the snow for a distance of more 
than Ja verst (^rd mile.) The author w.ns an eye-wdtness of this. It occurred in 
tile month of June. Such mountain expeditions do not, however, present insuper- 
able ol^stacles to Ku.ssia*.s Turkistan troops, who have crossed the highest mountaiiii 
ill every Author, 
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use, arid mounting one of these Timur led his foot soldiers to the 
attack. His expedition whs generally successful. The Siyak-Posk^ 
who made a fierce resistance, were overcome by the masses of 
men hurled against them. Timur’s troops made three night 
attacks^ and on the third day the Siyah-Posh acknowledged them- 
selves beaten and agreed to embrace Islam, but the next day 
they fell on one of Timur’s regiments and destroyed them almost 
to a man. Timur in his fury now directed a general .massacre of 
the Biyah^Poshy and a pyramid was erected of the heads of the 
slain. 

Meanwhile, no news having been received of his left column, 
the Emperor despatched a party of 700 men to learn what had 
become of it. This reconnoitering party, after surmounting 
the most difficult obstacles, came upon traces of the lost 
column. It seems that the greater *part of this force, which, 
as we know, mustered 10,000 men, fell into an ambuscade and 
was defeated by the mountaineers. The Tatars were themselves 
to blame, for they carelessly entered a gorge without crowning 
the heights. In this plight the reconnoitering party found them, 
and having boldly attacked the Siyah-Posh^ defeated them, and so 
saved the left column. 

Timur having selected the most practicable way out of the 
mountains returned to Khavak, his* exi)cdition having occupied 
18 days. After strongthenening this point, he then left a garrison 
and returned to Kabul by the Tul pass.^’ Thence his troops 
inarched through the Panj-Shir valley and pitched camp near the 
village of Baran (Barant.) Here the Emperor gave orders for 
the excavation of a large irrigation canal and quartered his 
troops on the Durin meadows. 

Thus an entire army crossed the Hindu-Ktrsh by the Khavak 
and Tul passess xvithout encountering any spec ial difficulties. 

The left wing of Timur’s army in its m»rch on India from 
Kabul crossed the Indus at Attock .so that its route lay through 
the Khaibar pass. Whilst Timur was encamped at Durin, he 
learnt that some Afghans had destroyed a fort called Iridjab to 
the south of Kabul, and so he started olT for this place, which he 
reached in four days, and in the space of fourteen days he 
restored the fort. 

On the 5th (17th) September 1393 A. D., Timur marched 
for Chenuzan. His route lay through forests and over.moun- 
tains, but on the following day he reached the point named, and 
despatched hence his son Kalil with a force to Bunnoo by the 
Kipchak route^ (a name which indicates that the troops of 


• It is called “ Tal on Russian and English maps. Sliercfeddin speaks of it 
as “ TuUe, ” and in Courteille's translation of the Babar-Namah^ it is transcribed 
^\Taoul” (see patye 284, Vol, I.) We have, however, adhered to Grigorieff 8 transliter- 
ation. See bis KabulistaH and Kaptisian. page Author^ 
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Chinghiz-Khan and perhaps the Mongols of the time of Uguz- 
Khan made use of this road) as convo)'^ to baggage train. 
Timur himself at the head of a cavalry force, numbering several 
thousand men, made a rapid advance on Nagaz * where he arrivedi 
on the morning of the 8th (20th) September. 

During Timur’s halt at Kabul a detachment had been sent 
on to Nagaz to occupy and strengthen this point, and then it 
was reported that the Afghans of the Pervian tribe were un- 
willing to enter the ranks of Timur’s army, and further, that 
they, having plundered some of the spoil sent by Timur’s 
grandson from the capture of Multan, had crossed the Gir river 
and had gone off to the mountains, whence they plundered 
and pillaged the country round. Timur accordingly ordered 
a portion of his army to enter these mountains, and cfti the 
third day the Pervian Afghans were attacked and subjected 
to a terrible loss. 

Meanwhile the inhabitants of the province of Khelat, a 
powerful and numerous tribe, refused to send an artillery 
force for Timur’s invading army, and so the Tatars advanced 
rapidly on them and destroyed a portion of their tribe. Having 
settled scores with the Pervian Afghans and with the Khelatis, 
and having left a garrison of 500 men at Nagaz, Timur sent off 
Suleiinan-Shah. with a strong detachment, to Multan, to join the 
army of his grandson, whilst he himself marched with his main 
body on Bunnoo, whence he came out on the river Indus, 

Judging by the description of this march, as given by 
Sherefeddin, -f Timur went along the Kuram valley. 

In the course of two days his troops had built a bridge of 
boats and of fascines made of reeds, across the river, from 
the banks of which the great conqueror despatched the envoys 
who had come to him from Mecca and Medina and likewise 
from the ruler of Kashmir declaring the devotion of their 
masters to him. Timur purposely sent these personages away 
whilst he was still on the banks of the Indus, because it was 
a very important matter for him that the world should know 
that he had already crossed the frontiers of rich India, and had 
entered that country at the head of a powerful, high-spirited, 


* The place called Nagaz or Nagazi, we find only on the map of India by the 
Russian General Staff, 1S5S edition, scale 150 (loo miles) to the inch. It is 

in the Kuram Valley. — Author, 

1 “ IHstoire dc Timur, connu sous le nom du Grand Tamerlan, Empereur 
des Mogols cl Tatars, en forme de Journal Hist orique de ses victoires et couqiietes 
dans r Asie ct dans V Europe, ecrite en Persan par Cherefeddin-Ali natif 
d*Iezd, Auteur contemporain. Tradiiite en Fran9ais par Monsieur Petis de la 
Croix, Professur en Langue A ral»e en College RopI, Sjecretaire Intcrpr^te du Koi 

f our les Laiigue.s Orientales, Avec dcs notes Historiques et Cartes (^ographiques, 
Paris MDCCXXII (f. e., 1722 A. 
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and excdlentfy organised army. He sent also a message to the 
ruler of Kashmir to say that he would accept with pleasure 
his offer of alliance, and that he wished to see him at the head 
of his troops at the town of Dipalpur. 

We will here insert one remark which has a close connection 
with the question of invasions of India. India with her dense, 
rich, and varied population, has always comprised and still 
comprises a disunion of detached States, all of which are more 
or less independent. Consequently, in India, ideas of a com- 
mon Fatherland have never prevailed, and even during tlie 
time of the frightful wars which the Afghans have waged, the 
people of India have never displayed a readiness to 
offer a stubborn resistance by uniting forces. Accordingly, 
those* conquerors, who have taken advantage of this phase of 
Indian history in their invasions of the country, have always 
found allies, who have lightened, in a considerable degree, their 
military operations on the Indian peninsula. We have seen 
from the description of the campaign of Alexander the Great 
how he found an ally in the person of Taxilla himself. We 
have seen, too, how the Afghan, Muhammad of Gur, who 
mercilessly destroyed the natives of India, had a powerful 
ally in Jaihund. Thus it has always been, and so it was 
during the conquest of India by the French and by the English. 

On the nth t^srd) October, 1398 A. D., Timur, at the head 
of his main body, crossed the Indus. As we have already 
learnt, his left wing followed the Khaibar route from Kabul, 
whilst his right wing marched through the Gomal pass, in all 
probability by the Tal-Chotiali route. But by which route did 
Timur himself cross the Suleiman range? The answer to this 
question is very important in coming to a right understanding 
as to the practicability of this range, and of its value as a 
frontier to India. It is evident that he went by one of the 
mountain roads between the Khaibar and Gomal passes. Now, 
of the several routes which exist in this interval, we have 
good knowledge of two, viz,, the Kuram with its Shuturgurdan 
and Peiwar passes, and the Gomal itself. Wc ourselves are 
inclined to think that he followed the Kuram route, although 
with regard to the position of Irijab and Shenuzan, we as yet 
know nothing,* whereas respecting Nagaz, we have the testi- 
mony of Sultan Babar, the founder in India of the dynasty 
of the Great Moguls. Babar in his Memoirs writes that to 
the south of Kabulistan, as it was in his day, lie Fermol, 
Nagar (Nagr, Nagz or Nagaz) Bunnoo, and Afghanistan. Now 
Fennol, as we Mihail see further on, lies on the Gofiiai 

* it necessary to observe that our historical notes regiurdihg 

campat^s islainst Thiiia do not benr the character cf completeness, aa We do iu>C 
yet possess sufficient material. 
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route between Kabul and Ghazni, and as regards Nagaz • we 
are disposed to identify it as Kuram. If, however, this suppo- 
sition is erroneous, it follows that Timur crossed the Suleiman 
range somewhere between the Kuram and tlje Gomal passes. 
Wherever he did cross is for us an important circumstance, 
since there is no doubt that the main body of the Tatar army 
crossed the Suleiman range by passing through Nagaz and 
coming out directly at Bunnoo, without meeting en route with 
any serious natural difficulties. This means, then, that there at 
one time at least existed an easy road supplied with water, fodder 
and fuel. 

We do not propose to follow in detail the triumphal inroad 
of the Tatars into India, but we will touch briefly on events in 
this highly instructive campaign. 

On tlie 13th (25th) October, 1398 A. D., Timur gained a 
decisive victory over the Indian troops under Shaheddin- 
Mubarak, and on the 23rd October (4th November), having 
made six marches forward, he pilc.hcd his camp on tlie banks 
of the Chenab. On the 26th October (7th November) his army 
crossed this river by a bridge of its own construction. On the 
29th October (lolh November) bis troops crossed tlie river 
Tulab and pitched camp on its banks. 

On the 6th (i8th) November, Timur came to a lake near the 
river Beas.+ Here, having again routed his enemy's forces, 
he^moved the following day to Shanavaz. We should remark 
en passant, that the Tatar army met with an abundance of 
grain of all kinds in its passage through India. Floating his 
army down the Bcas, Timur reached Janjian in three days,' 
Thus the main body of the Tatar armv% which had left Multan 
to the north, established its communications with Laliore. 

Multan had, after a siege of six months, fallen to the right 
wing of Timur’s army of invasion, but subsequently the inhabi- 
tants of the place, seeing the weak condition of the investing 
army, began ho.stile operations anew, and, having killed tlic 
Tatar officials set over them, forced I’ir-Muhammad’s force 
into the city which they in turn besieged. The appearance 
of the Emperor saved his grandson’s army corps, for on the 
nth (23rd) November, communication was established and forces 
were joined. 

Timur now sent off his baggage train vih Dipalpur to 
Samane, a town which lay between Lahore and Delin', and. 


• On the map of Afj^bnnislan and adjacent countries. 150 wvhU (-100 miles) to 
the inch, we find on the upper course of the Kuraiii river, a point called 
Nergor.i. — Author, 

f No lake now exists, but on the 50 versl (33 mile) map of Afghanistan, the 
channel of a former river is shewn.— 
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he himself pu^ed forward the head of ro.ooo hdrseiMfi, 
and on die 23rd November (5th December) attacked the fort 
of Butnir, which lay almost midway on the direct road between 
Multan and Delhi, or 300 versts (200 miles) between these two 
places. On the 25th November (7th December) Butnir fell to 
the Tatars, who having pillaged it, laid it even with the 
ground, massacring almost the whole of the inhabitants. 

After abandoning Butnir, the air of which was»now tainted by 
decaying corpses, Timur marched in a north-easterly direction 
for Kinara-Hauz, fort Firuza, the town of Seresti, and so reached 
Fattiabad. All natives en route, who would not profess Islam, 
were given over to destruction. On the ^th (i6th) December, 
Timur passed through the towns of Rajabniir and Argmii, and 
on the following day arrived before the town of Taukhana: 
thus he gradually closed upon tl/e north-east of the country with 
his main body. The Tatars destroyeil all tljejats or (Gets or ]e{s) 
along tlie line of their advance, and. after his arrival at Munuk, 
Timur spent several days in the most merciless destruction 
of such members of this race as had hidden themselves in the 
country round. 

On the 13th (2Sth) December, at the bridge of Fulkubli, 
close to the town of Samane. Timur was joined by his left 
wing which, as we have already learnt, had marched from 
Kabul on Attock. After crossing the Indus at tliat poinij 
this wing advanced victoriously through the Panjab, cap- 
turing many towns and forts as it passed along. 

On the 13th (25111) December, Timur^s main body once more 
came up. This portion of his force was, as we have seen 
above, despatched with the right wing towards Samane. 

Timur’s strategy was fully justified, and this great master 
of the art of war once more shewed that he thorouglily 
understood his work. First of all he despatched his right 
wing, and this, after skirling Southern Afghanistan, laid siege 
to Multan, in a strategical sense tlie most important point in 
the Fanjab. The unsuccessful storming of this city compelled 
1‘irnur himself to march towards India, and so, after crossing the 
Hindu-Kush, he pushed his main body across the Suleiman 
range, and sent on his left wing from Kabul through the Khaiba^r 
pass to Attock, Lahore and further points. After his own passage 
of the Indus, he d.id not at once proce<=d to Multan, where his 
right wing appeared — after gaining some successes— to be in 
a very dangerous position, but he moved eastwards and threw 
his main body into the interval between the two wings of his 
army. Having defeated the enemy, which advanced to meet 
him, he extended his front between Delhi and Multan, and so 
came to the rescue of his right wing. After doing this, he 
pushed his united forces through Uipalpur on to Samane, 
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Svliither he also directed hfs left wing, and then detached a 
force under himself to the side as a flanking party to his advanced 
guard. After taking possession of the strong fort of Butnir, 
he entered into partisan warfare, in order to excite fear and 
alarm amidst a warlike population, and after this, with a rapid 
movement towards the north-east he once more joined his army. 
In the coiirsc of 48 hours he had concentrated all three parts 
-of his forces on one point, and so placed himself at the head 
t>f his united forces On the 1 3th (2Sth) December, Timur’s army 
ctossed the Fulkubli bridge, and on the following day appeared 
before Delhi, the capital of India On the 16th (28th) it reached 
Kitul (Kutcili) moving forward in the order of battle prescribed 
by the Mongol-Tatar military regulations. The right wing 
was commanded by the 4 £mperot’s grandson, Pir-Muhammad, 
the left by the great Sultan Mahmud, Khan of Jagatai. On 
the 20th December 1398 A. D. (ist January 1^99 A. Dj 
Timur detached a force of 6,000 men for the occupation of the 
town of Toglankur, of which the inhabitants fled, leaving the 
place to be burnt by the Tatars. On the 21st December 1398 
A. D. ( 2nd January 1399 A. D.) Timur’s army reached tire 
town of Paniput, of which the Hindu inhabitants fled to 
Delhi, after setting fire to their own homes, but the city, 
though deserted, was found to contain large stores of provi- 
sions.* 

' On the 23rd December 1398 A. D. (4th January 1399 A. D.) 
Timur’s generals put on their coats of mail and awaited the 
ordef to give battle. The next day the leaders of the Tatar right 
wing received orders to move towards Jahanum, the palace of 
the Emperor of Hiiidu.slan, situated on the banks of the Jumn-i. 

On ilie 26th December 1398 A. D. ( ;th January 1399 
’A. D.) Timur cro.ssed this river and api)eared bef(»re the 
town of Loni. He had by this time approached within 12 
^fcrsts ( 8 miles) of the capital of India. The Gnebres f (idol 
worshippers), who formed the majority of the inhabitants of Loni, 
were unwilling to surrender, and so, after having burnt theii own 
wives, children and houses, they prepared to oppose tlieir entMny. 
Tlieir city was however cag%ured by the Tatars, who, having 
picked out the Muhammadans, massacred the remaining inhabi- 
tants and pillaged the town. 

On the 28th December 1398 A. D. ("Qth January 1399 
A, D.) Timur carried out in person a reconnaissance of the 
enemy’s position, and then convened a Council of War at which 


We should remark, eu passant^ ikat from Ihe very earliest limes no .single 
conqueror of India hns ever found on the Ind:an peninsula a scarcity of 
provision.q, fodder or water. ^Author. 

t Gttehre is a corruption of the Persian word Gahai\ an infidel, especially a 
tepttted fire- worshipper or Farsi {Ctijford WhUwortk. ) 
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he gave his own opinion as to the way in which the capital 
of Hindustan should be besieged. At this council it was 
decided first of all to store in the palace at Jahanum both 
grain and forage, and then to invest the town. Accordingly 
that very night this plan of operatinn was entered upon, 
and a supply of the provisions, &c. required for the Tatar 
besieging army was collected from the country round. 

On the 29th December 1398 A. D. (icth January 1399 A. D.) 
Timur, placing himself at the head of a body of 700 cuirassed 
h)rse.nen, made the passage of the Jumna entered the 
palace of the Emperor Firoz-SIudi, and from the lofty 
terrace of this palace took a lengllicned view of the approach- 
ing battle field. Meanwhile the Indians sent out a detach- 
ment of their troops, consisting of 5*000 infantry, 4,000 cavalry 
and 27 elephants. A skirmish ensued ; the Tatar advanced 
parly retireei, but aid came to it, and then the Tatars bravely 
ruslied forward and drove their enemy back. 

The next day Timur, who had taken up a position to the 
east of the town of Loni, summoned his several com- 
manders, and after the manner of the Emperors and great 
conquerors of old, harangued them as to the [)rincipal rules 
to observe so as to ensure a vicloiy. With his natural elo- 
quence he explained to them by what inetliods tlioy could break 
the ranks of their enemy ; how they should advance to the attack 
with cold steel ; how they could ovcrihrow their enemy ; how 
bring about his retreat ; and if, on the other hand, they 
should have been too precipitate in tlic advance, how thej^ could 
reslore their broken ranks and again rush forward to the attack ; 
lastly liow they could maintain a stubborn resistance or avoid 
any danger that had not been seen in time. 

The genial words of their leader were heard by the Tatars 
with deep attention, and all swore to lay down their lives for 
their monarch. 

At midday on the 30th December 1398 A. D. (iith Janu- 
ary 1399 A. D.), Timur pitched his camp on the banks of 
the Jumna, and afiei two days, /. on the 1st (13th) Janu- 
ary 1399 A. D., crossed tin's i-iver and moved to the west 
of the city of Dcllii. He then ’put his camp into a state of 
defence by encircling it with a ditch and palisading. 

On the 3rd (] Sfl^) January 1399 A. D. Timur placed his troops 
in order of battle and mounled his war horse. The right wing 
of his army was under the command of his grandson, Mirza Pir- 
Muhammad, the left under Mirza Sultan-Hussein and Kalil- 
Sultan. The command of the rear guard was entrusted to 
Mirza Rustam, whilst the Emperor himself assumed command 
of the main body. 

Both sides now prepared for a gcneiai engagement. The 
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Irdian army issued forth from the city and drew up fn battle 
array with right and left flanks and centre, which was commanded 
by the Emperor Sultan-Mahmud, grandson of the famous 
Emperor Firoz-Shah. Sharefeddin relates that in the ranks 
of the Indian army there were io,ooo excellently equipped 
cavalry, 40,000 infantr)/, and numerous clc^phants, who carried 
in their trunks knives, the blades of whicli were smeared with 
poison. On the backs, too, of these animals were fixed wooden 
towers, for the protection of soldiers armed with cross-bows. 
Alongside tlie clciihants went men who threw pots filled with 
burning fluid and iron missiles or a sort of rocket. 

The appearance of luirnbers of armed elephants, a sight with 
which the soldiers of the T'atar army were but little acquainted, 
caused a state of disorder amongst many of them ; so, in 
order to do away with tlfls impression, Timur ordered a sort 
of rampart of shields to be constructed in front of his advanc- 
ing army, and the excavation of a ditch in front of this wall ; 
he then directed a line of buffaloes to be placed in position, 
the necks and legs of these animals being fa.stcned together 
by long cords, and branches of dry sticks placed on their 
heads and flanks ; he also had prepared iron three-pronged 
hooks, wliich he ordered to be throivn under the feet of the 
elephants as they moved forward. Finally, he gave directions 
that when the elephants reached the line of buffaloes, the dry 
wood, on the heads and flanks of these animals was to be set 
on fire. 

The battle now commenced, but before this Timur ascended, 
after the manner of Mussulman conquerors, a high hillock and 
prayed to God to give him the victory. lie directed the battle 
in person, sending reinforcements wherever he thought they 
were needed. The Indian army now rushed on the Tatar 
ranks, their elephants treading down a portion of them and 
nearly breaking the centre ol their fighting line, but the Tatars 
hurried up reinforcements and restored their broken ranks, 
upon which the Indians were driven back. The brushwood 
was now .set on fire, tlie Indian elephants stampeded, and the 
Tatar line rushed forward, shooting at their trunks and slashing 
the frightened beasts with their swords. Almost the whole 
of the Indian elephants were thus slain. 

The remnants of the Indian army now took shelter behind 
the walls of their capital, and tlicir loss was enormous. Timur 
thereupon approached the city and surveyed its walls. The 
same day he pitched his tent on the banks of the Giviz-Kas 
canal, and having assembled hi.s commanders, he touched 
minutely on all the prominent events of the day. 

Sultan Mahmud, the Emperor of India, recognising bis 
defeat, took advantage of the approach of night to fly from 
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JjLis capital in an easterly direction, and his example was 
followed by his senior officers, and then the remnants of his 
army withdrew in great confusion. Tatar cavalry detachments 
were sent off in pursuit of the Indian Emperor, and that very 
night the Tatars seized the gates by which he and his family 
had escaped. 

On the 4th( i6th) January 1399 A. D., Timur set up his 
imperial standard on the walls of Delhi which Ije entered, 
taking his seat on the throne of the Indian Emperors. Here 
he directed the city authorities, the Kazis and principal inhabi- 
tants to be brought before him. 

Special couriers, with the news of the Tatar victories in India, 
were despatched to all parts of the world. Timur now in- 
formed the inhabitants of Delhi that if they wished to preserve 
their lives, they would have to pay a heavy contribution — 
the exaction of which was at once begun. Timur then 
bestowed rewards upon such of his officers and soldiers who 
had distinguished themselves, and celebrated his victory for 
a period of several days 

The capture of Delhi and the destruction of the imperial 
army of India placed in Timur’s hands a considerable portion 
of the country, but he had by this time already conceived 
the thought of fresh conque.sts, and probably considered it a 
disadvantage to have in his rear the populous capital of the 
Indian Emperors, Accordingly, although he had, in return 
for a certain sum, spared the lives of the inhabitants of Delhi,, 
he was not disposed to weaken his army by detaching fn m 
it a strong garrison for the captured city. Such circumstances 
may, therefore, serve to explain the following crafty plan which. 
Timur carried into execution. 

On the I2th(24th) January 1399 A. D., a great crowd of 
Tatars made a disturbance at the city gates. The historian 
of Timur’.s age relates that, although an order was given to put 
a stop to this commotion, yet the chief object of the got-up 
disturbance was an excuse lo destroy the city. Indeed, on 
the following day, it actually was given over to fire and sword, 
a part of the inhabitants being daslroyed, and the rest convert- 
ed into slaves. The booty then acquired was countless. Two 
days were spent in the pillage of new Delhi, and on the third 
day the old town was given over to plunder. 

Timur’s mind was now at ease, for he could leave in hia 
rear the ruins only of a once thriving city. 

On the i8th (3Qth) January 1399 A. D., he marched 
down the Jumna and appeared before Muttra, and on the 
26th idem (7th February) he took that town by storm, throwing 
down the walls of the fort, and slaughtering the inhabitHnIs uf 
Ibc town as well as tlic garrison. Hence lie directed bis army 
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tbwards Toglokpur in tRe Gailigfbd vAlley, where he received 
the news that a large number of unfortunate Hindus 
were floating down the river on 48 flat-bottomed boats. 
Timur, taking a small detachment with him, went to meet 
this flotilla, and on its coming in sight, he directed his men 
to swim on board and slay the men and make slaves of the 
Women and children. During the night of the 29th January 
(joth February^, Timur reached Toglokpur, where be crossed 
the Ganges for the purpose of destroying other bands of idol 
worshippers. 

India, drenched with human blood, trembled with terror, and 
prayed to her gods for deliverance from her cruel foe. 

From the Ganges Timur marched' in a north-westerly 
direction, as he now considered his Indian campaign at an end, 
for greater interests were urging him in the direction wherein 
his rival, Bayazid, the Sultan of Turkey, was establishing his 
authority, at Baghdad and in Egypt, Syria, Anatolia 

and over the Golden Horde. Accordingly, on the 8th (20th) 
February, he re-crossed the Jumna ; on the 21st March (2nd 
April) he re-crosscd the Chenab, and on the 24th idem f5th 
April) he reached Hebgan, on the frontier of Kashmir. On 
the 26th March (7th April) he quitted his army and started 
for his capital, Samarkand ; within two days he had crossed 
the Indus, and on the third day he arrived at Bunnoo, Oil the 
2nd (14th) April he rode to Nagaz, where he halted for 
24* hours, in order to superintend the fortifying of this place 
to which he attached great irhportance. Timur consequently 
considered the Kuram valley very important in a strategical 
sense. 

Riding on to Kabul in the shortest space of time, he followed 
the Shibr (Shibrtau) pass of the Ilindii-Kush,* and on the 
25th April (7th May) he reached the town of Kesh or Shabr- 
i-Sabz, his own birth place, and from there he went on to his 
capital, Samarkand. Thus finished Timur’s famous campaign 
against India. 

From tlie above brief description of this campaign, we see 
how an army of Mongol Tatars moved for the most part over 
mountains such as the Hindu-Kush and the Suleiman ranges, 
and that tliese mountains did not present such terrors as many 
people like to say they do. Where, then, a large army of 
Asiatics can go, there also can march a European army. We 
have seen also that the mountains .spoken of have not 
stopped one single invader of India. Timur has corroborated 
this, truth, and from the descriptions of the campaigns of 
Babar and of Nadir-Shah against India, we/shall obtain fresh 
testimony to this historical deduction. 
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Chapter IV. 

19. — Campaign of Abu-Bikr^Mirza. — After Timur's campaign 
against India, Muhammadanism became strengthened through- 
out the peninsula, and between Kabul and a portion of the 
Panjab a permanent alliance was established. Abu-Bikr-Mirza’s 
invasion ‘ of India followed that of Timur's, but unfortunately 
we do not know the particulars of this campaign. We have, 
however, with regard to it, the very valuable refeience in Babar’s 
Memoirs, which runs as follows : “ He (Sultan Hussein, great- 
grandson of Timur, who was born in the year 1438 A. D., and 
who died in 1505, after a reign of nearly 40 years) was no less 
fortunate in his engagement with Abu-Bikr-Mirza who entered 
Irak, and having formed an alliance with the Kara (or black) 
Turkumans, defeated, with their aid, Ulug-Beg-Mirza at 
Tekaneh and Himaria and obtained possession of Kabul. Then 
having heard of disturbances in Irak, he quitted this town, 
following the route via the Khaibar pass, Khushab, Multan and 
Sibi.” Consequently Abu-Bikr-Mirza, in leaving India for 
Persia, must have crossed one of the southern routes over the 
Suleiman range, and in all probability it was ^the Tal-Chotiali 
route. 

20. Campaigns of the Emperor Bahar^ the founder of the 
dynasty of the Great Mogul, — In a far-off corner of Farghana, 
a province in Central Asia, there was born, towards the end 
of the XVth century A. D., an infant, whose talents in after 
life struck his contemporaries with amazement, and have been 
the theme of admiration of those who came after him. We 
speak of Zahir-Ed-Din Muhammad, or, as he is usually called, 
Babar. On his father's side* Babar was the direct descendant of 
Timur, and on his mother's, of Chingiz-Khan, so that there coursed 
through his veins the blood of two great Asian conquerors. 
He was a good member of a family, a firm friend, a remarkable 
writer, a great politician, a learned, wise and unusually active 
ruler, a brave soldier and a highly talented army leader. 
Indeed, as a commander he gannot be placed below Chingiz- 
Khan and Timur-Beg. He conquered India and founded in 
that country the dynasty of the Great Moguls. He left behind 
him memoirs called iho IJahar-Numak, of which certain passages 
surpass the famous Commentaries -f- of Julius Caesar, 

Babar's description too of Kabul istan for accuracy and clear- 
ness of style might serve as a model for even modern geogra- 
phers. This fact alone proves that the author was no ordinary 

• Omar- Sheikh Mirza who was the great-t»randsoii of T'lmur,^ Author, 

t The original Russian text of Uabar’s Memoirs was published at Kazan in 1857 
by Professor Ilin^ki, and a tian.sl.ntion of this text was done by PuTe-de-Courtier, 
and published at Paris in 1871 under the following title, **Memoires de Babar (Zahir- 
Ed-Uin Muhammad j fundalcur de la dyiiastie MogoU dans luduslaii,*’— 
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man. We may even observe that, in spite of the large number 
of Europeans who have visited Kabulistan since his day, much 
that he describes surpasses in places the description of any 
subsequently visiting the country. We will here make use of 
that part of his narrative which concerns the mountain passes 
over the Hindu-Kush range, Wc already know that many armies 
have crossed this rangQi and hence it has been repeatedly shewn 
that it presents no obstacles which arc insurmountable by troops. 
The following observations made by Babar enable us to estimate 
the value of the western group of the Hindu-Kush passes. 

“ The mountain range of the Hindu-Kush rises between 
Kabul on the one side and Balkh, Kunduz aud Badakshan on 
the other. These niountains can be crossed by means of seven 
passes, of which three are in the Panj-Shir direction. The 
highest of these three passes is Jevak or Klicvak or K/iavak, 
the lowest is the Taul ox Tul or Tal ; the third pass is called 
Bajjurak. The best is the Taul or 77?/, which receives this 
name probably because it is longer than the others. The 
pass with the most direct route is the Barjat'ak : both this and 
the Tal passes unite at the Sirab or Sir-i-ab river. The people 
hereabouts^call the Bazarak pass Barendt from the name of a 
personage who once came down from the pass. There is also 
a tract called Parwan, but usually referred to locally as Haft 
Bachay or the seven inhints, for between Parwan, a village in 
the Panj-Shir valley, and the main gorge, there arc seven 
smaller gorges. Two roads from Indar-ab join at the main 
gorge and lead to Parwan through these seven smaller gorges, 
but the track, after the junction of these roails, is extremely 
difficult. There are also three roads leading from Gur-bend 
or Gor-band : that which lies nearest to the Parwan road is 
called Yangi-Yol or “the new road.”* By a gorge on this road 
there is a descent to Vclian (Valian) and to Hindjan. 
Another road passes the Kipchak gorge and descends to 
the point of junction of the rivers Kizil-Su and Indar-ab: 
this road is an easy one. There is also a road which runs 
through the Shibrtau or Shibr pass, and another through the 
Panj-Shir gorge. In tlic summer season, when the streams 
are full and rapid, traffic goes over the Shibr gorge and through 
Bamian and Sikan (Sigan), but in winter the route vi6, Ab- 
Darali is used. But for four or five months during the worst 
season of the year, communication ceases over all the roads 
named, except through the Shibr gorge and the Ab-Darah 
route. In the summer .season, moreover, when the mountain 
streams are full and rapid, the approaches to Ab-Darah are under 
water. It is only in the autumn season then, or for four or five 


One of Chingiz-Khan's Generals went by ihe Yangi-Yol 
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Bidtitha in the year, when the snowfoli is scanty, and' ^hen the 
level of the water in the stream^ fallsy that the Ab-Darak itoUte 
M practicable.” 

The above description is of extraordinary value, in that it 
is not based on a casual use of the passes of the Hindu*Kush, 
but on a deep study of them during the course of twenty 
years.* • « 

The' beginning of Babar*s political career bore much resem- 
blance toHhe first years of the life of Ghingiz-Klian, of Timur, 
and of Nadir-Shah, for its principal features display a constant 
struggle for existence, the most obstinate fighting entailing 
much bloodshed, endless failures, the most bitter disappoint- 
ments in regard to fuasi-friends, poverty bordering on a state 
of beggary, heroic deeds, and beams of good fortune. Such 
was the picture of the childhood and youth of Babar. 

Babar*s father, Omar-Sheikh-Mirza, Jied at Akcha on the 4tli^ 
day of the Ramzan, and at this time Babar was but twelve 
years of age. It is not our intention to take up in this paper 
tiie early military career of Baban We shall therefore open our 
account at that stage when tlie proud Khozreff, le^er of the 
Mongols, submitted to Babar between Kunduz and Kabul after 
4,000 Mongol families had deserted from his ranks. It was this 
circumstance which induced Babar, who was a pure Turk; to 
call the new dynasty which he founded in India, 
of the Great Mongols or Mogols. 

On the day after KliozrefT s submission, Babar pitched his 
camp in the neighbourhood of Dushi. From Dushi he went 10 
Khoja-Zend and crossed the Hindu-Kush in four marches ; from 
tiiat place be came out into the valley of Gorbend (Gurband). He 
was now in the basin of the river Indus, and the die was cast. 

When Babar occupied Kabul, which was towards the end 
of January 1504 A, D., the kingdom of that name consisted of 
iburteefl tumens (circles,; with a very heterogeneous popula- 
tion, speaking eleven languages. Thus the city populatiori 
was composed of Sarts or the ruling race. The Ghazni 
drcle, or vilayat^ at this time formed a part df the king- 
dom of Kabul, and east-wards Babar’s new possessions ex- 
tendedi as far as the mountains which shut in the central 
course of the. Indus from the west of the Suleiman range; 
Bajaur Sevada (Swat,) and Hashnagar, and also Peshawar 
which were formerly comprised in the kingdom of Kabul, 
bad,. at this time, been torn away by the Afghans, who pos- 
sessed the greater part of India. The revenue of the king- 
dom of Kabul, when Babar occupied the town of the same name, 
dM not exceed the sum of 800,000 francs 

• For more detniled Information re^acdinir the pajsses of the Hindu Kush, tefereace 
^outd'bcrtBiftde to GrigodefiTs J^alutlisian and'A'itfitis(an'% 
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At this time, too, many of! the- inhabitants of Samarkaavd, 
Hissar and Kunduz, bein^^ oppressed by the Uzbaks and 
attracted by the rumours of! Babar’s renown, came into Kabuli 
so tliat the poor kingdom of Kabul could not support such 
an influx of population. Babar therefore decided, after giving 
food to the families of the emigrants, tOr invite the men capable 
of bearing arins, to enter •the ranks of his army. He there- 
by soon formed a very powerful body of men, and in order to^ 
support his increasing army, he laid a tribute on the popula- 
tion of Kabul and of Ghazni and the outlying districts, of 
30,000 ass loads of grain (120,000 /^ncis or 20, coo tons.) He- 
further exacted from the Hazaras a considerable contribution 
in the form of sheep and horses, but they refused to comply 
with his demands, so that Babar, in order to compel tliem to do 
so, had to put himself at the Jiead of a small force and march 
against then. His route kiy through Mardan and the Nerk 
gorge. On the morning of the day following his depaiture 
from Kabul, he made an attack on the malcontents in tlie 
neighbourhood of Chita, and then returned to Kabul by the 
Sang-i-Surak rqad. 

Before setting out on his Indian campaign, Babar appointed 
one brother ruler of Ghazni, another brother ruler of tlie circles^ 
of Tanj-Nagar, Mandrawar, Dara-i-Nur, Kiiner, Nurgil and 
Jagan-Serai Some of lu's and his officers also received 

villages and grants of land, but to no one did Babar allows 
independent powers of administration. 

In the month Shaban (corresponding with May 1504 A. D ) 
Babar marched towards India. In six marches he reached the 
fort of Adinapur,^ which lies on the Surkh-Riid. His onward 
route lay through the Khaibar and Jamriid. Hearing, on 
arrival at the banks of the Indus, that the Kohat province was 
inhabited by a numerous and wealthy people, and that it was 
only two days' march fruin the Khaibar, "f Babar resolved to 
take possession of it. Accordingly Ids army set out from Jam, 
and passing through Bara, pitched camp near Muhammad-Pak 
and Abani. Peshawar was in Babar's time peopled by an 
Afghan tribe called K^kiani, These people, frightened by the 
appearance of a powerful army within their border, fled to the 
mountains, but one of their headmen remained behind and 
assured Babar of their devotion^ This man was detained; as' 
the future Emperor of India considered it useful to take ad-« 
vantage of his local knowledge. On entering the Kohat valley, 
Babaris troops captured very many prisoners, (who were, how- 
ever, released immediately) and also a large number of oxen 


• See Grigorieff*s Kabulistan and Kafirhtany page 4$.—Au/hot\ 
t From Jamrud to Koiiat ihe distance ts 50 vff Us nuict».) — Author n 
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and buffaloes. In tfu houses^ too, of the inhabitants^ immense 
stores of grain were found. * * * § After a halt at Kohat of two days, 
Babar resolved to move into the neighbourhood of Bangash t 
and of Bunnoo, and thence to return to Kabul by the Nagfir 
or Fermol route. After accepting, therefore, an offer of one 
Yar-Hussain, a frontier Muhammadan, to undertake, in his 
name, a raid across the Indus and iiUo the iieart of the frontier 
provinces of India, Babar quitted Kohat and^ marched his 
army by the Hangoo road J towards the l^angash country. 
Between Koliat and Hiingoo, a valley was entered which is 
shut in on both sides by hills, and the road passes through the 
centre of this valley. Here Babar encountered armed resist- 
ance from the Afgluins of Kolu\t and its neighbourhood. 
These men crowned the heights, and on the approach of Babar*s 
troops, received them with wild an^l warlike shouts. Hereupon 
one of the guides, a man well acquainted with the warlike 
customs of the Afghans, explained to Babar that as his troops 
drew nearer, these Afghans would occupy a detached hill to the 
right of the advancing army, and that they could then be 
surrounded and killed. And so it happened. Babar detached 
a portion of his troops and directed them to storm the hill 
from two directions. Tlie Afghans were thus surrounded and 
the greater number of them were slain. 

The next day Babar continued his march and reached 
Hangoo. Here, too, the Afghans had fortified a detached hill, 
erecting thereon barricades of stones and turf, &c., wliich inr 
their language are called saugas. Babar’s troops advanced to 
attack this position, and having taken it, raised upon it a 
pyramid of the heads of the defenders. The next day the victors 
reached a place called Tlial. § Here also they had to take 

* All these details we consider useful to quote, principally because they 
indicate the character of the country with regard to its capabilities of 
supplying troops passing through it wi«h provisions and transport. If, 
moreover, in Babar’s lime, i. e,, five centuries ago, the Kohfit or any of the 
other frontier districts of India were distinguished for its wralih of cattle 
and grain, this must, to a great extent, be the case Author. 

t Marked on some Russian maps Dungushi : it lies between Kohat and 
Thai. — Author. 

J On the map of the theatre of military operations in Afghanistan 
(187879), issued by the Russian General Staff, see Hanzii, which lies 30 
versts (20 miles) to the west of KohA.t See also Russian map of 
“Afghanistan and adjacent countries.*’ — Author, 

§ After the Bangash and Nagar hills are passed, the Bunnoo territory be- 
comes a perfectly smooth plateau, bounded on the north by the hills just 
mentioned. The river Bangash (i. tf., the lower course of the Kuram river) 
debouches on to this plain which it waters. To the south of the Bunnoo 
plain lies Chupara and the river Indus ; to the east Dinku, and to the 
west Dasht, which is also called Bazar or Tank (on Russian maps Taz). The 
Afghan tribes in this part of the country are the Kurani (Kurami), Kivi, 
Isa Khel and Niazi, all of whom are agricullufists,-— 
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several sangaSy but the plunder obtained in such positions 
was very poor. From Thai, Babar followed the direct road to 
Bunnoo. This in places proved a meic track, and during the 
second days' march, tlierc was an extraordinarily steep descent 
followed by a long gorge through which Bunnoo was reached. * 

During this inarch the men, horses and camels were quite 
knocked up with the fatigue of descending the declivity and 
passing through the gorge spoken of, and a great number of 
the oxen, which had been taken in the several fights, after 
entering the Kohat Valley, died on the road. Tlie soldiers, 
wlio went along the tracks with the greatest difficulty, suspected 
the guides of a wish to lead them into ambuscades. 

On the arriv.'d of Babar's army at Bunnoo, it became known 
that the Afghans had withdrawn to the hills to the north, and 
that they were raising sa^igaS on them, Babar accordingly sent 
his brother jehangir with a force to dislodge them. Their posi- 
tion was taken and some of them were destroj ed those 
who were taken prisoners were not so dealt with, only because 
one of their headmen appcvircd before Babar and informed him 
of the devotion of his fellow tribesmen. 

At Ikinnoo it was rej)0! led to Babar that Dasht or Dukht, a 
province to the west of Bunnoo, had a considerable population, 
and that from it there was an excel K nt road to Farmol. Ac- 
cordingly the next day Ins army marched towaiais Dasht and 
j)itchcd camp near the village of Isa-Khel, situated on the 
Bunnoo river. The inhabitants withdrew to the Chapar hills, 
whither Badar immediately sent off some troops in pursuit. 
The Afghan sangas were taken, and the captors obtained a 
a large number of cattle and some textile fabrics. That 
night, however, the Isa-Khcl Afghans made an unsuccessful 
attack on Babar’s camp. Their repulse was due to the ex- 
eruplary perfonnauce of the sentry service by Babar s troops^ 
for though Babar himself was distitiguished for his extraordi- 
nary daring and for his unbridled dash, he could, when needful, 
be extremely cautious. Thus, in their inarches along the 
Indian frontier, Babars troops observed with the greatest care 
all the rules for the proper dcfe»;ce of camps at night, and 
adopted every precautionary measure to j)rcserve their bivouacs 
from sudden attacks. Sj)caking of the night attacks made 
by the Afghans, Babar in his Memoirs remarks, that in order 
to repel any such unexpected attacks, his riglit and left wings, 
main body, and advanced guard were always under arms on 
the positions which they occupied, and so were always ready 
to move at a moment’s notice. At a distance of a gun shot all 
round his camp he had dismounted sentries posted, and 

* Situated at the entrance to (he Kuram Valley as approached from 
India.— 
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certain of the officers attached to Babar’s person tobk ft irt 
turns to visit these sentries. In order, too, to show the eNtretnfe 
importance which he attached to the due performance of 
sentry service by his troops, he personally went the round of 
his sentries in turn zvith his officers. He further instituted a 
punishment for breaches of the regulations for sentry service. 
Thus, whoever deserted or was slack at his post, had his nose 
cut off, and was then led in this plight down the ranks of the 
soldiery. All the Begs were posted to the ‘right and left 
wing of his army, and not one to his main body, which was 
under the command of officers of Babar's personal staff From 
this it would appear that he held the Begs in general mistrust, 
and that he always counted on the fidelity of his main body. 
His advanced guard was under tt^e command of Sa3dd-Kasim, 
and his entire army was divided into six divisions, each of 
Avhich took it in turns to act as advanced guard for a space 
of 24 hours. Thus Babar’s troops possessed a regular organiza- 
tion and were thoroughly well disciplined. 

From Dasht to Farrnol there are two roads ; one, called 
the Sang-Surakh, which passes though Barah and comes out at 
Farrnol, the other follows the left bank of the Gomal river 
and likewise comes out at Farrnol, but this road does not pass 
through Barah ; the latter road seems to be the most fre- 
quented. It is stated that beyond the Mehtar-Suleiman hills 
which lie between Dasht and Duki, llit're is a level road, but 
that this is longer than the one which skirts the Gomal river, 
and that one or two passes have to be surmounted en route. 
Babar, however, elected to make use of the road along the 
Gomal river, across which he happily found a ford, and by 
tliis his army soon crossed to tlie right bank. His troops 
now turned south and moved along the southern slopes of tlie 
Suleiman range, and reached a place called Bila, on the fourth 
day^s march. This village was at that time a dependency of the 
Multan administration and is situated on tlie banks of the 
Indus. For the next five days Babar's army followed the 
right bank of the Indus. On the sixth day it left the river, 
and reached a burial-ground called Pir-Klian which lies at 
the foot of the Suleiman range. It was in those days a place 
of pilgrimage. From here an advance was made to a gorge, 
at the head of which the troops bivouackd. Thence they 
moved to the bank of one of the streams which water the 
Duki district The next two marches brought Babar’s army 
to the village of Chotiali. Thus, in a very short time, his 
army had marched a con.sidcrable distance, especially iii 
the last two marches. The horses of the cavalry which 
followed the banks oi the Indus, finding forage at each halting 
place, stood tlie fnarch excellently, but as soon as they left the 
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banks of the river they began to fcill off considei ablyj so 
that as they went further onwards they became totally 
a n fit for work, and almost the whole of them died and the 
men had to march on foot. This state of affairs lasted right 
up to Ghazni. 

The onward route of Babar’s army lay viA Lake Ab-Istada 
to Kabul. En-route to this lake the troops made six marches 
and pitched camp on the banks of the Katteh-Vaz river which 
falls into the lake. Although it was the summer season the bed 
of the river, usually dry * was so full of water from the 
heavy rain that had fallen, that the troops could not find a 
ford, and so they, as well as the camels and horses, had to 
swim across. In order to get the heavy baggage across^ a rope 
had to be thrown from bank to bank, but not to a great distance, 
the river bed being narro^' at this point. After the passage of 
the Ketteh-Vaz, the troops crossed the Keyatukh-Pani, and then 
inarching over the Sardch dam to the south-east of Ghazni, re- 
entered that city. On the following day Babar marched his 
army towards Kabul. As all the mountain streams were 
unusually high, fords had to be staked out. and for the passage 
of the Deh-Yakub stream, Babar ordered a boat to be built. 
The troops re-entered Kabul in tlie month of Zilhijdeh 
(corresponding to September) so that as the army had started in 
tlie month of May the entire march occupied four months. 
During this period liabar s troops, after marching from Kabul 
10 Jarnnul, skirted almost the whole of the eastern frontier of 
the Kabul and Ghazni provinces, a portion of the southern 
frontier of Afghanistan, flanked the eastern portion of the 
Indian frontier, and traversed the southern portion of the pro- 
vince of Kandahar. The wliolc distance performed could not 
therefore be less than 1,360 versts (900 miles.) 

The march was of very great use to Babar, as it enabled 
him to inspect a considerable portion of the frontier of his 
new possesions and to establish his authority therein, and he 
also obtained the opportunity of reconnoitering a very large 
extent of the western frontier of Hindustan and of beconiing 
acquainted with the inhabitants. He had further seen fijr 
himself the river Indus (or Scinde) and had learnt what were 
the resources of India's frontier provinces. On the other hand, 
he had carried away with him from his march a deep impres- 
sion as to the warlike Afghans arid to tlieir unrestrained love 
f)f freedom, for, of course, he would have to subdue them, cost 
what it might. He had, it was true, excellent material in his 
own Farghana troops, but they were but few in number, and 


• Babar snys that although his troo|).s cros.sed ihis river many times, timre was 
never before or again running water in W. -Author^ 
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amongst the large number of people who flocked to him for 
service when he marched from the banks of the Amu-Daria 
to the Hindu-Kush, there were, of course, many who were ready 
to betray him with a light heart. 

Babar's position in the year 1505 A. D. was a very precarious 
one, for he had not yet succeeded in strengthening his position 
at Kabul, and he clearly perceived that his future depended, 
to a considerable degree, on the general state of. affairs in 
Central Asia. The ileath of Khozreff, his former rival, near 
Ishkamish,* * * § was a real comfort to the mind of Babar, for when 
Khozreff made his appearance near the Amu-Daria, many of 
his soldiers deserted lum and joined the ranks of his rival. 

In the autumn of the year 1505 A. D. Babar, acting under 
the advice of the influential Baki-Jahaniani and of his son 
Jahangir-Mirza, undertook the conquest of the Kandahar pro- 
vince. Having reached Tazi, f he learnt that certain of his 
adherents had resolved to desert him. These men were arrested 
and one of them was executed, and the rest having been deprived 
of their arms were allowed to depart. On arrival at Khclat-i- 
Ghilzai, 342 versts (228 miles) from Kabul, 216 versts (144 
miles) from Ghazni and 132 versts (88 miles) from Kandahar, 
Babar directed a* general attack on this fortress without any 
previous reconnaissance. J A severe hand to hand fight ensued 
which lasted till evening. Meanwhile, many of lkil)ar's officers 
and men had fallen, and the attacking troops, whose strength 
was beginning to fail, were ready to retreat, when foitunately 
at this crisis the defender of the fortress sent a flag of truce with 
offers of surrender, 

Babar’s troops now marched southwards and after making 
several raids amongst the Afghans at Sava-Sang and Ala- 
Tagh, to the south of Khclat-i-Ghilzai, returned towards Kabul. 
During the snowfidls of the autumn and winter of the years 
1505 and 1506, A, D., Babar halted his troops at Chartar-Bagh, 
and as soon as he reached Kabul, he received news that tlie 
Hazaras were carrying on plundering expeditions, so he set 
out in the month of May of the year 1506 A. D. with the 
object of punishing them. His patrols, who had been sent 
on to Changlik at the entrance to Dara-i-Koh § defeated a body 
of Hazaras with loss ; a portion of this party then went and 
hid themselves in a cave not far from Dara-i-Koh, and the rest 
remained in winter quarters in the Dara-i-Koh valley : the 
latter were followed by some troops whom Babar sent up. 
Now, not far from the entrance to the Dara-i-Koh valley, there 


* On Russian maps Bazar-i-Ishkamish. — 

t t6 Serifs (lo^ miles) from Sh«jui between Kubul nncl Khelat-i-Ghilzai. — Author* 

J His men bad not even time to put on their coats of mail, &C. — Author. 

§ See Russian map of “ Afghanistan and Adj'jctnt Countries.” Koh-i«Dara lies on 
the Kabul and Charikar road. — Author, 
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is a defile, the road to which goes by a sharp ascent Over 
hills, where there is a steep precipice in whicli a track has 
been cut, by which only one man can pass at a time. • After 
passing through this defile, Babar’s troops advanced till 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon and then halted, no Hazaras having been 
seen. Very likely, too, the troops were hungry, for Babar 
mentions that they brought to him some roasted camel’s flesh 
TThe next day an advance was made in the early morning in 
the direction of the winter quarters of the Hazaras. At 9 o’clock 
information was received that the enemy had placed wooden 
obstacles across the bed of a stream flowing in a gorge, and 
were preparing to defend it. On arrival at the disputed point 
it was found that the sides of the gf^rge were very difficult 
and covered with deep snow. The streams too were ice bound. 
The Hazaras had also cut down large trees and had so blocked 
the way along, liehind these obstacles the enemy was drawn 
up, some mounted, some on foot ; and as Babar’s troops advanced 
they opened fire upon them. At length a turning movement 
was effected, a portion of Babar’s troopers having made their 
way across the ice tracks. The Hazaras now abandoned their 
position and fled, followed by Babar’s troops, but as the snow 
was very deep, tracks had to be cut in it, for by that means 
only was movement possible. J At length the winter quarters 
of the Hazaras were reached and despoiled of all the flocks 
.of sheep and of their liorses. The Hcizaras had placed their 
women and children on the tops of the snow-clad peaks, so that 
they were out of reach of the pursuers. Towards the close of 
the day, Babar’s troops returned and bivouaced in the tents of 
the fugitive Hazaras, and the next day pitched camp at Janglik. 

From here Babar decided to move towards Nidjrav in 
order to collect the taxes of this district. Accordingly his 
troops marched down the course of the river Jkiran. On this 
march Babar became seriously indisposed, and for a space 
of forty days he could not turn on his bed without assistance • 


* Such mountain roads are well known to the Russian soldiers of ihe Turkislan 
army who call them ’‘cornices.” During the ^fimrshaii expedition of the year 
i 87 «>, the Russian troops had to go along tens of 7'ers/s of such roads, and during 
their march some men were killed who did not move cautiously.— 

+ The Kirghiz eat camel’s flesh, but very seldom tlo so, as they value the 
animal too much as a beast of burden. We meiiti‘>n tliis incident to show that, 
ill Central Asia there can never be a deficiency of meat when sheep, horned cattle, 
nnd, in case of extremity, horses and camels can be used for food. The slopes of 
the mountains of Afghanistan and of the Hindu Kush are covered with flocks of 
sheep, and should there be a scarcity of salt, the me-at can be eaten with the gr.iss 
of the mountains as a substitute for other seasoning. — Aui/tor. 

t Russian troops are well acquainted with this sort of work. The roost in- 
teresting example of these snow galleries are those cut for a considerable distance, 
and through very deep snow, by the troops who crossed the Balkans towards the 
end of December 1877 in their passage Travna to KtzauJik.— 

VOU LXXXVX.] , 13 
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nevcfthcless during his illness he sent out vftrioti!? eitjse'ditiotis 
into the surrounding country untler the leadership of his brother 
Jahangir, who stf)rmed the fortified positions of the enemy 
and inflicted on thicm considerable loss. As Rjd^ar’s health 
did notirqprove they carried him in a litter into Kabul. 

Meanwhile the relations between him and his brother 
Jahangir became greatly strained, and the end of this estrange- 
ment was, that Jaliangir openly rebelled against hitn anil 
formed designs of ousting him from the throne. The rebel 
then placed Gliazni in a state of defence, and applied to the 
Aimaks for assistance. 

Just at this time Sultan Hussein-Mirza, Sovereign of Herat 
and head of the Timuride, applicil to his kinsman Babar for 
aid against the Uzbaks, and so at the very moment when his 
own rule in Kabulistan was vSry insecure, when he had 
on his shoulders a tliousand cares, and when Ins presence in 
his own capital was an extreme necessity, Babar resolved 
to respond to his far-off kinsman’s urgent call and to 
march towards Kliurassan. This determination on Babar’s 
part — at once a manly and honourable exhibitionof liis 
character — merits our admiration. For here wc See a 
man who, though he himself was deceived by otliers, knew 
how to forget all bitter injuries, and all treachery of which he 
had so often been the victim, anck leaving his own dominions 
. to their fate, and with his.cnstotnaiy iinpctuo.sity and fidelity, 
do all he could to aid lus native land and clear it of its- 
accursed enemies — I lie Uzbaks, 

Autumn had now set in, and in September 1506 A. D. 
Babar received the news that Sultan Hussein-Mirza, the 
, Sovereign of Khura.ssan, had died on the road, as he was 
starling to maich against Sheibani-Khan, who was at that 
time the possessor of Khiva and of all the provinces pf 
Mavarana^ Khur. 

On the death of Sultan Hussein-Mirza, whose capital at 
' this tiine was Herat, the deceased’s two sons, Bedi Uz-Zamaii- 
Mirza and Muzaffar-Hussein-Mirza, were elected dual sovereigns 
of the country, each being allowed to choose his own Wazir, 
It was to this dual sovereignty then, always a pernicious 
systern, that the Kburassanis had recourse wlven they wbfe 
about to enter on a decisive struggle with the Uzbaks. 

Tow ards the close of September 1506 A. D , faithful to his 
engagement, Babar despatched a portion of his anti^ against 
Jhe Uzbaks. These troops crossed the Hiiiclu-Ku.sh by the 
Shibu (Shibrlaii) pass and entered the Ghorband valley. Babar 
W them and entered the Kph-i-Mnrd 

'.w hence he sent to inform Sultan-Hussein-Mirza of his comtiig, 
he not having yei heard of the latter’s death. Meanwhik 
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the Uzbakf? bad besieged Balkh had sent a portioa of thein fprees 
into Badakshaii, ami had compelled Nasir-Miiza, Babar*s 
youtigest brother^ to retire from that couiUry. But Nasir> on 
the receipt of Feiiiforcements. advanced to the attack and in- 
flicted a severe defeat on the Uzbaks. 

' As soon as he heard of the death of the sovereign of 
Khurassan^ Babar turned westward and took the direct road ! 
to Herat crowing by the Koh-i-Saf range. He then marched ! 
for the province of Badkliiz which lies to the north-cast of 
Herat and close to that city. Here he received tidings that 
Sultan Husseih-Miiza*s two sons, so far from having made 
any preparations to resist the Uzbaks, had begun to quarrel 
with each other. This news greatly disquieted liabar, because 
Ive had loyally come acrossjthe Hindu-Kush and had left his 
own possessions to their fate in order to render assistance to his 
kinsmen, Meanwliile. Babar received the intelligence that the 
Uzbaks had captured Herat ; and after he had been invited to 
winter in Khurassan, he received very bad news from Afghanistan 
and so he refused to remain. This news was to tlie effect that 
the provinces of Kabul and Ghazni were in a very disturbed 
condition, ami that from all sides the peace of the country 
was threatened by hostile combinations of the several tribes,, 
Turks, Mongols, Aimaks. Afghans and Hazaras, From the 
Murghab river, where Bal>ar was when this news reached him, 
Kabul is one month’s march iby the direct rente leading 
over the highest mountains), provided no special obstacles are 
encountered in the .shape of the snow and ice whicli usually cover, 
these mountains ; but if the route through the valleys is taken, 
then the distance cannot be done in less than 40 or 50 days 
Babar selected the direct luiite over the mountriins. 

We will here digrcs.s for a brief space to mention a cir- 
Gumstance of extraordinary interest. In the neighbourhood 
of Langar-Mir-Gniaz, Babar convened a council to deckle llio 
the question as to which route should be followed. He him- 
.self and the majority of those whose oi)inions he called for,, 
thought that, in view of the approach of winter, it would be 
dangerous to penetrate far into the heart of the mountains, 
and that tAe road to Ka.tdahar, though somezvhat more ciraiitous' 
would not piesent any difficulties. Tlie meaning of this passage 
is that Kandahar can be reached from the Murghab valley 
without going through Seislan, and that this route does not 
present “ any difficulties.’' 

At the council which Babar convened, one of the Begs, 
expressed the opinion that the route last mentioned would be 
too circuitous, and his opinion gained the day, and so the army; 
fed bj' a guide, marched by the direct route. With regard to 
the difficulties and privations experienced along it, it wiU 
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suffice for the purposes of our present narrative to say that 
Babar himself in his Memoirs makes mention, ttiat never 
in his life was his army subjected to such experiences ; * * * § that 
every man was prepared for death, and that “ death would 
have been regarded by all as a festival/* At length the army 
reached the village of Yani-Ulang, 45 versts (30 miles) to 
the south-west of Bamian. In two days more Bamian was 
reached, and then Babar crossed the Hindu-Kush^y the Sliibr 
pass“|- to Janglik. where his troops occupied the monastery 
known as Timur- Beg s or Tamerlane's. 

On arrival at this place Babar was informed that Kabul was 
besieged by troops collecteil by certain Begs, and that his cousior 
Mirza-Klian had been proclaimed sovereign, for a report had 
bee I spread abroad that Babar Iv.d been imprisoned and con- 
fired in a fort by the ruler of Khurassan. This was in the 
year 1507 A. D. 

With all his characteristic energy Babar immediately adopt- 
ed measures to meet the new difficulty. He sent to Kabul a 
secret message to say that he would come by the Ghorband 
valley, and then make a sudden attack on the rebels who were 
investing the city. He at the same time sent another message 
to the effect that he would come by Menar-Tagi J and that on 
his approach he would give a signal by setting fire to a large 
pile of wood, to which signal another pile should be lit in the 
city at a point which he indicated, and that on seeing both* 
these signals, the besieged troops should make a sortie and 
use all means at their disposal to insure its success. 

The next day Babar's army inarched from the monastery 
and bivouacked at Ushtur Shehdi. Early the next morning 
it left this place, and after passing the Ghorband defile about 
noon, came out at Kupruk-Bashi where a short rest was given 
to the horses. The onward route lay vid Tutka-Ulu, Zamakh- 
Yakshi and Minar-Tagi and so on to Daminehi § where Babar 
ordered a halt so that his men might get warm after marching 
through deep snow and the frosty air during the night. As 
his force appoached Kabul, towards dawn Babar saw a large 


* Such, if not greater, difficul lies the Russian army had to encounter during its 
famous march across the Balkans in December 1877. Some portions of this army 
liad to He out on the snow at night without even felts wherewith to keep 
the men warm. The several villages on the line of advance could scarcely be 
readied on account of the depth of the Author^ 

f It would seem that it would have been a simpler matter for Bn bar to have 
crossed by the Bamian pass to Kabul as was done by Burnes and ^to Jait of!, but 
the fact is the Hamiau is the mo.«t impracticable of all the Hindu-Kush passes, aud 
cannot be compared wtth the 8hibr (Shibrtau) and others.-* 

t See Russian map of the theatre of war in Afghanistan. 1878-79.*^ if 

§ 'these details are useful in the study of the roads by which troops can be 
ftioved into Afghanistan.— 
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flame rising above the citadel, whereupon he immediately 
formed up his troops and pushed forward to the attack. 
This unexpected onslaught upon the rear of the besiegers 
produced commotion in their ranks and they fled. 

Babar subsequently visited the northern environs of Kabul 
and everywhere restored ' order. But his strong desire was 
to carry out tlie plan which he had prepared for the conquest 
of the vast^ Indian Empire. He at the same time very well 
understood that in order to do this, it was imperatively neces- 
sary for him to first of all complete the subjugation of 
Afghanistan y zvhich is manifestly the natural base for any 
campaign against India from the west. Accordingly he under- 
took a series of expeditions within the limits of his new pos- 
sessions, and reiluced to subjection the tribes occupying the 
mountains of Afghanistan. •In the autumn of the year 1507 
A. D. he made a raid upon the Ghilzais whose country lies 
to the south of Ghazni. Tliis raid was very successful, lor he 
defeated this tribe and carried off a large number of cattle, 
as well as exacting a tribute of 16000 camels. 

The Uzbaks having at this time (1507 A. D.) captured 
Herat and being en route to Meshed, Babar decided upon 
marching tinvards Kandahar and thence into Khurassan, and 
upon taking such subsequent action as circumstances might 
dictate. On arrival at Shahr-i-Saf. • Babar adopted all pre- 
cautionary measures, as he had with him a force of 2 000 men, 
’but his troops were splendidly organised and disciplined. The 
Kandaharis who confronted Babar's force with from 6,000 
to 7,000 men, were defeated after a smart engagement, 
and Kandahar was occupied. A considerable amount of booty 
and a large sum of money fell into Babar s hands. Babar 
having appointed his youngest brother, Nasir-Mirza, governor 
of Kandahar, soon afterwards returned to Kabul, which, how- 
ever, he had no sooner reached, than the news came to him 
that the Uzbaks were besieging Kandahar. 

Babar not deeming himself at this time in a position to 
enter upon a war with Sheibani-Khan, chief of the Uzbaks, 
decided upon immediately carrying out his plan of campaign 
against India. Accordingly in the month of February 1508 
A. D., Babar's force marched through the Khurd-Kabul gorge 
and over the Kuru-Sai pass, but here it encountered opposition 
from the Afghans who fortified the heights in the neighbour- 
hood of Jagdalak, Having driven back these men, Babar 
advanced to the fort of Adinapur where he divided his army 
into four detachments. The autumn .season was now over 
and the people were harvesting the rice crop, Babar was then 


* Go, Russian maps, Sliaard-baft-W^Mt^r. 
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^ vised to ^ora along the Atiidiang sireasn * on tliC: hm^iek 
.of which there were jnany rice fields. Having ordeied 4 
detachment to proceed to the tut/ftrn of Mandraurfe large 
stock of lice was seized. Babar then visited certain otlief 
places In the valley of the Kabul river, including Kunar 
and Nurgil ': after this he deferred carr^dng out his campaign 
against India and so returned to Kabul, for at Kunar.be receive 
fed the trews from his brother Nasir who had fled to Ghazni^ 
that Sheibani's force, after capturing Kandahar, had gone back 
again towards Herat. On his return to Kabul, Babar appointed 
his brother Nasir, Governor of Ghazni, and established his own 
authority over the tumens of Panj-Nagar, Mandraur, Dara-i<« 
Nur, Kunar and Nurgil. At this time, Babar who had hithefto 
been satisfied Avfth the title of Mirza only, resolved to take the 
title of Padishah or independent sovereign. 

In the spring of the year 1509 A. D., the new Padishah 
undertook an expedition againt the Afghans in the neighbour* 
hood of Mukur. Towards the north, there now occurred events 
of extraordinary importance : they arose in this way. Sheibani- 
Khan, w»ho had by this time possessed himself of almost all the 
provinces of Central Asia which had comprised the monarchy 
built up by Timur, was now a neighbour of the Shah of 
Persia, the energetic Sliah-Ismail, head of the Shiah sect of 
Muhammadans, whereas Sheibani-Kban was a zealous leader 
of the Sunni sect, who hold themselves to be the only orthodox 
followers of the Prophet And so in the year 1508 A. D. the 
Shah of Persia received an insolent letter from Sheibaiii- 
Khan ordering him to abandon his heresy, and threatening 
that if he did not do so, he would level Ispahan with the 
ground. This led to a war between the two rival leaders of tlie 
Muhammadan sects, and the Persians prepared for a campaign 
against Khurassan. The Uzbaks were driven in turn out of 
Damgati, Sabzawar and Nishapur, and out of a portion pf 
Khurassan. The Persians then had recour.se to stratagem. In 
lOrder to entice Sheibani-Khan out of Mei v, where lie had shut 
himself up, they began to withdraw, whereupon Shcibani-Kliai% 
thirew himself upon the rear of the retiring Persians, who 
ajlowed the Uzbaks to follow them across the .Murghab, and; 
4hen they broke down the bridge across that river and.sur*:, 
irounded Sheibarii-Khan and his troops. An engagement 
jsnsued, in which the Uzbaks perform^ miracles of bravery^ 
hut they were crushed by .superior numbers and so perished. 

As soon as Babar beard ol the fail and death of his Uzbak: 

This stream, oXter being joined by the Alingor, flows into the Kabul tiver;at it 
ipeint 16 v/rj/x fi I miles) west of Jalalabad. 

of the Alisbaffg -stream : an -Baiifean ^may » - Maaiff aaa ft 

Author, 
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Sh«ihaiw-Khan, he proposed an alliance with Sfhnii Ischatl. 
Thiii alliance was concladetl in the year 15 ii A D-, after 
which Hcibar, at the head of a considerable force of Persians, 
Badakhshrinis and Afghans crossed the Amu* Daria and occu*- 
pied, almost without opposition, Samarkand. Hissar, Bukhara 
and otlier towns. But tliis triumph was shortlived, for there 
appeared an avenger for Sheibani-Khan in the person of hfs 
talented neplkcw, Obeidullah, who in the year 1512 A. D. 
re-took Samarkand and utterly defeated Babar’s troops. Babar 
hiinsejf had to fly to the Amu-Daiia where he was joined by 
•a Persian force at Terincz. * The united fnxes now advanced 
and soon captured the town of Karshi. of which the Persian 
.general, who hated the Sunnis, ordered the whole of the 
garrison and all the inhabitants of the town U) be slaughtered. 
Deeply hurt by this display t)f barbarous chastisement, Babaar, 
in the year 1515 A. D. broke off his alliance witli the Persians, 
and accompanied by a few horsemen only, re-crossed the Hindu- 
Kush and returned to Kabul. 

He now resolved to bring to an end the fulfilment of his early 
dreams, and henceforward his whole attention was turned to- 
wards India. The three years between 1515 and 1518 A D. 
he therefore devoted to strengthening his own position at 
Kabul and to organizing a good army. Towards the end of 
1518 A. D. we find him on the borders of Bajanr. We should 
here observe that the engineering branch of Babar's army was at 
•this time so well organised, that a sufficiency of both /asdnes 
and scaling ladders were ready in 24 hours from the time of 
the order being given for the assault of the fort of Bajaur. 
Having captured this fort, he considered the event so important, 
that he sent notifications on the subject to Badakhshan and 
Kunduz. 

After crossing the mountains which separate Bajaur from 
Jandaul, Babar marched for the valley of Sevada or the modern 
Swat, against the Yusafzai tribe of Afghans, and he was 
soon able to pitch his camp on the banks of the Panj-Kor rivers 
at the point where the Bajaur river is joined by the Jandaul 
Stream and not far from the beginning of theKheraj and Pish- 
garam valleys. Babar made a large requisition of grain from 
the inhabitants of the Kheraj valley J and sent a military expe- 

.* We would direct the attention our renders to Termez, which served, as we 
h^ye seen in our description of the enmpai^ of Chingiz Rlian and of . Timur, as 
k point for the passage of large armies across the Amu-l>aiia. Termez hus, in thia 
respect, a considerable superiority over Kerki and still greater over other poiutjl 

pn the Ajqau- Daria. -ylwrAar, 

t We give these details in ordrr to prove that the west of India can be reach^ 
iho iv^fitibv, ^iid Boj^n passes piilv, bat by other routes as well. — Author, 

" ± This iurormation is very important in determijiing the value of Northent 
Afghauikauiu the eveht of match ' 
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dition into the Panj-Kor district. He then went on to the 
village of Mandisli, in the centre of the Kheraj valley, where a 
representative of the Yusafzais came to express to him the 
devotion of his tribe. 

From the above narrative we can draw the conclusion that 
by this route, i. e,, through Bajaiir and Swat, India can be 
reached even in mid-autumn, so that there can be no doubt 
whatever that the same road is quite practicable In the summer 
season. Moreover, as this route crosses a mountainous country, 
it is not so hot as in the Khaibar, and that, further, it is 
supplied with an abundance of the purest spring water, besides 
being furnislied with fuel, provisions and forage. It is only, in 
fact, during a heavy fall of snow, that the road becomes at all 
blocked. 

Babar went as far as the point bf junction of the Bajaur and 
Panj-Kor rivers, and then returned to the fort of Bajaur ; from 
here his onward route lay across the high range called Yen- 
bagir, then across a still higher one,* and so 7Uif Pani-Mah, 
Kotlej and Mekam. From here Babar decided to throw his 
army into India, and on the following day marched towards the 
Indus to which place men were sent on in advance to report 
upon the course of the river ; and early on the i6th of the month 
Safar^ ^corresponding with the middle of Novernber) Babar s 
bold warriors came in sight of the river Indus, The next day 
they made a long march, and encamped at Hurroo to the east of 
Peshawur. Another long march brought them to the river Sagan 
which they crossed. 

This rapid swoop on the Panjab, skilfully carried out, pro-» 
duced such a deep impression on the natives, that certain of 
the local chiefs at once declared their devotion to Babar, ^ who 
told them that he considered the North-Western portion of 
India as belonging to Iiim by right f Nf)t wishing to leave^ a 
bad impression of himself in this part of India, he gave strict 
orders that nothing was to be taken forcibly from the inhabi- 
tants of the country, rr u i 

Babar’s route through the Panjab was as follows : Kaldeh- 
Kigar, the Gumbat g<^»rge, the town of Bahra and a camp to 
the west of it on tiie banks of the Jheliim. Whilst at Bahra, 
Babar overran the province of Khushab. He now considered 
his success so considerable that he could enter into negotia- 
tions with Sultan Ibrahim, Emperor of India. He therefore 
sent off an envoy, entrusted with letters to the Emperor and 


* For an explanation of this route the reader is recommended to lead pp. 481-501 
of Grieorieff’s Kabulistan ^ Kajif istan,-- Author, 
t He observes in hia Memoirs that the descendants of the great Tinmr possessed tn6 
vast area of the Punjab, which then included Bahra, Khushab, Janat and JaniaU— 
Author^ 
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to Dau 1 ?it-K 1 ian, ruler of Lahore, but this mission met with 
no success ; indeed, the envoy came back after the lapse of 
several months, without any answer at all. 

Still Babar did not dismiss from his mental vision hfs prin- 
cipal object, but actively strengthened his authority over the 
provinces of India which he had already occupied. In order, 
too, to add to his material strength, he organised detachments 
of Sipahis^ to whom he gave higher pay than what was 
usually given to this class of men, and raised their social 
position. 

In the beginning of December 1518 A. D., Babar resolved 
to return to Kabul. His return march was by the following 
route: Indarabagh, on the Sugan river, point of the junction 
of the rivers Kabul and Indus, Peshawar, the Khaibar pass, 
Ali Masjid, the valley of the Kabul river, and Gaiidamak. 

This cam[)aign against India may be described as a brilliantly 
carried out cavalry raid, and it is for the Russians important, 
in that it shows the possibility of penetrating India by a route 
through Bajaur and Swat, even in vtid-antnmn. 

In the end of January 1519 A. D., the governor whom 
Babar had left in the town of Bahra came to Kabul to tell 
him that the Afghans * and Indians had risen in rebellion, 
and had driven his troops out of the country. Thus Babar 
lost his Indian provinces as quickly as he had gained them, 
and yet his campaign had brought him no little good ; for, in 
the first place, he had carried out a reconnaissance on a large 
scale which had made him acquainted with the country ; second- 
ly, he had secured an entire party of his own in India, a party 
which knowing his character and fitness for government 
would wish for his return ; and thirdly, he still had added 
to the limits of Afghanistan the provices of Bajaur and Swat. 

In the end of April 1519 A. D, Babar carried out an 
expedition against the Afghans inhabiting the province 
of Hardiz, to the west of Ghazni. This was a very 
difificult mountain undertaking, for his troops had to cross the 
range which serves as the water-parting between the rivers 
Tarnak and Argandab, The expedition lasted five days, 
during which the troops had to make several long marches, 
but the Afghans, against whom they went, were finally punish- 
ed. In the month of May, Babar visited Lughman, and in 
June marched against the Yusufzais of the Hasht-Nagar dis- 
trict. His troops went through the valley of the Kabul river 
and the Khaibar, but after passing Ali Masjid, Babar learnt 


* From the time of Mahmttd of Ghazni the Afghans coustituted the governing 
class of lndiA,^AutAffr, 
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hi 5 had fled. He then im mediately re’^cnossed the 

jK^ahul aiui Lniidai rivers, after whidi lie luriied eastwards 
with a view of annihilating the Afridi.s andtheij placing Peshawitr 
jn a state otf defence, so as to have on the side of India a 
Sti'ongly fortified point ; but in the month of J uly, he unexpected-, 
ly learnt that his enemies liad invaded Badakhshan. He there- 
fore once more returned to I^ibul tlirougii tlie Kliaibar, 
,Gandatxial< and Jagdakik. 

The next five years Babar 5peut iq strengthening his 
iCabiil monarchy and in organising and training his troops, 
so that -the period between the years ij 20 and 1525 A. D. 
may be regarded as the last preparatory stage for his great 
enterprise. His lengthened continuance on the throne of 
Kabul, his invasions of the north-west frontiers of India and 
the influence which he thus exercised, had made his name well 
known to the natives throughout the country, whilst amongst 
tlie numerous Muhammadan population of India, he had now, 
ma>ny adherents. 

His army although not a large one (about 15,000 men^ was 
$1 capital force as regards bravery and skill in war, and its 
discipline was exemplary. Babar had introduced into it 
mountain artillery, and a portion of his infantry was armed with 
muskets. His engineers too were very skilful and quick in the 
manufacture of fascines^ scaling ladders, and everything requi- 
sHe for storming operaU'ons. The training of the infantry and 
^valry was based on the system introduced by the two great 
Jinny leaders of Asia, Chingiz-Khan and Timur ; and of late 
years Babar had adopted the methods in use by the Turkish 
Osman li, so that his troops could rapidly entrench themselves 
and construct fortified camps. His cavalry were inured to 
long and rapid marches, and carried out efficiently all the 
jTliles of patrol service and of reconnaissance. His army, as 
a whole, was accustomed to march across mountains and riyeis 
and no obstacles were insurmountable by it. 

When the autumn of the year 1525 A. D. set in, Babar had 
reached the age of 47, and he had then completed 55 years 
of military service. Although within this period he had 
lost Ms own inheritance, he had conquered Kabulistan, which, 
pfter being in his possession for a period of 20 years, had 
Income a secure base on which he could pivot his army and 
direct it 9 ^aiust> ^^4 devastate, India. 

W. E. Gqwan, Lu CpL 

- (To be cmitiuued.) 



A RAINDROP. 

I sail along the summer sky, 

A cloudlet’s wing upon, 

The lightest zephyr wandering by 
Shall waft my cloudlet on. * 

Tlie faintest rays of rising day 
Will nestle in its form, 

Until its gjitheied hues display 
A sunrise rich and warm. 

And when tlve shades of night enfold 
The slowly sinking day, 

With latest tints of sunset goAd 
Our glory fades away. 

When rainbow hues o’erarcb the. sky 
I love the ^aUing shower, 

And hasten down to earth and lie 
Upon a thirsty flower. 

I make its fairy petals bend 
And sparkle to the sight. 

Then' trickling to a.' leaflet’s end, 

I form a drop, of light. 

I lose the sight of sunny skies, 

Within the fruitful earth ; 

And lo ! a tiny plant will rise : 

1 came to give it birth. 

A. Ewbank. 



KANARIS. 

(Translated from the German of Chamisso.) 

L 

Through the mid and moonless night 
Beams the radiant crescent light 
From Ali Pasha s masthead high ; 

Where he holds high revelry ; 

Feasting in the Armada grand 
Moored near Scio’s wasted land ; 

All to his desire hath sped. 

For by Allah’s grace at dawn 
All the captive Christian spawn 
By Islam shall be hallowed : 

And a frigate swift, bedight 
With trophies from the Cretan fight 
Hath brought Baleste’s gory head. 

II. 

Strike the cymbals ! roll the drums 1 
Revel till the morning comes I 
Sudden on the gloom of night 
Bursts a flood of blinding light : 

Ha I the Red Cross I “ Fire, fire ! ” 

Feasting turns to tumult dire, 

Mirth and joy to wild affright. 

Gallant Kanaris points the way, 

And steers the fireship on her prey. 

Ali ! now thy doom is nigh : 

Above, the flames are mounting high 
Below, the sea rolls sullenly. 

IIL 

Flares the fiery furnace blast ; 

Crashing falls each blazing mast ; 

Wails the miserable crew, 

Prey to Grecian vengeance due : 

Hope of help or succour none, 

To and fro they vainly run, 

To the boats their flight they urge 
Crowding swamped beneath the surge : 

Now roars the exploding magazine. 

And drapes with smoke the frightful scene ; 
Shrouding the sea with lurid gloom 
Fit pall for All’s burning tomb. 
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IV. 

Kanaris, his vengeance done, 

With muffled oars doth swiftly run 
Past the Turkish vessels, drifting, 
Cutting cables, moorings lifting ; 
Silently his shallys steering, 

Through the gloom to none appearing. 
Till he gains the open seas, 

Ploists his sail to favouring breeze, 
And as dawn begins to smile 
Hails he Ipsara*s friendly isle. 

Hail, the avenger ! Hail, the brave ! 
Swift to conquer and to save : 

“ Weave for lym the laurel crown, 
Who hath struck the tyrant down.** 
But he waves them back : and lands, 
Silent, *midst the applauding bands. 
With bonnet doffed and naked feet 
He passes up the shouting street ; 

And in the chapers sacred walls 
Prostrate before the cross he falls. 


F. H. T. 

(These verses commemorate the exploit of the Greek patriot 
Constantine Kanaris, in setting fire to the flagship of the 
Turkish Admiral, or Capital! Pasha, during the War of Indepen- 
dence. Ali Pasha, at the head of a Turkish fleet had just 
devastated the island of Scio, and perpetrated that wholesale 
massacre of the inhabitants which roused the feelings of the 
whole of civilized Europe against the Ottoman rule, as the 
Bulgarian atrocities did fifty years later. 

While Ali Pasha*s flagship was still moored off the coast so 
ruthlessly wasted by him, Constantine Kanaris secretly approach- 
ed it at night and set fire to it without being observed, and 
the Pasha hurrying into a boat to escape from the conflagration, 
was crushed to death by the fall of a blazing mast.) 



THE QUARTER. 

T he prlncipat events of the quarter under review have 
been the alliance of Germany and Italy as represented 
in Signor Grispi’s visit to Prince Bismarck, and the Italian 
minister’s subsequent declarations in the Italian Paniarnent ; the 
the final settlement, as far as finality can be secured by treaties, 
of the Suez Canal and New Hebrides difficulties between 
England and France ; the illness of the Crown Prince of 
Germany ; the reign of lawlessness in Ireland continued ; the 
pacification of Burmah continued ; the active Parliamentary 
warfare in England, maintained witfe great spirit by the leading 
party representatives, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Hartington, Sir 
William Harcourt, Lord Randolph Churchill ; the Liberal con- 
ference at Nottingham ; Mr. Chamberlain’s visit to Ulster; the 
War Office scandals in France culnimaling in the resignatirm 
of President GiCvy ; the surrender of Ayoub Khan ; the death 
of Lord Wolverton ; the death of Mr. Beresford Hope ; the 
Socialist demon.<lrations in London ; the end of the Cass case, 
and, In India the Nizam’s gift to the Government of India ; the 
retirement of Sir Alfred Lyall ; the loss of the “ Arcot ” in the 
Jioogly,^ and the Ross-Morgan trial in Madras. . ^ 

- Signor Crispi’s overture to Prince Bismarck ought to have 
a sobering effect on French politicians of the Boulanger type. 
Italy perceives that Germany is bent on the maintenance of 
peace ; that his policy is strong and resolute for that purpose, 
and not for purposes of aggrandizement and aggression, and 
she lies most wisely thrown in her lot with Gt.Tmany, and 
;the fact that she has done so, will greatly strengthen Pritice 
Bismarck’s hand, and make his task of maijitaining peace in 
Europe — at least during the life-time of the old Emperor, — easier 
and more practicable than it was. It was a bold move on th6 
part of Signor Crispi. TKe action he has taken has Caused 
much irritation against the Italian Government in P'rance, but 
this will pass away; the French are a volatile people, and 
their feelings are never steadily directed in one direction for 
any length of time together. It is even contended by people 
who know France welK that the party of revdnM in France is 
not nearly so strong as it was, altluiugh it is still strong 
enough to be the greatest political force in the country ; but, 
however that may be, the alliance between Italy and Germany 
will form a stronger guarantee for the maintenance of peace 
than any change, however marked or universal, in the warlike 
sentiments of the French people. 
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Tlte Oanat difficiihy lias b^jyti adjusted, at Ifeast fof 

the present, and the juanagement of the Canal itsielf 
ijirranged for, in what appears to be a satififactory ^nan-A-ef at 
last. This settlement is certainly a feather in Lord Salisbury*^ 
diplomatic cap, and the Conservathes 'are sure to make 
the most of it, and with good reason, at the next general 
election. Nor does this Cciiiscrvafive triiimj)h in foreign polky 
.*?tand alon^ for that other vexed question — the French oGCti<< 
pat ion of the New Hebrides — has been settled also, and Jrt 
Mibstantial accordance with the views of the English govern* 
ment on the question. 

A fearful calamity has overtaken the Royal Family of 
Germany. The* Crown Prince is suffering from an incurable 
Complaint— cancer in the •throat. He is universally beloved 
and e.stccmed. Even in France he was as popular as any 
German Prince could be ; and, it is well known, that tlie 
influence which he exerted in the Councils of the Empire, 
Was altogether a wholesome and cnliglttened influence, and this 
calamity will be specially deplored in England as another 
heavy sorrow added to tlie troubles of our Royal Farnily ; 
for is not the Crown Prince the luisband of oUr Princess Royal— 
the son-in-law of our beloved Queen, 

Ireland continues to be — 

A purple land where law secures not life. 

During the quarter under review, there was a serious affray at 
Milliclstown between the police and the people, in which many 
were injured and some killed ; anotlier farmer was shot dead 
for the crime of paying his rent ; a constable was murdered } 
Mr. O’Brien was tried on a charge of inciting to violenc^ con- 
demned and imprisoned ; that half-crazed enthusiast, Mr. Wilfred 
Blunt, was arrested for insisting on addressing a proclaimed 
meeting, tried, and impri.soncd for two months ; Mr. Gladstone 
has been unsparing in his exertions to make as much political 
capital as possible out of the present condition of “ the most 
distressful country/* a.s pointiiJg to the failure of Conservative 
methods of Government in relation to Ireland, and .so the .story 
gf>es on frofu quarter to quarter, and .so it would seem it is 
destined to go on to “ the last syllable of recorded time.” Ev'^ery 
lone is asking when will it end ? A silly qiie.stion ! This cheerful 
state of things has lasted substantially for several centuries ; 
why should it not continue to last for several more, 

A shocking exposure in connexion with French mHitary 
administration took jJace during the quarter under, review, ^ind 
the scandal culminated in the resignation of President Grevy. 
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pv'i' discovered that honors, appointments, and decorations 
had been by the principal authorities of the French War 
Ofiicei and that this traffic was carried on with the aid of 
unprincipled adventurers of both sexes, and accompanied by the 
most disgraceful intrigues. Now their thorough preparedness for 
a great European war has for a long time been an article of faith 
with the French people : as in the time of Napoleon ilie Third, 
everything is ready down to the “last button on the last gaiter.” 
How about this belief now ? If the fountain of French military 
administration has been for a long time in this polluted state, 
how about the stream itself? 

We have heard very little about Burma during the quarter 
under review, and this, in itself, is a satisfrioAory sign. The 
country is slowly but surely settling down into a more tranquil 
state. Some writers in tlie Pioneer have been drawing com- 
parisons between tlie last Burmah campaign and the present one, 
with a view to proving that tlie pacification of Upper Burmah 
now, is progressing quite as fast as could possibly be expected 
and, has actually, so far taken far less time than the pacification 
of Lower Burmah consumed after the last campaign. These 
comparisons are not ver}' logical. Our resources and appliances 
in connexion with militaryoperations — Martini Henry rifles, 
armed steam launches, torpedo-boat.s, electric light lieliograplis, 
&c., are enormously greater now, than they were tlien, and 
we ought to be able to count on proportionately quicker and 
more satisfactory results. 

Since the commencement of the recess, the war of words 
in England outside the doors of Parliament has proceeded very 
merrily. All the leaders have been making, what the English 
newspapers call, great, that is, inordinately long speeches in 
varioins parts of the country. Mr. Gladstone matie a great 
speech in Nottingham ; Mr. Chamberlain a great speech in 
Belfast; Lord Randolph Churchill a speech at Newcastle 

and so on and so on, and these great speeches have resulted 
in nothing, except a clearer and more emphatic indication of 
the fact, that the split in the Liberal camp is a very hopeless 
split indeed, and that the Unionists, wliatever may be their fate at 
the next general election, have nailed their colors to the mast, 
and will oppose, to the uttermost, any proposition, however modi- 
fied, for the legislative separation of Ireland from the United 
Kingdom. Mr. Chamberlain met with an enthusiastic recep- 
tion in Ulster. 

Ayoub Khan, failing in his attempt to get a footing in 
Afghanistan, reiurned to Persia, and remained in hiding for a 
considerable time. At last he went to Meshed, and gave 
himself up to the English representative at tliat place. This 
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18 very satisfactory. It shows that Abdur Rahman is far 
more firmly fixed on the throne than his enemies were willing 
to believe. All the movements against him^ so far, have 
come to nought, and this last, the most serious of all, collapsed 
suddenly, completely, and ignominiously, and this will be a 
heavy blow and great discouragement to the Herati followers 
of Ayoub Khan, It also turns out that the industriously circu- 
lated rumour^ about the failing state of the Amir’s health 
have no foundation in fact, for Dr. O’Meara has informed us, that 
apart from periodical attacks of gout, the Amir is in very good 
health, and that the ailment from which he is suffering is 
hereditary in his family, and has assumed a form which may 
embitter, but is not in the least degree likely, to curtail his life. 

Lord Wolverton, one of Mr. Gladstone’s oldest friends and 
staunchest supporters, died «eomewhat suddenly during the 
quarter under review. Lord Wolverton was a man of enormous 
wealth, and gifted with great energy and wonderful powers of 
organization, and both his gifts and his money were devoted 
without stint to the interests of his party during his long and 
honorable life. 

And with this Trojan fell a Greek: Mr. Beresford Hope died 
during the quarter under review. Mr. Beresford Hope was the 
senior member for the University of Cambridge, the proprietor 
of the Saturday Review^ and a staunch Tory of the staunchest 
and most old fashioned type. He was, like Lord Wolverton, 
a' man of immense wealth. He was also a man of great 
^nd varied culture, but his strongest sympathies lay w^th the 
English Established Church, and he spent enormous s urns in 
connexion with the restoration of old English churches and 
cathedrals in various parts of the country. 

In connexion ^ith the Cass case Constable Endacott was 
tried for perjury and acquitted, another reflection on the Govern- 
ment management of this much-bungled business, and another 
nail in the coffin of the Home Secretary’s official reputation. 

The London Socialists have been well to the fore during the 
quarter under review. Their meetings and processions have, 
for the time being, quite eclipsed the Salvation Army, both 
in numbers, display of banners, and general silliness, with 
an added element of rowdyism and ruffianism to which the 
Salvationists could lay no claim. Conflicts with the police 
have been very numerous, and in some cases very severe, biit 
the disclosures of the police court would seem to indicate 
that these demonstrations do not really represent the great 
unemployed/’ but rather the blackguardism of the great city ; 
and, if this is so, their significance, either from a social or 
^litical point of view, is not very great. A few very sharp 
put down gaiTQtU^ and if some of the so-call^ 
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Socialist leaders who incite mobs to pillage and destruction 
got a few months hard labour insteac^ of being let off with 
warnings, fines, and short terms of siinple imprisonment, it 
is probable that we would hear very little mere about Socialist 
demonstrations for a long time to come. 

The Nizam's princely offer to the Government of India has 
been accepted, and although it would be easy to exaggerate 
the importance of this gift either from a political or financial 
point of view, yet it does possess some significance, and 
that significance will be duly appreciated in the quarter 
where it is most needed, namely Russia. It is one thing for 
Russia to attack England in India, and it is quite another 
things for Russia to attack England in India plus India. From 
the commencement — from the day Captain Yate started until he 
returned — we have lifted up our voices against the Afghan 
Boundary Commission. It pledges England to a frontier 
policy — the maintenance of a frontier line hundreds of miles 
beyond her real frontier — which is not our real policy, and which 
will yet involve us in the most serious difficulties. For defensive 
purposes we are exceedingly strong, and we arc growing stronger 
every hour. For offensive purposes w^e are not strong, that is, 
relatively speaking, and the policy we have adopted is one 
which may compel us at any moment to assume the offensive 
under the most serious disadvatages. 

A most extraordinary trial in Madras reinforced the sensa- 
tional element of a somewhat unsensational Indian quarter. 
A lady named Mrs. Morgan confessed to her husband that she 
had been carrying on an adulterous intrigue with Mr. Ross, 
a Civilian of standing, and the Registrar to the Madras High 
Court. Mr. Morgan instiuted a criminal prosecution against 
Mr. Ross, and in the course of her evidence at the trial, Mrs. 
Morgan entered into the minutest details of what she called her 
“ seduction ” by Mr. Ross, and all the incidents and circum- 
stances of her subsequent criminal intercourse wn’th him. After 
hearing all the evidence pro and con, the jury unanimously 
acquitted Mr. Ross, thus practically affirming that Mrs. Morgan's 
self-accusations were founded on the purest invention, and in 
this verdict the public have fully concurred. 

That portion of the river Hoogly which is known as the 
James and Marys has been for a long time a sort of marine 
Minotaur to Calcutta, exacting an annual tribute of ships, instead 
of virgins, from the city of dilapidated palaces, but we are still 
loooking for, our Theseus and Ariadne, and shall probably 
have to look for them for a considerable time to come. Hard 
and iast on the loss of the Marhatta, came the loss of the 
Arcot, a British India ship, and almost in the same . spot. As 
the ship was trying to turn the bend at the James and MaryS| 
the stearing gear gave way under the strain, and the Arcot tamed 
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turtle almost immediately afterwards. McJSt fortunately several 
ships and boats were in the vicinity of the Arcot at the time 
and only a few lives were lost. 

I would like in this place to draw the particular attention 
of the legal and administrative reader of this Review to that 
portion of Mr. Phillip’s article in this issue, which deals with 
the comparative aspects of Indian law relating to adultery. 
It appears to me that a possible- solution of the Rukhambai 
difficulty is#to be found in the suggestions which Mr. Phillips 
puts forward for the consideration and acceptance of the legis- 
lature. There are some aspects of the Rukambhai case which, 
in the general interests of the native community, ought to be 
very carefully borne in mind, in any attempt to deal with it 
directly or indirectly, by means of legislation. Some castes pay 
very heavily for getting wives, and if decrees for restitution of 
conjugal rights cannot be efiforced by the imprisonment of the 
woman, there is virtually no remedy left. A Hindu married 
woman may leave her husband and live in open adultery with 
some one else and snap her fingers at her husband. Having 
regard to oriental customs and feelings, this is a very dangerous 
result. On the facts it seems that the Rukhambai case arose 
because money was involved, and the legislature should wait for 
a sc(^re or so similar case ^established to be bond fide^ before 
moving. Conjugal infidelity is (so we are informed by those 
who ought to know') probably getting more common among 
. Hindus, and the virtual abolition of any civil remedy will 
give a greater impetus to such infidelity. The legislature would 
do well to create some counterpoise, and certainly tliink that 
^ the adoption of the proposal made by Mr. Phillips would be 
a judicious sop to the cerberus of native opposition which 
will be readily and even greedily accepted. It must be remem- 
bered that Hindus must marry for religious reasons in order 
to get male progeny, and numbers of them have to pay heavily 
. for their wdves. They may be too poor to be able to afford 
another. Moreover, there is no such thing as divorce among 
; Hindu people, and they, have not yet attained to that higher 
civilized conception of matrimony as a mere commercial part- 
..nership which distinguishes some of the higher forms of 
. western civilization. They are primitive and ignorant enough 
i as yet to see in the marriage tie the most sacred and enduring 
social bond of life. 

As we go to press C:?4l^h December) the later accounts 
, respecting the Crowui Prince are more favorable, and it is 
now confidently hoped that the disease from which he is 
suffering may not prove to be incurable after all. 

. 2 /^th December 1S87. 


G. A. Stack, 
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Registration Department in Bengal, 

P rincipal Statistics— 

The following table compares the main features of thd past year with 
those of each of the seventeen years which preceded it, and shows at a 
glance the variation from year to year in the number of offices^ the 
number of registrations, the amount of receipts, the expenditure, and the 
telance in favour of Government : — 
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• These fieures include some deeds the regiaUaUon uf winch has now becuine cuuipulsory under 

Bengal lenancy Act, vide paragraph 8. 


In the Government Resolution in this report we have the 
following para : — 

Effect of the Tenancy Act on registmiten.—Xx is remarkable that the pro- 
visiems of section 29 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, which require that 
contracts bv which lents are enhanced must be in writing and registered, 
have not produced any appreciable effect on the returns. But perhaps it 
would have been unreasonable to have expected that any effect which the 
Act may produce in altering the rooted custom in this respect should 
be immediate. The Inspector-General considers that the restriction 
placed on sub-leasing by section 85 has reduced the number of regis- 
trations of such transactions, and this seems most probable. In re- 
quiring the registering officers to take the landlord’s fees from persons 
registering documents by which sub-tenures are transferred, and to 
tiansmii these suras to District Collectors for the semindars, the Act 
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bu iln|>osed a novd and irksome duty on the depaHiheht, tidt imattended 
With expense. The Registrars report unfavourably of the working 
of this provision, which they consider to be unpopular both with land* 
lords and tenants. A similar representation has been received froth the 
Board of Revenue. This portion of the law was framed mainly in 
the interests of the zemindars ; and although there is some reason to 
believe that they are not altogether satisfied with its practical effect, 
they have not as yet intimated any desire for its repeal, a measure 
advocated by some officers of Government. This, however, is a matter 
that more n^rly concerns the Revenue Department, and a copy of 
paragraphs 54-56 of the Inspector General’s Report will be communicated 
to that department. 


Stamp Department^ Bengal 

P rincipal Statistics — 

The financial results of the administration of the Stamp Department 
during the year are shown in the following table : — 
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lifcst season for labotirers, veg,, British Colonies— Demerara, Trinidad* 
Fiji* and the Dutch Colony of Surinam. On the whole, requisitions were 
received for 7,010 labourers ag^ninsc. 6,430 in 1S85-86 and 18,639 1884-85. 

Of the total number for whom requisiifons were leceived in the year under 
review, Demerara indented for 3 710. or a little more than half. Trinidad 
indented for 2,050, Fiji 930, and Surinam 320. The increased demand 
for Indian labour in Fiji, noticed in last year’s Resolution, has not been 
fully maintained. 


Dispensaries^ N- IV-P, and Oudh. * 

P rincipal Statistics: — 

In the 2:6 dispensaries, 2,109,478 persons received relief, against 
1.936,352 in 1885 To these have to he added 71,960 persons treated by 
the Mission dispensaries, and 68,740 by the 13 excluded “Private” dis- 
pensaries, making a total of 2^ million cases on a population of 44 miUions. 
The year was not exceptionally unhealthy, ^though in the Meerut and Agia 
Divisions there was a good deal of malarious fever, and skin-diseases were 
very prevalent in certain districts, lii the absence of any special epidemic 
or distress among the population, the increase in the tiurnber of patients 
Tittending the dispensaries in 18S6 is aiiiibutahle mainly to growing con- 
fidence and appreciation on the part of the public. In-door p-atienis 
numbered .48,299, against 47,127 in 1885: and out-door patients 2,061.179 
against 1,889.225 in 1885 S >me allowance has to be made in instituting 
this comparison for the work performed hy the new di.spensaiies opened 
during the year. But even with this deduction the alieiidance duiing 1886 
shows a decided increase. 


Civil JusticBy Punjab and its Dependencies, 

... . The number of suits instituted in the Civil Cou' ts 

Number of suits instituted, years tins oeen as follows : — 


Gp.apk of Court. 

1882. 

1883. 

18 4 

.885. 


Chief Court 

Divlatonak Courts 

District CouT ts of general jarisdiction . 
District Small Cause Courts ... 

Cantonment Small Cause Courts 

Total. 

1 

3 

280,147 

12,942 

6,959 

1 

239,814 

13,6;i7 

7,616 

3 

3 

241.197 

18,826 

7.832 

4 

6 

225 392 
13.863 
7,768 

8 

9 

218,427 

16,680 

8<2m4 

66,062 

260,908 

262,86(1 

247,047 

242.328^ 


As explained in the report of last year, the decrease in the inslitu lions 
of 1885 was due to the passing of the present Punjab Courts Act at the 
end of 1884, and the consequent transfer of certain classes of cases 
■ (Tenancy and Revenue) from the Civil to the Revenue Courts. The figures 
of 1886 show an actual decrease from the previous year in the number of 
suits brought ; and this appears to be eieuly distributed over the Provinces. 
No special reason for the falling off is assigned. 
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Land-Reveuue, Oudh, 1886. 

COtLXCTION OF THE LAND-ReVEMITE. 

liie total land-revenue under all headings was Bs. I|4T,^273 Kti 
I.and.rcv«nae demtad compared wiih Rs. 1,41,35,160 in the preceding year, 
and ctiii' cti»ns. Rupees 4,695 were remitted or refunded The net 

Matemeiit No. XIX. demand was thus Rs. 1,41,71.577. The collections 
amounted to Rs. 1,41,66,238. The balance uncollected was Rs. 5.339. 

9. The land-revenue demand on the roll of 1885-86 was Rs. 1,40,67,435. 

rs.vs.- During the year it was increased by Rs. 25,676, the 


Rs. 

4,7*5 

• a 878 

5^ 

•• 6,093 

••• 3»5®^ 

•a. 10,351 

The increase under the last item is again entirely due to the restoration 
to the revenue-roll of estates in the Fyzabad and Sultanpur districts^ in 
which sequestration was terminated. 


Duc-roii. details of which are as follows 

Statement No. XX. 

By lapse of revenue free grants... » 

,, revision of assessment ... ••• 

„ assessment of waste-lands ... 

„ alluvion ... ••• •• 

„ progressive assessments ^ ... •». 

„ other causes ... •». •• 


Insane Asylums^ Bengal^ 1886 . 

P rincipal Statistics— 

The total number of persons who were in confinement in all the 
asylums in Bengal, with the exception of the European Asylum at 
Bhowanipore, on the 1st January 1886 was 955, of whom 757 were males 
and 198 females. The numbers of admissions and re-admissions during 
the year were 200 and 18 respectively. Of all those under treatment, 
87 persons were discharged cured, 41 were transferred to the care of 
friends, 4 were discharged and 85 died, leaving 956 persons in the asylums 
on the 31st December 1886. The daily average population was 963*9 
against 939*63 in 1885. The percentage of recoveries calculated on the 
daily average strength was 9 02 against 9 89 in the previous year. 


Sea-borne Trade of India* 


P rincipal Statistics — 

The aggregate value of the trade under ^11 heads for the last eight 
years was as follows; — 

rireeniagi of fncreau 
*' fir deertase tack ytar 

Imports. Exports. Total. cfitn^ared tfiith /fv* 

Cfidiue yfiar- 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 


1879- 80 

1880- 81 

1881- 82 
1882 83 

1883- 84 

1884- 85 

1885- 86 

1886- 87 


— S'.39.7S.6re 

— 59.2970,482 
... 58.31,48.651 

... 63,45.61.977 
... 65,58,18,545 

... 67 -.o 3,8 1,588 

... 67,28.93,373 

... 69,71,47.812 


6910,19,860 1,20,49.95,470 -t- 11T5 

75.94.06850 1,35.5377.332 + 1223 

82,99.93.464 I.4'.3*.42,ii5 + 449 

84,38.17.237 1,47.83,79214 + 462 

89,10,28,679 1,54,68,47.224 + 4-63 

85.08.78,583 1,52,11,60,171 — 166' 

84 9',56,777 l,Sa!.*o.5o.l5o " + o»S 

90,xi,3>.7«S *. 59 , 82 , 79.527 + t 
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2. The trade of la^lt year ms 52*6. per cent, larger than that of 1879* 
80 ; the average yearly rate of increase in this period has been about 
4‘ o 8 per cent, and, during the five years 1882-83 to 1886^87, 8*19 per cent, 
Ot aA annual average increase of 1*64 per cent. Last year's trade was 
exceptionally large, and it is unlikely that the ttade of the present year 
will shew any appreciable advance on it. 


Sanitaiy Report, N,- W. P. and Oudh, tS86, 

P rincipal Statistics — 

Xhe year 1886 was throughout the Province one of excessive rain- 
fall and considerable sickness. There was very little small-pox and less 
cholera than usual, only 45,000 of the million and-a-half deaths recorded 
during the year being attributed to these diseases. Fever in various 
forms was,, however, very prevalent, especially in the Rohilkhand and 
Meerut Divisions. In fact, nine deaths in every ii throughout the Pro- 
vince vfere reported as deaths from fevei'^. Prices remained fairly low, 
and there was no distress. The ill health which has prevailed* in the 
Province during the last three years may reasonably be assigned to sealt^ns 
of uausually heavy rainfall* 


Railways in BengaL 

P rincipal Statistics— 

The gross receipts from the State Railways of Bengal, which 
amounted to only 32! lakhs in 1881 82, have in the subsequent five yeajrs 
risen steadily as follows : 37I, 41 43» 45 * and 53 lakhs. Working expenses 
have of course also risen as new lines were added and extensions carried 
out From 19 lakhs in 1881-82, working expenses have risen to 21, 25^, 
31, and 32 lakhs in the subsequent five years, leaving the province 
a net revenue which from 13I lakhs in 1881-82 has been 16, 15I, ii|, 14 
and 21 lakhs in the subsequent five years ending with that under review. 
The working results of some of the lines, such as the Patna-Gya, the 
14 albati and the Kaunia-Dharila have not exhibited that elasticity which 
might be desired, but others have steadily continued to bring in increased 
earnings year by year. The Northern Bengal, for example, has, since 
188-182, without any great extensions of mileage, given the following 
results as gross earqings, 19^, 22|^ 2i| 2x2, 2)1, 26^ lakhs. There is a 
iteadiness about those figures which augurs well for future development. 


Crime in the Punjab. 

P rincipal Statistics— 

The total number of cognizable offences reported to the Police 
and to the Magistrates, excluding in cases which it was 
Comparifton with >885* subsequently discovered that the circumstances re- 
pprted did not relate to the commission of a cognizable offence, and in 
which the person reporting was not actuated by malice, but including 
false charges in which a degree of criminality attached to the reporter, 
was 72,915 or 4,4x3 in excess of the number for 18^5. 

T\ie fiuctuatiqns are shown in the Mlowng 
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Fluctuation in Classes of Crime* 
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t 

2 

3 

m 

6 

6 

7 

t 

Offences. 

1881. 

1885 

“iveraire 
of the 
two 

1886. 

Diffevtnee per 
cent, of aver aye of 
the two years cowi- 
pared with 1886, 

s 

-5 

• 



years. 


Increase 

Decrease 


Substantive Abetmenta ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

I 

Offences Bfrain^t the StTite. 
public tranquillity, safety 
andjusiice ... 

1,270 

I,30C 

1,288 0 

1,424 

10*6 


11 

8^‘rioua offences against the 
person 

4,675 

5, ISC 

4,^65 5 

5,462 

12*5 


111 

Beri(»a9 offences against the 
person and pr perty, or 
agn mst property only ... 

• 

13,193 

14,602 

13,897 5 

17,780 

27*8 


IV 

Minor offences against the 
pmon 

Minor offences against 
property 

1.211 

1.293 

1,252 0 

1,S74 

97 


V 

23,552 

25,983 

24,766 7 

27.492 

11 0 

.. 


Total of five classes (ex- 

43,801 

48 820 

46,060 5 

53,534 

16*2 


VI 

cluding Abetmenta above) 
Other offences not specilied 
- a.bovt» 

18,7(9 

20,182 

19.445 5 

19,381 

... 

•3 

1 

1 

Total (excluding Abot- 
meuts) 

6VdO 

68.5*2 

65,506 0 

72,915 

11-3 



Sanitary Report y Bengal, 

Causfls of mortality* The following table shows the death-rate from Tatiotis 
causes duriup 188(>, 1885, aud The quinfiuciinial period 1881-85 


PttOPOnTlON OF i)KATtl9 FBR 1,000 OF PoPUI^TIOlC. 



Ill 1886. 

hi 1885. 

In 1881-85. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Province. 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Province. 

.Urban. 

'S 

9 

f 

£ 

Cholera 

4*12 

1-70 

1*78 

6-22 

2-58 

2-62 

11 

1 91 

1-99 

8mall-pox ... 

•08 

•06 

•06 

*83 

■14 

•14 

■Ql 

•2i 

•28 

Fevers 

l’*:9 

1611 

15*97 

1440 

16-79 

1576 

15 08 

14*46, 

14^46 

Powel-Complaints 

3 77 

•78 

*84 

412 

•86 

•96 

3 79 

•78 

•8.9 

Injury 

'60 

•43 

•43 

•oU 

•43 

•13 

•42 

■36 

•36 

Other causes 

6 '51 

2-74 

2-88 


2-06 

281 

6 13 

2-^4 

2-88 

' All oaitsks ... 






m 


1908 

20 86 


The death-rate in rural circles was 2179 per i,ooo, and in urban circles 
27*29. The figures from 1881 to 1886 tend to show that urban circles ftte 
more unhealthy than the rural areas, and thiit better registration in tbe 
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former cannot alone account for the widely divergent ration. With refer- 
ence to Dr. Lidderdale’s remarks regarding the mortality among European 
feamen and the native floating population, the insanitary condition of the 
river und its causes have been noticed in paragraph 7 of the Resolution 
on the Report of the Health Officer for 1886, and the necessary orders 
have been passed. The opinion of the majority of local officers is that 
the year 1886 has been healthier than the preceding year. This opinion 
fs endorsed by the Sanitaiy Commissioner, who attributes it principally 
, toa decrease of cholera and small'pox, and a reductionjn the price of 
food-grains owing to a good harvest. 


Land Revemie^ Bengal^ 1886 . 


P rincipal Statistics : — 

The current demand on account of the four classes into which 
estates are divided is shown below — 

CURRFNT DEMANP. 

Class of Estate. # ^ % 


Land Revenue demand. 


1885-86. 


1886-87. 


Permanently settled estates 
Temporarily ditto 
Government estates 
Ryotwari tracts 


... Rs. 3,22,99,680 

... „ 27»U,942 

... „ 21,97439 

... ,, ^8,21,318 


Rs. 3,22,97,484 

„ 27,26,304 

„ 22,36,201 

I, 8.35,309 


Total Rs. 3>8 o, 33,379 3.80,95,298 


Increase during the year Rs. 61,919 

It was noticed in the Resolution on the Report of the previous year, that 
there was a diminution in the rate of development of the land revenue, 
owing to the greater moderation now exercised in enhancing rents, and 
the greater readiness to reduce them w’hen they are found to be excessive. 
This tendency continued to be felt during 1886-87, ihe increment being 
less than half that which was annually gained on the average of the years 
before 1884-85. It is, however, somew^hat in excess of the increase during 
the last two years ; and in future it is probable that the elasticity of this 
branch of the revenue will be maintained by the more active policy which 
it is proposed to adopt in the matter of surveys and re-settlements. To 
the current demand of Rs. 3,80,95.298 must be added an arrear of Rs. 
25^13482, making the total demand Rs. 4,06,08780. 

The remissions, which amounted to Rs. i77.733» or ‘43 on the demand, 

. . include corrections in the accounts made by can- 

Rcmissions. celling double assessments on the same land-s, and 

similar alterations having the effect of excluding sums never due, out 
which were entered by mistake. Under orders recently issued by Govern- 
ment, these changes will not hereafter be shown ns remissions. The 
remissions made by Government voluntarily, classified as ‘‘of grace," 
amounted to Ks. 83.390, as against Rs. 38,072 in 18S4-85, and Rs. 56,458 
in 1885-86. In so far as the increased remissions are due to concessions 
granted to ryots on account of poverty, or exceptional misfortunes, such 
as the destruction of crops in low lands by salt water from the Satpukuria 
kbal, in the 24-Pergunnahs, they command the entire approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor. Indeed, discriminating and prompt remissions in 
such c^ses are not only of the greatest service to the royts, but are also, 
in the long run, advantageous Co the revenue. 
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No man who hath tasted learning but will confess the many ways oj 
profiting by those who^ not contented with stale receiptSy are able to manage 
ajid set forth new positions to the world: and, were they but as the dust 
and cinders of out feet, so lon^ as in that notion they may yet serve to polish 
and brijihten the artnoury of truth, even for that respect they were not utter • 
ly to be cast away ^ — Milton- 
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Art. I.— the MUSHERAS OF CENTRAL AND 
UPPER INDIA. 

[Continued from January 1888 No., p. 53.] 

III. 

T he domestic ceremonies of Mush^ras centre round those 
connected with marriage, births, and burials. As village 
Mushdras have learnt to imitate Hindu customs more or less, 
and have not strictly adhered to their own, the following re- 
marks will relate chiefly to hill Mush^ras, amongst whom the 
primitive manners of the tribe have been maintained in a far 
greater degree of purity. 

Hill MuslnSras have been hitherto spoken of as an unit, by way 
of distinguishing them from the other two units, the Dehati, 
or village Mush( 5 ras, and the Palki-carrying Mush^ras (Dol- 
karhd). But so far as marriage and burial ceremonies are con- 
cerned, is is doubtful whether they can be counted as a single 
tribe. Their customs in these respects vary with locality ; and 
this difference of custom, added to geographical separation, has 
tended to break up the uniform character, if not the actual 
unity, of the tribe. The hill tracts of Mirzapur, where hill 
Mush^ras dwell, fall into two well defined natural divisions : — 
(i). The northern table land, commencing from the scarp of 
the Vindhya range, and reaching southward to the summit of 
the Kaimur range ; ( 2 ) the valley of the Son, bounded by the 
Kaimur on the north and the Sargfija on the south. The 
southern half of the Son valley is a wilderness of hill and dale, 
ravine and crag, desert and forest, with here and there a hill- 
cncircled alluvial basin, and bears the names of Singrauli and 
Dudhi. Those Mushifras who dwell in the Singrauli and 
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Dudhi tract are the least civilized section of the tribe ; and 
they have, as their immediate neighbours, on the south side 
of the Sargiija, the Korwas, a tribe as rude and backward as 
themselves. The degree of savagery attaching to the various 
sections decreases as we go northward ; the least savage being 
that on the outer edge of the Vindhya scarp, which separates 
the hills from the plains of Mirzapur. I cannot quite say that 
there are two distinct sub-tribes of hillmen corresponding to 
the two natural divisions of their country ; for no tribe or 
sub-tribe can (in the Indian sense at least) be considered as 
quite distinct, unless it debars itself, or is debarred, the right 
of intermarriage with other sub-tribes bearing the same name. 
In point of fact, however, intermarriage between the two 
sections is rare, and could not be practi.sed except in places 
where the borders are contermiiK>us, and where intermarriage 
might therefore be a convenience on both sides. 

The largest and best section of the hill tribe is that which 
dwells in the northern table land, bounded on the north by 
the Vindhya scarp, and on the south by the Kaimur range. 
The fort of Pipri, from which, according to the legend, bands 
of Muslidras, under the leadership of Deo.si, spread out into 
the Indian plains, lies in a secluded corner in the outer edge 
of this plateau. In the centre lies the "Kalwaii*^ forest, 
so called apparently after the indigenous tribe of Karwars or 
Khairwars, who with Musberas. Savaris, and Cherus or 
Chanders make up the bulk of the inhabitants.* This table 
land was anciently called' Koldna, or “the land of the Kols,'’*^ 
a name evidently given to it by the people of the plains, whose 
domestic customs and religious rites differed so much from 
that of the hillmen, that they stigmatised them by the name 
of Kol or Pig. 

Amongst the savages of the Singrauli tract, marriage proceeds 
on the principle of free love, qualified by cohabitation, which, 
Tf continued for a few months in succession, becomes a life- 
long monogamous union. There is no previous bethrothal ; 
nor any intervention of parents. The maid is free to givsi 


* The sudden appearance of such a name as Kalwar in such a wild- 
erness gives some countenance to the derivation of Kalwar from Kdrwar 
or Kkainvar which I hazarded in my “ Biief View of Castes,’' and which 
niy reviewer in the Pioneer considered fanciful and groundless. It is 
well-known, too, that the Kol tribe of Khairwar are adepts in distilling 
fermented liquor from rice, 

t North-Western Provinces Gazetteer, vol xiv, 117 , The modern 
name of a large part of this tract is Saktisgarh. In the Gazetteer, Khair- 
wars, Cherus and Savaris (Sioris) are specified among the inhabitants, but 
not Mush^ras. Mention, however. Is made of “ Kols*' in connection with 
the three tribes named. Many, or most of these Kols, are Mushdras,, 
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hferself to any yoiing man; whom she may choose to accept. 
6r who may be willing to take her as his partner. The 
marriage cetemony, or (to speak more correctly,) the thing 
which makes them man and wife and renders the union lasting, 
is the mere fact of living together within the same hut or cave 
for three or four months in succession. This is, probably, 
what we are to understand from Colonel Dalton’s des- 
cription of the Korwas of Sarguja, that they have no marriage 
ceremonies,” ind from what the same writer says of the 
Savaris of Chutia Nagpur, that whatever ceremonial per- 
formances may take place afterwards, they have been pre- 
ceded by “ a private understanding between the contracting 
pair without intervention To this class of marriage we 
must ascribe the old Roman rite of Usus, and the old Hindu 
rite of Gandharva, which is ^thus described in Manu : — “ The 

voluntary union of a maiden and her lover one must know to 
“ be the Gandharva rite, which springs from love, and lias 

mutual desire for its purpose ” : the .same rite at bottom, 
as that known in more recent Hindu poetry as Svvayamvara, 
or “ the free choice'’ of the maid, followed by a battle between 
the accepted lover and the disappointed suitors, "f" Up to 
within 40 or 50 years ago, it was common, in certain parts of 
England, among the peasantry and farm labourers, for a youth 
to cohabit with a maid for some months before marrying her 
since he declined to bind himself for lif.! by the formal rite 
until he had seen proof that she suited him and was not 
infertile. 

In the Gandharva state of society there is, of course, the 
risk that tem£)orary unions, contracted in a thoughtless 
moment, may not end in permanant cohabitation A maid may 
thus become pregnant, or give birth to a cliild, before she 
has been finally appropriated by some individual man. Among 
Musheras of the Singrauli tract (as also amongst the Tharus 
of the Sub-Himalyan forest, where a similar but greater laxity 
before marriage entails a greater risk), the difficulty is solved 
by the eventual husband taking any such child as may have 
been born, or be about to be born, and rearing it as his 
own. A child conceived or borri out of wedlock is invariably 
the property of tl:e mother, and never that of the father, (even 
when the father is known), unless he comes into possession of 
the child by afterwards appropriating the mother. Thus, if 
the mother is subsequently appropriated by some man other 

* Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 229, and p. 150. 

t For the Gandharva lite of marriage, see Manu’s Code, II. 32. The 
rite is so qalled from the Gandharvas, a class of demi-gods, who lived 
on terms of uhbridled intimacy with the Apsarases, the courtezans of the 

sky. 
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than the father, the child, whom she has borne, or may be 
about to bear, is appropriated with her, and is taught to 
look to the putative father as its real one. Mushdra girls 
are more cautious, however, than Tharu ones in their relations 
with the other sex ; and the desertion of a maid by a man, 
who has once taken her into his hut and made her pregnant, 
is condemned by the opinion of the tribe. Unchastity, or a 
change of lovers on either side, when once mutual appro- 
priation has been made, is a thing of rare occurrence, and if 
proved before an assembly summoned to examine the case, is 
punished by the sentence of excommunication against the 
offender. 

Among those Mushcras, who dwell in the ncuthern table 
land, marriage is on a thoroughly regulated footing. It is 
invariably preceded by betrothal : and betrothal is generally 
contracted while the girl is sfill a mere child. It takes 
one by surprise at fir.st to find that such a practice as that 
of child-betrothal could prevail among such a backward race ; 
and the first impression one would form is, that the cus- 
tom must have been borrowed from the Hindus. On second 
thoughts, liowever, there is reason to believe that the cu.s- 
tom is indigenous, and was not borrowed from any outside 
source. In the first place, child betrothal is not followed 
by child marriage, as it is amongst Hindus ; and this dis- 
crepancy cculd hardly have existed, if there had been any 
borrowing in the process. In the .second place, there is a 
natural connection between betrothal and regulated marriage. 
Assuming (what is the case amongst Musheras) that very great 
importance is attached to the betrothal contract, and that it is 
held to be binding even after the parents on both sides are 
dead, there is every reason why the father should .seek, while he 
is .still living, to have his daughter provided for again.st the un- 
certainties of his own life. Nor are examples wanting, in other 
parts of the world, in confirmation of this view. Thus among 
the Karens of Burma “ children are generally betrothed by 
“ their parents in infancy, and heavy damages are exacted 
“ for the non-fulfilment of this obligation.” In Japan ** marriage 
was usually preceded by a ceremonious betrothal, which was 
more binding than such a ceremony is now regarded by 
American law.” In China, marriage contracts are sometimes 
entered into before the cliildren are born, and such contracts 
are only broken when the children turn out to be of the same 
sex. Among the now extinct Negritos of Tasmania the 
wives were frequently betrothed to the hu.sband from childhood, 

“ and from the time of their betrothal became members of his 
“ family circle, &c.” In New Caledonia a girl is betrothed as 
soon as she is born to some one present on the occasion, and 
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” when 7 or 8 years of a"e, goes to his house, and is taken care 
of by the family until she is older/** Examples to this effect, 
drawn from savage or semi-civilized life, might be multiplied. 
It is only in cases where the choice of the husband depends 
solely on the will of the maid herself (as in the now obsolete 
Hindu rite of Svvayamvara) or where the woman is obtained by 
capture (as in the now obsolete rite of Rakshasa) or by 
simple purchcfse (as in the old Roman rite of Coemptio) that 
betrothal can be dispensed with as a preliminary to marriage. 
Wherever the rite of capture has passed from fact to form, 
betrothal must liavc accompanied, if not preceded, the 
change ; or the game of capture would soon revert into a 
serious reality. 

Great importance is att;i^hed fas we have said) to the 
betrothal contract by all Musheras amongst whom the custom 
exists. The father of the girl looks out for some boy or yc.-uth, 
to whom his daughter can be promised in marriage, when she is 
of the age of eight or upwards. Having made his selection 
or ascertained what boy tlic daughter herself might prefer, 
he goes to the hut or cave in which the father of the boy- 
resides, and spends a day or two there as a guest. When both 
the fathers have consented to the union, a few mutual friends 
or acquaintances are summoned to act as witnesses. A Pathari 
or tribal priest is then sent for, and a small vessel of water is 
placed before him. Each parent, that is, the father of the boy 
and the father of the girl, then takes a grain of rice ; and each, 
repeating the name of his own child, throws it into the water. 
If the two grains fall to the bottom of tlie vessel at the same 
spot, tlie omen is considered auspicious and the union is 
decided on. If they fall at some distance apart, the project 
is given up ; and the father of the girl must go to some other 
household where, if he finds a suitable mate for his daughter, 
he must repeat the same process for testing the desirability 
or otherwise of the union. Cases of doubt as to whether the 
grains have fallen near enough to each other or not, are 
decided by the Pathari. When the betrothal has been agreed 
to, each parent produces a cup of ricc-bcer previously procured 
for the purpose ; and each changes his own for that of the 
other. Both cups are then placed before the Pathdri, who at 
tin’s point repeats a form of words, enquiring whether it is 
intended by both sides thkt the projected union shall take 

• Forbes* British Burma^ p. 286, edit. 1878. 

J. J. Rein* s Jiipan. p. 624, edit. 1SS4. 

Folklore Journal, July and September 18S7, p 226. 

Pioceeding[S of Royal Society, Tasmania, iii, p. 281. 

Turner's Polyne.da, p. 423. 

Even among the savage and licentious Masais betrothal is practised ; 

Sec Through Masai Land^ by J. Thomson, 1885, p. 93, and p. 113 
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place or not. When both sides have answered aloud in the 
affirmative in the presence of the witnesses, and each has 
declared that in the event of his breaking the contract, when 
the girl is grown up and is ripe for marriage, he will be held 
guilty by his tribesmen and will expect the penalty of banish- 
ment, the Pathiri first tastes the liquor himself and then 
distributes it among all the men and women present. After 
the rice-beer has once been distributed and drunk, the contract is 
sealed, and both sides are bound to keep it on penalty of ex- 
communication, unless some really valid reason, such as leprosy, 
can be hereafter shewn. It is only by the consent of a tribal 
council, presided over by the Pathdri, that such a contract can 
be dissolved. If the parent on either side avoids the fulfil- 
ment of the contract without such consent, he is driven out of 
the society of his tribe, and can only be re-adinitted after a 
space of 12 years. This sinifile ceremony (it will be observed) 
is of a very different nature fiom that in force amongst Hindus. 
There is no buying or selling ; no bargaining about the price 
to be paid for tlie boy, or that to be given by the other side ; 
no exchange of gifts. It is sealed simply by the exchange 
and distribution of rice-beer, and by a declaration made on 
both sides in the presence of witnesses. 

There are two facts which serve to explain the binding 
character of this betrothal rite. Firstly, in the Cheru or 
Chandcl legend (described in the first section of this 
essay), the reader will remember that the distribution and 
exchange of wine cups was the ceremony, by means of which 
the disguised Ahir pedlar, who afterwards opened the gates 
of Pipri to Lorik, was admitted into membership with the 
Cheru tribe. Secondly, it is an article of faith among the 
Kol tribes generally, that the two first parents of the human 
race did not become acquainted with the art of multiplying 
their kind until they had derived their inspiration from the 
drinking of M or rice-beer. The exchange of cups, then, 
between the two parents might be intended not merely to 
seal the future union of the youth and maid, but to foreshadow 
a fertile and prosperous marriage. 

Tlie ceremony of marriage follows that of betrothal at 
intervals which vary according to the age of the girl ; for no 
girl is married before she is grown up, that is, before she is of 
Hie age of 1 2 or 13 at the earliest.*. The marriage ceremony 


• On the early development of girls born in the tropics, whether in 
Tndia or elsewhere, sec Baron Von Hubiter's Though the British 
Vol. II, p. 376. In describing a dancing girl, he says : 1 should have 

put her at 18 years age. But she was reaJJy only 13.*' In Japan, where 
tat ciimnte is similar to that of Southern Europe, girls are married at 
16 .— See UnbecUen Tracts of Japan^ by Miss A- Bird| Vol. 1., p- 3l4* 
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ii usually performed In the months of Mkgh and Pfaigtin 
(January and February) in the cold season, or in the months 
of Baisakh, Jeth, and *As4rh (April, May and Junej in the hot. 
It rests with the youth to make the first proposal to tlie girl 
as to the day to be selected for the performance of the cere- 
mony. In choosing this day no account whatever is taken of 
the difference between lucky and unlucky stars, as is the 
invariable custonfi amongst Hindus, that is, amongst all those 
tribes and cdstes of the Indian continent who are living under 
Brahmanical influence, and can pay a fee to the Jyotishi ot 
Astrologer. 

The mode in which the youth gives notice to the girl of his 
desire to have the marriage celebrated is by sending her 
some sweetmeats and a piece of cloth. This is not so much 
a wedding present, as an invitation to her to come to him. 
If the girl keeps the present, it is understood by him that 
she accepts the invitation and is ready to start. But if she 
returns the present, he understands that the marriage must 
be postponed. No words or messages pass between them : 
all is conveyed by symbol, and by symbol only. Similarly in 
China, the wedding day is notified symbolically by means of 
certain gifts which the youth sends to his affianced bride. 
He sends her a goose and gander, some wine and fruits, and 
a marriage robe. If she keeps the goose, but sends back the 
gander (the latter bird being emblematic of herself as the 
•mate of the goose), this signifies to him that she is coming, 
and that immediate preparations must be made for receiving 
her : whereas, if she retains the gander, this indicates that she 
intends to withhold her company from him for the present.* 
But without going so far away as China, we may note that, 
if allowance is made for the change of place between bride 
and bridegroom, there is a parallel in the Hindu marriage 
customs, which is known as AipamvaH. This is the ceremony 
by which the youth, while he is on march towards the maid, 
add has nearly readied her dwelling, sends to her, through the 
family bArber, a cup of crushed rice mixed with turmeric to 
indicate that he is on the way arid is to be estpiected. 

The marriage ceremony practised by Hill Miishfras bears 
no resemblance whatever to that practised by Hindus, The 
bridegroom does not go to the bridfe’s Holiiie, but the bride goes 
to his. She is not carried off ill a! dooli, screarfiThg arid Availing; 
by her quasi-captors ; but walks on f6ot, smiliiigarid laughing; 
to the home of her betrothed. The ceremony which ties’ the 
marriage knot does not consist in the bridegroom leading her 
seven limes round the pole^ or iri rubbing a streak of red 

. * FolUoreJt>uchal, Ju!y!aad September, x£8ir> p^ 
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lead in the parting of her hair. All such forms are entireljr 
foreign to the Mush^ra ceremony wherever this is performed 
in its genuine character, as it still is among those who have 
kept to their native hills and forests. 

The ceremony is on this wise : The girl sets out to the house 
of the affianced bridegroom, accompanied by her parents, 
or by any other male or female relatives who may be invited 
to go with her. Previous to their arrival at the bridegroom’s 
hut, a fowl's egg is placed at the entrance. The youth to 
whom she is to be married then comes out to receive her. 
The girl is presented to him by her mother. Taking her by the 
hand, and holding her hand firmly in his own, he leads her up 
to the mouth of the hut, and breaks the egg with his foot. 
On his completing this act (which he can only perform while 
he is holding her hand, so tliat it may be considered a joint 
action), the company present raise a simultaneous shout of 
which means ** hurrah.** By holding her hand firmly in his 
own, he signifies that he has accepted her. By breaking the 
fowl’s egg with his foot, while he is in the act of holding her hand, 
he signifies that he has renounced all desire for any other 
woman ; and she by allowing him to hold her hand while he 
performs this act, signifies to him and to the company that 
she on her part has renounced all desire for any other man : for 
the fowl, it will be remembered, is an animal which Mush^rds 
do not rear, and which they avoid almost as scrupulously as 
the horse. The girl is then made to enter the hut, the youth 
directing her to the door. On entering the hut she takes hold 
of the feet of the youth’s mother and touches them with her 
forehead, signifying by this that she intends to do honor to 
her son, as his wedded wife. The mother-in-law then gives 
her her blessing in the following words, some of which are 
of Hindi, and others of the Mushera language : — 

. Bhi magnd maharin hito sohagin rarnali kanto rasa kiv. 

“ Remaining in the blissful state of marriage do thou give 
** delight to thy husband.** The youth then leaves the hut, 
the bride remaining with her newly-made mother-in-law. This 
closes the first part of the ceremony. 

^'hp next part begins with the cooking of a kind of rice 
(wj)ich in the Mu.sh^ra language is called kutki) into a paste 
or gruel thin enough to be drunk. This decoction is poured 
into cups made of the leaf of the Mahul tree, one cup being 
provided for each adult present, including the bride and bride- 
groom. Here it should be understood that rice is the sacred 
grain among several of the Kol tribes, a sanctity which it 
shares with barley in Hindu or Brahmanical marriages.* When 

* No sanctity attaches to wheat in Hindu marriages. But rice and 

barley are ia4i8pensable in such ceremoniesi and little branches of mango* 
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the rice-paste or gruel is ready and each Mahul cup has been 
filled, the company are made to sit round in a ring, and the 
bride is brought out of the hut, and made to take her scat 
in the middle with the bridegroom. The bridegroom then 
kisses her on the mouth, in token that he is to be her husband : 
and she in her turn kisses his feet and strokes his back up and 
down with her hand, in token that she is to be his and will 
tend him as a dutiful wife. This ceremony is called mukhra 
chumba (kissing the mouth), or mtmh dekkna (seeing the face), 
or kar pherna (moving the hand up and down.) When the 
pair have given this public token that each has accepted and 
appropriated the other, the cups are distributed, one to each 
person ; and every person present, including the bride and 
bridegroom, swallows the contents of his own cup. Imme- 
diately after this the follov%fcing couplet is repeated in unison 
by all the company, excepting only the bride and bridegroom 
themselves, to whom the words are addressed : — 

Kutki ki pick banai mahul ka damth^ 

Bodi boda byah bhyaii lena na dena. 

” The rice-paste has been prepared in the Mahul cup ; the 
maid and the youth are married, — no giving or taking.” Then 
there is a general shout of ku or “ hurrah,” which means that the 
ceremony is completed. “ Now, see how easily a boy and girl 
can be married,” said a high caste Hindu to me with mixed 
. feelings of surprise and envy when he heard the account of this 
simple ceremony, contrasting as it does so forcibly with the com- 
plicated, costly, priest-ridden, and star-obstructed formalities of 
the Hindu marriage rite. In the last few words of the formula 
quoted “ no giving or taking,” there is evidently an allusion to 
the bargaining practised by Hindus or others, from which 
Musheras have kept themselves clear. 

On reviewing the above details the question arises, what 
is the binding part of the ceremony ? or in other words, 
what part or parts could be omitted without rendering the 
marriage invalid or incomplete ? It seems most probable that 
each of the two rites described above was originally a complete 
marriage ceremony by itself, but that they have now been so 
long associated in practice that neither could be safely omitted. 
The blessing pronounced by the bridegroom’s mother on the 
bride at the close of the first rite, implies that she (the bride) 
is now fully married : — Do thou give delight to thy husband.” 

Wheat is no where, nor are any other grains but rice and bailey recognized 
at such times. Barley is frequently alluded to in the Vedas, as the food 
of the Aryas. Rice and mango in the wild state are indigenous to India. 
The most natural inference to be drawn from this is, that wheat found its 
way into India at a later date, but was unable to deprive the older grain 
<rice) of its already acquired sanctity. 
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Similarly the words spokeh by the witnesses, at the close of the 
second ceremony, imply that there is nothing left to complete 
the validity of the marriage. The fice-pasic has been eaten ; 
the youth and girl are married : hurrah.'* What gives the 
binding force in the first ceremony is the joining of hands while 
the groom breaks the egg, and the formal reception of the 
bride inside the bridegroom’s house or hut, — the deductio in 
domum^ as the Romans would have called it, froitj a parallel 
ceremony of their own. What gives the binding force in the 
second ceremony is the fact of tlie bride and bridegroom eating 
together some rice-paste or gruel cooked in the bridegroom's 
own fire ; and this the Romans w^ould have identified with a 
marriage rite of their own, known as confarreatio. 

One salient fact to be noticed in connection with these 
ceremonies is the prominent part •taken by the mother on 
both sides. On the side of the bride, it is the mother and not 
the father who formally presents her to the intended bride- 
groom. On the side of the bridegroom, it is the mother, 
and not the father who formally receives the bride into the hut 
and pronounces a blessing over her. The prominence here 
given to the mother is well in keeping with the legend which 
traces the origin of the tribe not to a male, but a female 
ancestor, Savari or Banaspati : and if we pass from legend to 
existing facts, it may be regarded as the natural sequence to 
the Gandharva rile still practised (as we have shown) among 
a considerable section of the tribe, by which the child is in 
certain cases the property of the mother before it can become 
that of tbe father. A similar survival of rnalriaichy is seen 
in the marriage rite of the Kur or Kurku tribe living to the 
east of the Sarguja range, and therefore in close proximity to 
Mush^ras : “ Tlie bridegrom’s party on arrival at the bride's 

“ h(;u.se is now received by the bride’s brother^ who appears with 
** offerings of w^ater and food : the bridegroom dismounts and 
seats himself on the ground, and the bride’s mother coming 
“forward, stuffs between his jaws five mouthfuls of cooked 
**food. She then washes his mouth, gives him a kiss, and 
“ invites him to go inside,” &c. Anotlier instance is furnished in 
the marriage rite of the Savaris, the actual kinsmen or ances- 
tors of Mush^ras ; ‘ after the bridegroom has made his election 
“the following gifts are bestowed in his belialf: to the girl's 
“ father, a bullock ; to the maternal uncle, a bullock ; to the mother^. 
“one rupee and a clt>ih.'' In this ceremony of purchase, 
then, (which the Romans would have recognized as a mode of 
the mother's brother and the mother herself receive 
separate gifts independently of the father, who is treated; 
as if he were a person apart, and not strictly as one with them- 
selves. Similarly among tiie indig/£;nb4$ tribes .of Australia » 
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the mere surrender of the girl ij; the motheTy with the full 
** consent of the rest of the tribe, to her future lord,” constitutes 
the marriage ceremony : this, in cases where the woman is not 
procured (as she often is in Australia) by stealth or capture. * 

In almost every tribe or nation the marriage ceremonies are 
accompanied with some act of woisliip suitable to its own 
cliaracteristics of creed or custom. It is needless to allude to 
the religioiHi character of the rite or rites oljserved throughout 
all Cliristian countries. The Greeks paid worship on such 
occasions to Zeus and Here, the .suj)reme pair, and to tiie 
local deities of the state or village in wdiich the married pair 
resided ; the Romans to the Di Penates, or household gods, 
that is, to the souls of deceased ancestors ; tlie Hindus pay 
worship, either by symbol or act, to the souls of ancestors, to 
the cooking place and the booking vessels, and after the bride 
has been bnjuglit to her new house to the village god ; the 
Chinese i)ay worship to heaven and earth, to the tablets of 
deceased ancestors, and to tlie god who presides over the 
kitchen. Musheras, in like manner, pay worship to Deosi, tlie 
male ancestor and founder of their tribe ; and sometimes a piece 
of cloth with some sweetmeats is set aside in honor of Savari, 
their more remote female ancestor, or to mother Banaspati, 
their great goddess and protector. In tlie worship of Deosi, it is 
again the mother of the bridegroom who acts as priestess and 
sacrificer ; and again it is rice which is used as the sacred 
grain. > 

The first act in this worship is to take some unhusked rice, 
remove the husk with her own hand, grind the grain, mix it 
with water, knead it, and cook it into a pancake. All this, and 
whatever follows, must be done with the right hand only. The 
pancake so cooked is then besmeared witli honey, — the wild 
iioney whicli Mu.sht^ras are so clever in collecting from the 
woods, and which is therefore a fit offering to the deified 
ancestor, from whom they learnt the art. Taking this pancake 
with her, together with some rice-beer, a piece of yellow cloth, 
some more honey, some wild fruits and flowers, some dub 
grass, and a live kid or ram, she proceeds to the clay figure or 
mound intended to represent Deosi. There, after sprinkling 
some river water in front of the figure or mound in order to 

* For the Kar or Kuncu rite, see Dalton's Ethnology of liengal, p. 234. 
But this rite, as the author’s description shews, has now been wedged into 
tlije rniddle of the Hindu rite of with which it is evidently quite 

out of keeping. For the Sava ri rite, see p. i5G(f This Savari riterelale» 
to betrothal or what precedes marriage rather than to marriage itselfi 
This, however, does not affect the question, since the marriage cere- 
mony is performed immediately afterwards. On the subject of Australian 
iiiarriage» see' Trans. Ethtio. Soc. New.Series, IMj p* 24& 
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purify the spot (for Mush(5ras. like Hindus, are worshippers 
of rivers and believe in the purifying influence of their waters) 
she deposits all her offerings, except the kid or ram, on a plate 
or plates made of mahul leaves. She then strikes pure and 
new fire by the sacred process of rubbing one stick on another, 
and with tliis fire siie cooks the offerings. Her object in tluis 
cooking the offerings is to enable the deified Deosi to inhale 
the scented smoke, a vaporous invisible being like Deosi being 
not fit to inhale any but vaporous substances. She then 
decapitates the goat with a single blow of the axe, and 
places the bleeding uncooked head as an offering of blood and 
life before the image. Then touching the eartli with her fore- 
head she repeats or sings the following four lines, every word of 
which except the second is in the Muslicra language : — 

Deosi bdbd hit iimro niaj^nu maharin Jndra hadariya potis ri 
Boglo pokpd dudhit/i c/iim/d nibthi hit timro boj^lo popkd ri^ 

Popaki imit iyd Mm id chimli thammo n' 

Kcmali Jndra hadariyd hut mu chimlo Up Us kero ri. 

“ Come into this world, O Father Deosi, from the palace 
“ of Indra. Eat food cooked by the mother of the bridegroom ; 
come and eat this food. Having eaten these offerings bestow 
thy blessing on the bride and bridegroom ; then return to 
“the palace of Indra, O ancestor, and behold (again) the 
“dances of the dancing girls.” The singing or intonation of 
these words completes the ceremony. The carcass of the 
victim is then carried back to the hut, where it is cooked in 
the evening for the marriage feast with which the day is 
brought to a close. Tlic only part taken by the father of the 
bridegroom in these proceedings is that he helps to eat the 
goat, and is apt to take more than his fair share of the rice-beer 
provided for the feast. The bride and bridegroom are the n?ost 
honored guests in this banquet, and the festivities of the day 
generally close with some singing and music after Mush^ra 
fashion. Next morning the newly wedded pair quit the parental 
hut or cave and go out into the forest to seek their fortunes to- 
gether and found an independent liome. 

Thus far as to the marriage rites of Hill Mushc^as. Mush^ras 
of the plains (in which class we include both Bindrabani and 
Dolkirhd) have not retained these rites in their purity. In the 
first place they recognize, as Hindus do, but as their hill 
ancestors do not, a difference between lucky and unlucky 
days. Having lived for centuries in the near vicinity of Hindu 
village life, (not actually inside the villages, but in some patch 
of jungle on the outskirts), and having observed how intensely 
careful all classes of villagers are to make sure that the day 
fixed for the marriage is a lucky one, they have themselves 
as a matter of necessity become slaves to the same superstition. 
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But as they cannot consult or fee the Astrologer (Jyotishi), 
they find out the day and hour on which some high caste 
marriage ceremony is about to be performed, and select their 
own day and hour accordingly. In the second place, as regards 
the manner in which the marriage rite is pei formed, there is no 
saying how much or how little of the ancestral rite is observed, 
or whether in some cases the said rite is not set aside alto^ 
gether in favour of tlie Hindu Bhaitnri whicli consists in the 
circumamblilation of the marriage pole by the youth and maid 
with joined liands or joined garments. There are, however, 
four points which bear the stamp of genuine Mushcra custom, 
however much the marriage ceremonies may deviate from this 
in other respects : — 

(i.) There is no hardt or procession of males to the house 
of the bride. The bride goes herself to the hut of tlie bride- 
groom, accompanied by her parents, and without any weeping 
on wailing indicative of pretended capture. 

(2). One of the names for marriage among village Mus- 
heras is khichri pakdnay tiiat is, “ cooking rice and pulse 
together.** Evidently, then, it is the act of cooking rice togetlier 
at the same fire and eating it from the same leaf-plate, which 
giv’es binding force to the marriage union, as the eating of rice- 
paste does in the case of hillmen. 

(3.) The mother of the bridegroom, and not a Brahman, 
is usually the matrimonial priest. It is true that here and 
there some Brahman of a very low type, or some man who has 
assumed this title, will consent to act as purohit or fiimily priest 
to Musheras both for marriages and for other domestic rites. 
But such cases are rare ; and the answer given by a Mushera 
villager in Gorakhpur, in reply to the question whether or no 
Brahmans were employed in their marriage rites, was clear 
and decisive : To us, our mother is the Brahman.” 

(4). In the songs which follow the completion of the rite, 
the bridegroom is presented by his mother with the tribal tool, 
the gahddlay and told to go out and seek his living in the 
forest as his ancestors have done before him. Here is a 
specimen of a marriage song sung by the mother of the bride- 
groom and by the other women present, the language of which 
is Hindi : for in village hamlets the Mushdra language is no 
longer heard : — 

Suno^ Stmo ri dulhi ramd^ 

Kichli ka pag bdndhun^ 

Hath men gahddla deun^ 

Khcchud gopalu deun 
Kedan ka ban deun 
Jao re khano tu, 

, Ban men ahera karo* 
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Listen, listen, O bridegroom* I bind a turban of snake- 
"skiii (on thy head.) I give a gahddla into thy hand. 
•• I give thee tortoise and frog. I give thee a forest of plantain. 
^*Go thou and dig (for roots,) and hunt (wild animals) in the 
‘‘ forest.” This gift of a piece of forest, conferred simultane- 
ously with the gift of a gahddlUy exemplifies ^what we stated 
above, in describing the industries of the tribe), that even in 
the Indian plains, where every scrap of land, whether arable or 
jungle, is the, lawful property of some village landlord, they 
still cherish the fiction, that the forest is their own, and parcel 
ft out among their children with the most unquestioning faith in 
their proprietary rights. So, too, of the Veddahs of Ceylon it has 
been said : — “ The father of the bride presents his .son-in-law 
“ with a bow ; his own father assigns him a right of chase in 
“ a portion of his hunting ground.”\ Here the gift of the bow 
may be compared with the gift of the gahddUXy while the gift 
of a piece of forest is the same on both tribes, except that 
amongst Musheras the donor of both gifts, according to the 
song, is the mother. 

Having thus sketched the details of the Mushera marriage 
rite, we have now to ask, what kinds of unions are held to be 
legitimate ? What are the degrees of consanguinity between 
the contracting pair, within which marriages are not considered 
incestuous? The answer is very simple. On the mother*s 
side a girl cannot be given in marriage to the son of her mother*s 
sister or of her mother’s brother. On the father’s side, she 
cannot be given to the son of her father’s sister or of her 
father’s brother, or to the son or grandson of any of her 
father’s aunts or uncles. Thus, on the mother’s side, tiie 
prohibition goes back to only one generation, and on the 
father’s to two. No marriages outside these limits are 
accounted incestuou.s. The greater respect shewn for male 
above female relationship is not inconsistent with the important 
part played by the mother in the ceremonies of marriage. 
For it is quite possible that matriarchy can survive in form iri 
the celebration of domestic rites or in various other ways, eveii 
after it has been superseded by patriarchy in fact, tliat is, in 
the practical usages of every day life. The reader will remem- 
ber that amongst Mushdras it is the betrothal contract which 
fixes the fate of the boy and girl for life, and makes them 
man and wife pro.spcctively ; and that this contract is made 
by the fathers, not by the mothers, on both sides. What follows 
is a series of formalities already predetermined, in which the 
mother continues to play the conspicuous part which a long 
established tradition has assigned to her. 


* Sir Emerson Tennent’s Ceylorii Vol. II, p. 241. 
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Amongst Hindus, as amongst Miish^ras. the bar to marriage 
is stricter on the male side than on the female ; but here the 
parallel ceases. For Hindus carry the restriction on both sides 
to an excess, .to which Mush^ras are entire strangers. Here, 
the prohibition on the mother’s side extends theoretically to the 
fifth (practically to the third or fourth) generation ; while 
on the father's side it embraces a widely extended group of 
agnatic kinsmen, which, in the language of ancient Rome, was 
called digetis, in the language of tribes is called a clan or sept, 
and in the language of Indian castes in known gotra, or kul^ 

barnhy — gotra by Brahmans and their imitators, a bansk 
by Chattris, and a hd by the inferior castes. Thus amongst 
Mushcras the prohibited group on the male side is a small 
ciicle, bounded by tlic generation of the grandfather ; while 
amongst Hindus it embraces a large ancestral clan, all members 
of which arc supposed to stand to each other in the relation of 
brother and sister, between wh(»m therefore a connubial con»- 
nection would be incestuous. The name of the ancestor, 
saint, or leader, after whom the clan is called, may be lost inr 
legend ; and his very existence may be a fable. But all who 
bear his title must regard each other as blood relations 
between whom no intermarriage can be permitted. 

Among Mushcras of the Singrauli tract (who, as we shewed 
above, constitute the most savage section of the tribe, having 
no betrothal ceremony, and no marriage rite beyond the 
simple fact of cohabitation), the consanguineous bars to 
marriage are much fewer than among the rest of the tribe. 
Here the only bar founded on consanguinity is the relation- 
siiip of mother and son. father and daughter, brother and, 
sister, and half-brother and half-sister. Nothing outside tlicse- 
limits is accd^inted incestuous. We are thus brought to the 
very edge of that primeval condition of society in which 
promiscuity reigns supreme, where brothers can be married 
to their sisters, fathers to their daughters, and sons to their 
mothers ; instances of which unions may still be found in one 
form or other among the Veddahs of Ce3don, the Karens of 
Tcna.sserim, tlie Sandwich Islanders, the Malagasies, &c., and 
are known to have occurred among the Peruvians, the Iranians, 
the ancient Egyptians, the ancient Greeks, and the ancient 
Norse. 

Thee bright haired Vesta, long of yore, 

To solitary Saturn bore : 

His daughter she : in Saturn’s reign 
Such mixture was not deemed a stain. 

II Pemeroso^ 23—6. 

Among Mushdras themselves the tradition of marriag^^ 
unions between brother and sister is not wholly extinct : for 
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it has survived, as the reader will remember, in the legend 
which traces the origin of the tribe to the union of a brother 
and sister, the Savar and Savari, born as twins from the 
maiden in the hermit’s hut whom Shiva disguised as a Savar 
impregnated with a glance from his prolific eye. * Thus, 
the further we go back in the history of our race, the nearer do 
we get to that state of primeval promiscuity, more or less 
absolute, out of which the various forms of marriagf rites, the 
different bars to marriage founded on blood relationship, and 
the distinctive titles and meanings attached to the various 
degrees of consanguinity, have been fashioned by the slow 
progress of the race. 

The careful investigations made by Mr. H. H. Risley 
Into the structure and working of the marriage groups preva- 
lent among the chief Kolarian trtbes of Chutia Nagpur (a 
plateau lying chiefly to the east of the habitat of Musheras, 
Korwas, and their congeners) have lately thrown fresh light on 
the fact that the said tribes are parcelled out by means of 
totems, into a well defined system of exogamous septs or 
sections, which go b}' the male side only, and which therefore 
place the same restrictions on marriage, so far as male kinship 
is concerned, as the Gotra, or Bansh, or Kul, prevalent 
amongst the various Hindu castes of the north India plains ; 
while, so far as female kinship goes, the said tribes are not 
debarred from contracting marriges which the average 

Hindu would regard as incestuous” f Now, as regards the 
prohibited and permitted degrees of relationship on the mother’s 
side, the case of Musheras is (as has been shewn already) 
on much the same footing as that of the Santlial, Bhumij, 
Mahili, and other tribes described by Mr. Risley : and since 
these tribes are of the same Kolarian stock as the Mush^ra tribe, 
it might have been expected that Musheras would be subject 
to the same restrictions on the father's side also, through 


* The reader need not be reminded that the same indifference to incest 
undetlies the Biblical account of the descent of the entire human race 
from a single pair A curious parallel to this is furnished by the Kol 
doctrine of the origin of the different nations of men. According to this 
the first parents produced 12 sons and 12 dnughters, each male then 
paired off with a female. The first and second pair fed upon beef and 
originated the K ds. — Colonel Dalton s Ethnology of Bengal, n. 185. 

t Asiatic Quarterly Review, July 1886, Article III. The same fact 
had been noted in the case of the Hos, OiHons, and Santals by Colonel 
Dalton— Ethnology of Bengal, p. 189. “The Mindd is, like the 
“ Oraons, adopt as their tribal distinction some animal, and the flesh of 
“ that animal is tabooed to them as food, as the eels, the tortoise.*' 
Here the tribal distinction is evidently a clan or sept* distinc'iiished by a 
totem. Colonel Dalton's remarks 011 the exogamous clans of the Oidons 
are.given in p. 254. 
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-at similar system of sub-division into tolemistic exogamous 
septs. Of this, however, I can find no trace whatever. Among 
Mush^ras the limit oh the male side, within which a man may 
not marry, consists (as we have shewn) simply of the small family 
group bounded by the generation of the grandfather, and as such 
groups must be constantly changing with the death of the grand- 
father and his generation, there can be no tribal distinctions or 
clangs by which endogamy is barred. Colonel Dalton has obser- 
ved the same fact amongst the Korwds, the nearest neighbours 
to Mushdras and their co-equals in point of culture. “ I 
“ could not find that the hill Korwds had, like their cognates, 
“ any tribal distinctions by which restrictions on intermarriage 

were imposed • 

The Musheras of the plains have retained to this dayv the 
same characteristics in this respect as their brethren or rather 
ancestors in the hills. Though they have lived for centuries 
amongst Hindu castes, many of whom have contracted within 
their ranks a well defined system of agnatic exogamous 
clans called by distinctive names, yet they have never learnt 
to .sub-divide and parcel out their own community on the 
same principle. There is the same absence of tribal sub-divi- 
sions, the same indifference to blood relationship beyond the 
generation of the grandfather, which has marked them from 
the beginning. 

,Iii short, the Mush^*ra tribe, wherever we find it, is intensely 
endogamous. Not only does a village Mushera invariably marry 
a village Mushera, a Dolkdrha a Dolkarha, and a Hillman a Hill- 
man, but wdthin each of these limits a man prefers to take a wife 
from his nearest neighbours to seeking one from a di.stance. 
Though a family will frequently move their hut from one place to 
another according to the .season of the year or on other grounds 
of convenience, yet they never migrate to a distance, or leave the 
jungle, hill, or river bank on which they were born, unless 
necessity compels them to go elsewhere in search of a subsis- 
tence. In fact, it is against the rules of the tribe for a man to 
huiit for roots or vermin outside his own jungle or within another 
man’s so-called proprietary rights ; and hence his peregrination.? 
in search of a wife are not likely to take an extensive range. 
Again, there is not a trace of even the form of wife-capture 
in any of their marriage rites ; from which it may be inferred 
that exogamy or the desire for distant marriages was never 
known amongst them. On the other hand, the preference 
for their own people and for nearest neighbours to more dis- 
tant ones has tended to perpetuate the practi.se of marriages 


• EthnolQgy of Bengal, p. 229. 
VOL LXXXVI.] 
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close of kin, which by most communities in India would be 
regarded as incestuous. 

Side by side with this attachment to endogamy, we find an 
equally keen adherence to the principle of monogamy, or the 
union of one man to one w^oman, — the only type of conjugal union 
which is practised or even tolerated in any section of the tribe 
either in the hills or plains. There is not a trace, among their 
marriage customs, of any of those forms of conjugal communism 
which Mr. McLennan would have us believe are the invariable 
necessary stages through which all tribes and nations have passed 
or must yet pass, before they can reach the final goal of 
monogamy. Any other form of union than that of individual 
appropriation they regard with a disgust amounting to a 
superstition ; and it is difficult to see how any other form of 
marriage could ever have existed ‘ among a people broken up, 
as the Mushdras are, into minute social aggregates, consisting 
sometimes of a single family, and never of more than three or 
four families at a time. They have no taste for the Hindu custom, 
by which married brothers live together in the same house as 
one family. When a young man marries, he at once leaves the 
parental roof with his partner ; and the two go out hand in 
hand’' into the forest in search of a subsistence, as our first 
parents “ took their solitary way hand in hand” when driven 
out of Paradise. Their married state is that of the wild beast 
in his den, with only this difference, that the union of the male 
and female (once possibly as temporary as among the beasts,) 
is enduring and life-long. Theirs is not the union of the 
Andamanese, of whom it has been said that tlic man remains 
with the woman until a child is born and weaned, and then 
‘‘seeks another wife,” but of the Veddahs, of whom an eye 
witness has testified, “ that death alone separates husband and 
wife.”* 

After what we have just written, it is almost needless to add 
that divorce, except for the one offence of infidelity, is not 
practised or tolerated. Such an offence very rarely occurs ; 
and the habitual chastity of one partner ensures that of the 
other. If, however, a wife is accused of unchastity by her 
husband, and has been declared guilty by the assembly, her 
position is one of great difficulty. No married man can take 
her in addition to his own wife ; for bigamy is disallowed. 
No unmarried man or widower can take her of his own free will 
without incurring the penalty of excommunication. A man 
cohabiting with such a woman could of course retire with her 
and live in a state of isolation, in the corner of some jungle 

• On the Andamanese, see Transactions of £tl\nological Society, New 
Series, Vol. V., p. 45. On the Veddahs, see VoL II, p. 292-3. 
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as some couples do from choice ; but if he sought to ally 
himself to one or two other households for mutual aid and 
protection, he would for sometime be rejected altogether, and 
could only obtain admission at last by incurring what to him 
is the heavy penalty of banqueting the other households for 
several days in succession. The separation of man and wife 
is so much disliked and discouraged by tribal opinion, that a 
wife cannot be divorced except on the most direct proof of 
guilt, or by a successful appeal to some ordeal, if the accuser is 
S^ljash enough to expose liimself to such an uncertain test. Frivolous 
^liarges or unprovable suspicions, if the husband is so imprudent 
as to bring them before an assembly, are <lismisscd with con- 
tempt, and the accuser is hooted for his pains. 

Supposing, however, that uficliastity is proved, and a sentence 
of divorce is pronounced by the assembly, the ceremony by 
which divorce is effected is as follows : An eartlien pot is 
placed between the husband and wife, and an assembly is called 
to witness it. After it has been lying there sometime, the man 
gets up and breaks it with the tribal tool, indicating thereby 
that the union between them is broken beyojid repair. This 
ceremony is called k/iapar kuchi, or breaking the pot. 

If a wife becomes a widow, while she is still young enough to 
re-marry, she has no claim upon the younger brother of lier 
deceased husband, nor has he upon her. If slie comes to terms 
v?ith some widower vvlio desires to re-marry, the union is 
sealed by their simply eating and drinking together in the 
presence of witnesses, who are invited to share in the repast. 

The burial customs, to which we now turn, relate partly to 
the disposal of the corpse, partly to the laying or pacifying 
of the ghost, and partly to the purification of the living. 
There is more variety among these cu.stoms than in those 
relating to nvaniage, and tlic variations go with locality. 

Mushcras of Singrauli (whose marriage customs, it will be 
remembered, are the rudest in the tribe) simply leave the 
corpse in the place where the man or woman died. If he or 
she died in the jungle or in the open air, they cover the body 
with leaves and bushes, and go away. If he died inside his cave 
or hut, no other covering is considered necessary. The place is 
thencefortli abandoned by the survivors, who take no relic of 
the dead with them when they migrate to another part of their hiH 
or jungle. There is safety, as they believe, in this precaution. 
For, if they took with them a limb or bone from the dead 
man's body, the ghost would probably follow, and they cannot 
be sure that its company would be more to their benefit than 
to their injury. Their safest plan, then, is to leave the corpse 
intact on the spot where the departed breathed his last, 
trusting that the ghost will nut forsake the vicinity of the body 
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in which it lately resided : tumulum circumvolat umbra. The 
burial rite, if we call it so, of these Mushdras is on a par 
with that of the Veddahs of Ceylon, of whom it has been 
written that. “they do not even bury their dead, but cover them 
“ over with leaves and brushwood in tlie jungle.”* 

Mushdras of the Son valley proper have a ceremony almost as 
rude. They simply throw the corpse into the river or its near- 
est tributary. The body floats in tl\e water and^is carried out 
of sight, until at last perhaps it may reach the Ganges; which 
river is regarded by many of the Kol tribes with a respect 
equal to that paid to the Son. The custom of river-burial is 
exemplified in what Dr. Oldham has recorded of a Savari woman 
whom he accidentally met with in the Gliazipur district. Her 
husband had died on tlie march, -►and she had carried liis bones 
in a sack for over a liundred miles, in order to throw them 
into the Gangers, f Water burial must be a very ancient cus- 
tom in the Musliera tribe ; for this, according to the legend, 
was the way in which the corpse of Dcosi himself, the reputed 
founder of the tribe, was disposed of. When .Sanwarjit, the 
son of San war, had shot him dead with an arrow, a discussi<in 
arose as to what they (the conquerors; sltould do witli tlie body. 
They at first thought of simply leaving it on the spot where he 
died ; but afterwards decided that his ghost would be better 
pleased, or would flit away to a safer distance from themselves 
if the body were thrown into the Ganges. So the corpse was 
dragged to the river and tlirown into it. 

Musheras of the Kaiwari forest have retained the water cere- 
mony, but have made some approach towards cicinalion also. 
They carry the bod)' to the river bank, and liaving washed it in 
river water, tie a cloth made of cotton or of deodar bark filire 
round the loin.s. The corpse is then laid on the ground, with 
its face upwards, and the head towards the nonh, the region 
of Indra, to which it is hoped that the soul will take its flight. 
The spot on which llie head and feet were laid is marked off for 
the purpose of paying future obsequies. Tl\e son of tlie de- 
ceased, or if there is no son, his brother or brother’s son or 
other male relative next of kin, then takes a handful of straw 
(rice-straw if possible), and placing it on the flice of ll)c dead 
body, sets fire to it. The face is merely singed ; but it has had 
the contact of fire, the great purifying clement, so much used in 
all parts of the world in lustral ceremonie.s. The chief mourner 
then takes the body by the feet, and using all his strcngili, throws 
it into the river. In this simple rite we .see the germs of the 
Hindu ceremony of cremation followed by thfj: of immersion 

« 

* Sir Emerson Tennent’s Ceylon, Vol II, p. 422. 

t Dr. Oldham’s Memoirs of the Ghazipur district, p. 50, 
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a rite in which the Vedic custom of cremation and the indig^e- 
nous custom of water-burial appear to have met each other from 
opposite directions — thus giving rise to tlic composite ceremony 
which Hindus now practice. Among Mushcras, as amongst 
Hindus, the contact of fire is interdicted to persons who have 
died of small-pox: for small-pox is believed to be of the same 
substance with Silala, the goddess who presides over this dreaded 
malady, and it is thought that by burning such a corpse they 
will be burning or otherwise offending the goddess herself. The 
same interdict applies to persons who have died of cholera, and 
for similar reasons. 

Mushcras of Pipri and the surrounding country practise a 
rite in which earth sepulture is the leading characteristic, but 
qualified by some show of water-burial and cremation : and this 
composite rite, as far as I canlearn, is of frequent practise among 
Dehati or village Mushcras, wlicrever they may be found. The 
bod}^, as al)ovc, is washed in river water, and the loins are bound 
roinul with a cloth of cotton or deodar bark fibre, and fire 
fed witii rice-straw is put in the face. The corpse, however, 
instead of being tiuown into the river, as in the preceding rite, 
is deposited by the chief mom ner in a tomb about two yards 
long and one broatl, the earth having been excavated for this 
purpose with tlic tribal tool, thu ga /aid la. The face, as above, is 
placed towards tlic north. If tlie deceased was a man, the 
body is laid on the right side of tlie tomb ; if a woman, on the 
left. On enquiring tlic rca.son of thi.s distinction, I was told that 
man and wf)uian were originally a single body, just as now 
man and wife are one flesh, and that the right or stronger half 
belonged to the male, and the left or inferior to the female ; 
it was further explained that when the two halves split 
asunder, each half became a whole and perfect body, one a 
complete man, and the other a complete woman, and that 
the primeval pair thus formed were the first ancestors of man- 
kind. The reader will observe the curious parallel which 
this explanation presents to the Biblical description of the 
process by whicli Iwe was formed out of a rib of Adam 
taken from his left side while he was asleep. It bears an 
indirect te.stimony, too, to ihc value attached by the Kol 
tribes to the monagamous principle, on which we have already 
dwelt. It is further exemplified by the popular Hindu repre- 
sentation of ardhdng tup, the half-lunbed figure, in wlu'ch 
Mahadev and Parbati (the two divinities whose mutual attach- 
ment as man and wife is the theme on every tongue) are 
brought on the Hindu stage as a single body. A kind of cur- 
tain is suspended down the middle of the nose and reacliing 
to the feet, by which tlie entire body is divided into two equal 
parts. On the right side is a half figure of Mahadev witli snakes 
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for Ills hair, a moon drawn on his forehead, a snake round his 
neck, ashes on his face and skin, &c., while on the left side is a 
half figure of his wife, Parbati, dressed out in contrast as a 
handsome and attractive woman, and bedecked witli jewels and 
ornaments.* 

One more burial rite remains to be told, being a development 
from the one last described, and, like this last, frequently 
practised by village Mushaas, They leave the aorpse in the 
ground for six months after sepulture, committing it to the care 
of their guardian goddess, Banaspali ; at the close of the six 
months tlic remains are taken out of the earth and burnt, 
and the ashes are thrown into the river. The cremation 
ceremony tliat is now performed is called lakhari. Some of 
the lowest castes of Hindus, — those that are still halting be- 
tween the custom of earth-scpiilture, handed down from their 
ancestors, and the rite of cremation as taught and practised 
l>y Bral’iraans, — adopt a similar compromise, burying the cori)sc 
in the earth for the first six months and then disinterring 
and buriMiig what remains of it. Those tribes or families who 
practise this ambiguous rite commit the body during the six 
months of sepulture to the care of the carth-goddess, Bhuiyan, 
(so commonly worshippetl by the lower castes), just as 
Miishcras commit it to the forest-goddess, Banaspati, Bansatti, 
Biinsuri, or Bandevi. 

The conclusion suggested by a review of the above varietie.^ 
is that water 'burial and carth-sepiilture were both practised by 
the indigenous races before Brahmanism had come into exist- 
ence, some tribes preferring the one and some the other, while 
cremation was of purely Brahmanical origin. No respectable 
Hindu caste will bury its dead in the earth ; for not only is 
the earth considered an impure element, but earth-burial has 
now become one of the bcadgcs of distinction between Hindus 
and Mahomedans. There is scarcely any Hindu caste, how- 
ever, which will object to water-burial, when cremation cannot be 
carried out ; and even after cremation the ashes are invariably 
thrown upon rivers. For water, in the teaching of Bralimans, 
is next to fire, the purest and most sacred of the elements. 

When the corpse has been disposed of according to the 
mode of burial preferred by each sub-tribe, section, or family, 
something has yet to be done to pacify the departed spirit and 
help it on its way to another world. To this subject we now 
turn. Musheras of Singrauli do nothing in this direction. 
Having left the corpse on the spot where the man or woman 


• Sometimef!, too, in the stone images graven in honor of Mahadev and 
the iwo aie made a single body, ihe right half going to Mahadev 
ana ihe left to Paibati. 
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died, they go away (as we have shewn) to some other place, 
trusting that, as they take no relic of the deceased with them, 
the ghost will not follow, All other Mush^ras arc careful to 
perform obsequies to the dead ; but the nature of the obse- 
quies varies according to the mode in which the corpse is 
disposed of. 

Musheras of the Son valley (who dispose of the corpse by 
simply throwing at into the river), make an offering of food 
and water every day, for some nine days in succession, at the 
foot of a deodar tree, — the nearest one they can find to the 
spot from which the body was thrown. The soul of the dead 
is believed to reside in this tree, so long as the obsequies are 
continued ; and from this tree the ghost descends to receive 
the offerings. The offerings are usually made at midday and 
are presented by the chief mhurner, that is, by the man who 
threw the corpse into the river. They consist generally of 
cooked rice mixed with lioney, the flesh of tortoise, and the 
eggs of tortoise, the flesh of the goh or lizard, the flesh of 
the sahi or porcupine, tlie flesh of the boar, the flesh of the 
kckra or river crab, — all kinds of flesh in fact wliich the man 
or woman while living considered a luxury. Different offer- 
ings arc presented on different days ; not all at once. 

Musheras of the Kalwari jungle (who before throwing the 
corpse into the river lay it decently out, cover the loins with 
<;]oth, place the head towards the north, and put fire in the 
f^ce) perform the same kind of obsequies as the preceding, 
but with more system and formality. Instead of presenting 
the offerings at the foot of a deodar tree, they present them at 
the spot on which the body was laid out before it was thrown 
into the river. For the first four days the offerings are laid 
at the south end of the spot, — that at which the feet of the 
deceased were laid — and the offerings during these days con- 
sist of rice-beer, rice-pancakes mixed with honey, the flesh of 
tortoise, and the eggs of tortoise. At the time of presenting 
the offerings, the mourner repeats the following words, all in 
the Mush^ra language : — 

Timro. hutmu, Tndra hadariya potis^ 

Boglo inagno pokpa bahru baL 

^'Come, O dead one, from the palace of Indra, come and eat 
“the food of this world, take it and return (to thy palace).’' 
The offerings remain for some time at the spot where they 
are laid ; after which the mourner removes them to his own 
cave or resting place (in which he is forced to live apart 
during the continuance of these rites), cooks the flesh and rice, 
threws one mouthful on the fire for the dead, addressing him 
again in the same words, and then takes his own meal of 
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what remains. From the 5th to the 8th day the same process 
is repeated ; but the offerings during these days are placed on 
the %vest side of the spot, the diet remaining the same as 
during the four days preceding. On the 9th day the offerings 
are placed on the north side, that is, the part where the head 
of the deceased was laid, and the flesh diet is now changed 
from tortoise to crab. This is continued till the 12th day. On 
the 13th day the offerings are placed on the Ctis^ side and the 
flesh diet is changed from crab to porcupine. This is continued 
for one day more. On the 15th day the mourner goes no 
more to the spot, but after being shaved re-visits his family, 
who then with the Pathari or tribal priest solemnize “ a feast 
of the dead ” consisting chiefly of ricc-beer and hogs’ flesh, the 
choicest of all diets to a Musin^ra, whetlier dead or alive. 

Musheras of Pipri and the surrounding country (who practise 
earth sepulture in combination with water-burial and crema- 
tion) perform the same rites in all essential respects as the 
preceding, with only one difference. Here, there is an actual 
tomb, and not merely a piece of ground roughly marked off 
on which the body was temporarily laid before it was thrown 
into the river. On the first day a flag is fixed at the foot of 
the grave, that is, at the south end, where the feet of the dead 
are placed. On the fifth day a second flag is fixed on the west 
side ; on the loth day a third is fixed on the north side, that is, 
at the head of the body ; and on the 13th day, a fourth is fixed 
on the east side. These four flags arc not removed, and they 
serve to mark tlie spot where the body is laid as a vantage ground 
for future offering.s to be paid periodically in the course of the 
year following the burial. 

Some account must now be given of the means employed 
by the chief mourner for purifying himself from the contagion 
of death or (to speak more correctly) from the evil spirits who 
flit about a corpse. Having paid all the offerings due to the 
dead, he is at liberty to consider what is due to himself, and 
to take steps for rendering himself fit for re-admission to his 
family from whom, up till now, he has been compelled to live 
apart as unclean, remaining in some hole or corner, or under 
some tree, and subsisting on what remained from the offerings 
paid each day to the dead. Those Musheras, who simply leave 
tlie corpse in the jungle and perform no obsequies to the dead, 
do not require and do not undergo any purifying rite. But the 
case is different witli those who have touched and handled 
the corpse, either by throwing it into the river or washing it 
with the river water, or binding it round with cloth, or putting 
fire to its face, or burying it in the earth, and who have con- 
tinued ever since in clo.se proximity to the abode of death 
in order to pay the customary offerings. 
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The first purifying rite consists in shaving the head/ or tlie 
head and face, — a practice to which a large number of parallels 
could be adduced, if necessary, from many different races. 
The shaving must be performed, not by the mourner himself, 
but by the brother of his mother, .or by some son of that 
biotlier, or by the husband of his motlier’s sister, or by some 
son of his mother’s sister. When the shaving has been com- 
pleted, the shaved man and his shaver boil some strips of bark 
torn from an Asan or deodar tree, and after straining off the 
fibre wash tlieir face and body in the sacred water. He 
is then at last fit to re-enter the family cave or hut. After 
he has been tlius re-admitted, a further ceremony, as described 
below, is performed by a Pathari or tribal priest, or if no Pathari 
can be found, by the son or husband of the chief mourner’s 
sister, or by the son or husband of his father’s sister, The 
Pathari or his substitute recites the following lines (all in the 
Musliera language), in praise of the dead : — 

Utram kuiya jif^dar bcrlis huiyn hiitma kuy 

Tatilis Indi a hadaria hutniu utram kuiya kuiya jigdar ku j 

Tanlis Indra madariya hutmu chtmlan iiplan kero ku 

I ml is Indra niadar hit hirmis potU hutmu thnran bhu 

Tiplo hutmu Indra madar potis mahar magnu potis timran bhu 

Tipio Indra niadar hutniu potis hit timran bhu 

Bhuiya niig/in kuiya ku 

Utnzm kuiya bcrlis jigdar huiya hutmu ku. 

Having performed the obsequies to the dead, the son has 
“ dismissed his own ; hurrah. The dead has gone to the palace 
“ of Indra ; the son has performed the obsequies ; hurrah. The 
“ dead has gone to the court of Indra, and beholds the dances 
“ of the heavenly dancing girls. The King Indra enquires, P'rom 
“ what place, O dead one, has thou come hither ? The dead 
“ one answers, I have come, O king from the world below. The 
“ king says to the dead, Thou hast come hither, thou hast done 
“ well ; hurrah ! The son having performed the obsequies has 
“ dismissed his own : hurrah !” VVhen these words are finished, 
the mourner touches the ground with his forehead before the 
Pathari or his substitute in acknowlegment of the blessing paid 
to the departed one. 

Then lastly comes ‘*the feast of the dead,” which (as we 
stated a page or two back) takes place on the 15th day, at the 
clo.se of the long series of offerings paid during the 14 days 
previous. As the chief mourner through whom the offerings 
were paid is now pure, and has been re-introduced into the 
family cave or hut, he is an important guest in this banquet. 
Another honoured guest in the same feast is the Pathari, or 
in the absence of a Pathari, the male relative or connection 
who acted as his substitute. Another honoured guest is the 
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bard or reciter, called Panwdriya, who, if the family can afford 
the cost, is usually invited at such times to relate or sing the 
national legends in connection with the exploits of Makard “ the 
Kol Chenrdr or Chanddr ” and of his valiant son, Deosi, who 
after founding the Mush^ra tribe and completing his career 
on earth, ascended into the palace of Indra. But the most 
honoured guest at these feasts is one who.se presence, though 
not visible to the eyes, is real to the mind’s eye of the ban- 
queters— the ghost of the departed one himself, ff the ghost 
has been admitted, as they hope, into the Court of Indra, 
it comes down to smell the effluvia of roast pork and rice-beer 
pre-sented in its honour. If, on the other hand, it has not gone 
to Indra, but has been detained in the lower regions of the 
air, it is much gratified by this family banquet, and is less likely 
to become a persecuting goblin.* , 

In our account of the above rites, we have described them 
as they are performed for a married man. For a married wo- 
man they are not quite the same in certain details ; and for 
boys or girls who die unmarried the ceremonies of every kind are 
of a much lighter nature. For a married woman the daily 
offerings, made between the day of the death and that of the 
final fiineral feast, are continued for nine days only, whereas 
for a man they are continued for 14 days. The explanation 
given is that the woman carries the child for 9 months before 
it is born, whereas the father keeps his son witli him for 14 or 
15 years, that is, till he is old enough to marry and go out and 
maintain him.self independently in the forest. In some parts 
the period of mourning for a married woman is extended from 
9 days to_ 12 ; and the explanation tl>en is that 3 more days 
are added in recognition of three days of weakness and suffering 
attending child-birth. Thus, in the case of the married womair. 


• The following example of an immense funeral banquet given on the 
burial d ly of the Duke of Norfolk in 1554. is worth qn ning as a specimen 
of what ^*a feast to the dead could be only some three centuries ago in 
England 

The 1st day of October 1554 was buried the Noble Duke of Norfolk 
at a place called Fremynghame Church, and there was a goodly hearse of 
of wax as I have seen in these days, with a dozen of banner rolls of the 
progeny (that is, ancestral descent), 12 dozen of penselles, 12 dozen sco 
chyons and with standards and 52 coais-of-arms and a banner of damask 
and 3 banners of images and many mourners, and a great dole, and after 
great dinner (for the furnishing of which dinner were killed 40 great oxen 
and 100 sheep and 60 calves, besides venison, swans and cranes, capon, 
rabbits, pigeons, pikes and other previsions both flesh and fish.) There 
were also great plenty of wine and of bread and beer, as great plenty as 
had ever been known, both for rich and poor : all the country came thither, 
and a great dole of money there were bestowed upon the poorer sort. ■■ .iii^ 

(Fxtract from diary of Henry Maclyn, Citizen of London : quoted in 
Quarterly Review^ April 1887.) 
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the final “ feast of the dead" which closes the days of mourn- 
ing, takes place either on the loth or the I3lh day ; while that 
for a man takes place on tlie 15th day. Again, there is a dis- 
tinction as to the amount of hair to be shorn off, before the 
mourner can be considered pure enough to be re-admitted into 
his family. If the deceased was a man, it is necessary that he 
should be relieved of his beard and whiskers as well as of the 
hair of his head. If the deceased was a woman, it is enough 
that he should part company with the hair of his head only ; 
for, as a woman has no beard and whiskers, there is no 
need (they think) to have such appendages shorn off on her 
account. 

All that now remains to be said regarding the funeral rites 
is that in some parts, or wherever the family can bear the cost, 
the worship of the dead does not cease with the final funeral 
feast held on tlie loth, 13th or iSth day, but is continued 
periodically in the year following. The rule generally observed 
is to make an offering once a quarter ; — at the close of the first 
quarter, the same offerings as those given in the first and three 
following days after the death ; at the close of the second quar- 
ter, the same as those given on the Sth and four following days ; 
at the close of the third quarter, the same as that given on the 
loth and two following days ; at the close of the fourth quar- 
ter, the same as that given on the I3lh and 14th days. These 
offeriiigs arc made at the four flags in succession, each quarterly 
offering at its appropriate flag, as was shown above. 

We turn now to the ceremonies connected with tl)e birth and 
naming of children. To understand the foundation and mean- 
ing of the lustral rites connected with birth, it should be under- 
stood that, according to the belief universally prevalent in India, 
among all tribes and castes alike, whether Brahmanized or not, 
and among all classes of Mahainmedans also, the air is peopled 
with innumerable unseen spirits, (called in India bhuts or prets), 
whicli are ready at all times to attack the living, and especially 
at times of child-birth, when the tender age of the child and 
the weakened state of the mother render them most open to 
attack. As Milton lias said : — 

Millions of spiritual bein^rs walk the earthy 

Unseen^ both when we wake, and when 7ve sleep. 

To protect the child in the earliest days of infancy, and 
give it a better equipment for combating the arts of evil spirits 
in after life, spells, talismans, incantations, exorcisms, purify- 
ing rites, and propitiatory offerings are the means employed 
by the head of the family, or by the priest, whom he engages. 
Wherever the belief in spirits prevails, there we may be certain 
of finding the practise of baptismal rites, which in the early 
stages of culture, arc directed merely to the expulsion of evil 
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spirits, and in the higher to the removal of the birth-sin which 
has been inherited from our first parents. 

I am not able to distinguish, as I have done in the case of 
marriages and burials, between the baptismal rites observed 
in different localities or in different sections of the tribe. 

As soon as labour commences, a fire is lighted near the wo- 
man and kept burning till tlie labour is over. Into this fire ricc- 
grain and rice-straw arc immediately thrown ; and as soon as 
the child is born, its body is gently rubbed over w/th the ashes 
by the woman who acts as midwife, ivr., the child's paternal 
aunt. The cord, as soon as it is cut, is put with the after-birth 
into anotlier fire kept burning at the door of the hut or cave ; 
a curious analogy to which is furnished in certain Irish folk 
sayings current at the present day, in one of which it is said 
that “ an after-birth must be burned to preserve the child from 
the fairies," the fairies being in this instance evil-hearted gob- 
lins, whose propensities are the same as those of Indian bhiits!'^ 
The hair of a bear and a slip of wood torn from an asan or 
deodar tree are kept inside the hut, so long as the woman and 
child remain there. For one whole day and night at least a 
peacock's feather is dropped occasionally into the fire, which 
is still kept burning at the mouth of the hut. From the se- 
cond to the tenth day, if the child is a male, or to the fifteenth 
if it is a female, some powder of the burnt chiraunji nut is 
rubbed occasionally on its body ; the longer period being 
deemed necessary for the female on account of its power of 
resistance to maligant spirits being considered less. When all 
these ceremonies are completed, the mother and child have 
a final purifying bath in water mixed with the ashes of rice- 
straw. 

Sometimes, however, these ceremonies, owing to the absence 
of material or want of preparation, are not carried out in their 
entirety, and there are some families which arc less careful in 
these matters. If the womun prefers to get up and go about as 
usual, as soon as the child is born, she can do so. But she takes 
care to carry a lighted brand with her wherever she goes, for 
some ten days at least, after which the fire brand is discarded, 
and the mother and child undergo a final bath as above. 

The ceremony, then, whether carried out in the complete or 
incomplete form, is in the main a mode of baptism by fire com- 
bined with baptism by water ; but greater efficacy is evidently 
ascribed to the former, since fire is the element used at the time 
of parturition, when the child and mother are in the greatest 
danger from the goblins. The selection of rice-straw and 
rice-grain, with the burnt ashes of which the child is rubbed 


* Folk Lore Record, Vol„ IV., p 104 (Notes on Irish Folk Loie), 
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immediately after its birth, needs no explanation beyond what 
has been stated already rc^^irdinj^ tlie sanctity attaching to this 
grain in the estimation of the Kol tribes. The featliers of a 
peacock as a talisman against evil spirits are much appreciated 
by Hindus, who, in this matter, have perhaps been borrowers 
from the Kols. * Great importance is attached to having the 
bone of a bear in the room : for by this means it is hoped that 
the cliild wiW be protected, to some extent at least, against an 
animal of which Aliishcras have most reason to be jealous or 
afraid on account of its skill in climbing trees and rocks and 
prying into the caves and crannies, where Mushcras dwell, 
and digging roots out of the ground with its cla\vs. It lives 
as Mushcras do, on vegetable products, wild figs, wild plums, 
the flower of the mahwa tree, edible roots, &c , and is clever at 
tinding wild honc}*, which if devours with avidity. It is there- 
fore the Mushcras’ worst rival ; and is sometimes believed to 
be the body, in which men or women, unable after death to 
take their flight into the mansions of India, arc born again. 

< 2 iui* atrruu 7 n 

Armoiinnqiie fttit vn*js.^ qtar ctti^a niienfes 
Pa^ccre equoSy eadem acquiiur id h<fe rcposlos. — /En. VI. 

Many of the hill tribes of Central India hunt and eat the 
hear. Hut Mu.sheras, for the reason given, abstain from 
doing so, 

^ By way of sliewing the nature of baptismal rites as prac- 
tised by a people, who in other respects ttand on a much higher 
level of culture than Mushera.s, yet in regard to baptism and 
its objects hold substantially the same view, we will quote a 
few extracts from an account of the Chinese ceremony given 
by a recent eye witness : — “On the day of birth, a basin con- 
“ taining lighted candles and incense sticks is placed bcnciUh 
“ the bed. rummelo leaves and slips of a fragrant thorn are 
“ suspended over tlie door to ward off evil spirits. . . , On the 
“ third morning the god of the bed is worshipped, and offerings 
“ of vinegar and eggs dyed red arc made. On this day the Taoist 
“ priest, entering the house, passes into the hall, bed-room, and 
“ kitchen, bearing a piece of tlie plant known as wai ts’o, and a 
“bowl of clean water, with which he sprinkles the rooms, 
“chanting at the same time certain liturgies. This ceremony 

♦ The peacock is a snake-ealer ; hence in SaiibUiit called bhujdnga- 
bhuj But evil spirits take the form of snakes, and lienee snakes are much 
dreaded at the time of chilcl-hinh. The peacock has acquired addi- 
tional prominence as a snake killer in the eyes of Hindus, because it is 
the vehicle of Swyam Kiirtika, the brother of Ganesh, and son of Maha- 
deb ; and Swyam- Kartika was distinguished as the destroyer of Rakh- 
shasas or evil demons. Exorcists or medicine men in India make much 
use of peocock’s feathers in their ceremonies for the expulsion of evil 
spirits from the bodies of the possessed. 
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is known as the purification. . . . To prevent the child being 
“ borne off by demons, a fisherman's net is sometimes spread 
over the opening in the mosquito curtains. ... A curious 
“custom prevails in Canton known as* singeing the little pig* ; 
** this is effected by passing the child several times over a fire of 
“charcoal, &c. Tlje rite of singeing the little pig, as theCliinese 
term it, presents a curious parallel to what was practised in 
Scotland for several centuries after the Christian rite of bap* 
tism had superseded tlie pagan one. On their return from 
church “ they take the newly baptised infant, and vibrate it 
“gently three or four times over a flame, saying thrice, Let the 
“ flame consume thee now or never.’* * 

Musheras of the plains have not, in all cases, retained the 
same baptismal rite as those in the hills. They still light a fire 
against the mother at the time of labour, keep a fire burning 
at the mouth of the hut. and place much reliance on the feathers 
of a peacock. But they do not keep the bone of a bear inside 
llie hut j for bears are no longer to be found in their wild 
state in the plains of India, and hence tl.ey arc not feared as 
rivals ; and instead of washing the motlier and child with water 
mixed with the ashes of rice-straw, they have, in many places, 
adopted the custom followed by some of the lowest ca.stes in 
Indian villages, of rubbing the body of the mother and child 
with wine. As parallels to such washings, wc may quote the 
Burmese custom, by which the head of the infant is bathed in 
a decoction of the soap acacia, and the Figian custom, by 
which for fourteen days at least after birth “ the mother and 
child are covered from head to foot with turmeric, with which 
“their clothes are also smeared ; a precaution,** (as the Scotch 
authoress explains), “ against the devices of certain evil 
“spirits, of whom many of the converts still stand in as great 
“ awe as many a devout old Highlander docs of the bogies and 
“warlocks of our own mountains.*'t 

For the naming of a ifia/e child the following customs are 

* (Folk Lore Juurnal.) July and September 1887. pp.224— 5. Drand’s Popu- 
lar Antiquities, p. 338. Edit. 1877. The following extract from an old English 
writer, who lived in A. D. i66o, and described the survivals of heathenism, 
shew what the people really thought about baptism before and after the Chris • 
tian rite was established : — * Exorcisms were used by the ancients on per- 
sons to be baptised, whereby they adjured the Devils to go out of the per- 
son to be baptised, and took on them to blow out the evil spirit, that the 
Holy Spirit ini^ht be admitted.’ Quoted in p. 131 <»f Remains of Genii- 
lisme and Judaisme by J. Aubrey, R. S. S., London 1881. In the earliest 
edition of the Prayer Book, (if 1 remember tight), the words spoken by the 
priest at the time of baptism are “ In the name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, 1 exorcise thee, O evil spirit, and command thee to 
come out of this child.’' 

t Forbes* British Burma, edit. 1878, p. 67. At Hume in P'igi, edit. iSSf, 
by Mrs. Gordon Curnming, Vul 11 , p; 124. 
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observed. On the day fixed for the naming a sacrifice is offered 
to Barkd Bab&, ‘‘ the grandfather/' Deosi, the founder of the 
tribe. Two names are given j one being the name of some 
Devi, or rather a name selected from among the numerous 
titles by which the Devi or indigenous goddess is known, such as 
Banjari, Nikundi, Bahiya, Britiya, Mohani, Rankini, &c. The 
other name is taken from the tree, near or under which the child 
was born, oj from some hill near which, or on which the family 
reside. Thus, if a male child is born under a jigan tree, it is 
called Jignu. Possibly in this custom we may see the germ of 
totemism on the male side, which, though undeveloped among 
Mush(:ras so far as I can discover, is found among certain other 
Kol tribes in Chutia Nagpur. 

The name given to a daughter is fixed by the mother, accord- 
ing to her own fancy, l^iere is no ceremony of any kind 
attending the giving of the name, and no rule regulating the 
selection. The following are among the names commonly 
given to females: Birrin', Mughni, Ghanni, Kumdni, Jajiyd. 
But I am unable to trace their meaning. 

IV. 

The religion of Mush(5ras, to which several allusions have 
incidentally been made already, consists in the veneration of 
natural objects, human souls, and divine spirits. The founda- 
tion of all is the belief in the survival and separate existence 
of the individual human soul after it has parted from the 
body.* Hence arises the worship of deified ancestors. Hence 
life and personality are imputed to inanimate things, which, if 
they strike the mind of the observer with any unusual senti- 
ment of awe, terror, love or gratitude, are regarded as deities 
and sometimes propitiated with offerings, lienee Devas, or 


* That the belief in the separate existence of the human soul is 
at the bottom of all these notions has been well shewn by the late Captain 
Forbes in his account of the Kaiens of liiitibh Burma, p. 272-3 of British 
Burma, ** The most important point is that which teaches the existence 
of a soul or spirit in every object, animate and inanimate, in the most 
“ insignificant and the mightiest in nature, • ♦ • ♦ • Not only animals, trees 
and plants have their separate and individual ** kal6s (souls), but spears, 
knives, arrows, stones, &c. It would seem to be simple self or indivi- 
“ duality, the ego of the metaphysicians, ♦ • • • • The kali is constantly 

** in the habit of wandering forth from its body, and its continued absence 
“ would cause death. This idea gives tise to fuithcr beliefs in //rerr/j or 
** spirits, who lie in wait to seize and devour these errant **ka]fis ; '* and in 
the wees ” or sorcerers, who have the power of summoning back the 
“ wandeiiers even from the land of shadows." It will be seen below that 
Mushdias have the same belief in the spirit or soul residing in inanimate 
objects ; the same belief in therets ” or evil spirits wandering about it 
the air ; and the same belief in sorcerers to keep them under proper 
control. 
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divine spirits, conceived after the pattern of human soUls, have 
been placed in command of certain departments of nature 
after which they are usually called. 

Among the objects held sacred by the Mushera tribe are 
rice-grain, certain trees, such as the deodar, asan, mahwa, 
bamboo, &c,, fire, rivers, and the tribal tool (gahclala). To 
these we must add the place known in their legends as the 
fort of Pipri, where buffaloes arc still sacrificed by»the present 
owner, a Cliattri of tlie Gharvvar clan, in memory of the 
Chander or Cherii heroes, the first occupants of the site, and 
the ancestors of Musht^ras. 

Of the sanctity attached to rice-grain, examples have been 
given alread3^ In the marriage rites, as we have seen, the 
union of ^’outh and maid is effecterl by tlieir eating ricc-paslc 
or gruel together. In the baptismal rite the new-born babe 
is rubbed over with the ashes of ricc-grain and ricc-straw. In 
the burial rites fire, fed with ricc-straw, is applied to the face 
of the corpse, and rice pancakes smeared over with honey 
are given as food offerings to the souls of the dead. There 
is scared}' an}' kind of food cooked by others than them- 
selves, which Mushera.s wdll not cat. Yet an exception is 
usually made of rice, which must be cooked at tlicir own 
fire and no other. * Some families are so punctilious in regard 
to the sanctity of cooked rice, that if llie shadow of an 
outsider passes across this food, they con.sider it pidlulcd and 
not fit to be eaten. 

The trees most venerated by the hillmen of the tribe arc 
the deodar, in which the souls of the dead reside, wliile offer- 
ings are being paid to them ; the asan, on which the tussar 
worm is fed under the special guardianship of their goddess- 
mother, Banaspati ; the b<imboo whose clump is believed 
to be the shrine of the same great goddess at the time of 
her periodical worship ; the mahwa, wild fig, and chiraunji, 
whose flower, fruit, and nut respectively are much valued as 
food : and the mahul tree, from the broad leaves of which they 
manufacture plates and cups, f They make libations of water 
at the foot of the deodar tree, as tlie reader will recollect, 
because the dead man’s soul is believed to enter tliis tree 


* Similarly of the Santals, Colonel Dalton says ; — “ They are not over 
“ particular about food ; hut nothing will induce them to eat rice cooked 
by a Hindu, even by a P»rahman.”— Ethnology of Bengal, p. 214, The 
Santals were originally Khairwdrs, and therefore closely related to the 
Mushdras. 

t On Tree Worship by other hill tribes, compare what Colonel Dalton 
says of the worship of the Mukmurn by the Malers. (Ethnology of Bengal, 
p. 288), the Karm by Oraons, p. 260, and the Mahwd by several tribes. 
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immediately after death. But they are not quite sure that the soul 
ever leaves it : hence the deodar and the deceased are some- 
times regarded as one. In fact the deodar is to Mush^ras what 
the pipal is to Hindus ; and though they will cut its bark 
for the sake of the fibre, which they weave into aprons, they 
abstain from cutting down the tree itself or doing it further injury. 

Musheras in the plains, having no deodar to look to, have 
transferred their allegiance to the pipal, the ficus religiosa of 
the Hindus. They have also acquired the Hindu reverence 
for the datura and marigold plants, both sacred to Mahadev, 
whom they designate, however, as Bhairon, and for the tulsi 
plant, sacred to Vishnu, of whose history and attributes, how- 
ever, they know nothing, I have seen a Mushdra hamlet in 
which these plants had been carefully reared round a clay 
lingum in honour of Bhairon, and two broken figures of an 
elephant intended to represent Kali, whom the people of the 
liamlet were beginning to place on a par with Banaspati herself. 
Thus, by a few slight changes, the Mushera creed is brought 
into the same groove with that of Hindus, 

Fire is the most sacred of elements, and is used (as we have 
seen) in preference to water for expelling malignant spirits 
at the time of child-birth, and thus preventing them from 
entering into the body of the babe, or exchanging it for some 
imp of their own. Great sanctity, too, is ascribed to fire at the 
tijiie of lighting a brick-kiln, where the Banmanush or “ Man 
of the Forest,” summoned for this duty from his rude hut 
or hamlet outside the village, extracts pure and new fire in 
honour of Banaspati by the friction of wood on wood. The 
mental attitude of the savage at such times is on the same 
level with that of the Arya fire-priest of the Vedic age, who 
sang the praises of the fire-god, Agni, as he twirled a hard 
stick in the groove of a softer one : — “ Let us bring this mother 
“ of the people ; let us rub out this Agni, as was done by 
" the men of old.” Here the aboriginal creed finds touch 
with ancient as well as with modern Hinduism : for tlie Vedic 
rite, to which we have just alluded, is reproduced at the pre- 
sent day by Brahmans of the Agnihotri class, who in kindling 
a new fire to their family gods use the same process, and regard 
the sudden outburst of the flame with the same sense of awe, as 
does the Mushdra savage in kindling a brick kiln to his tribal 
goddess. 

Mush(fras and their congeners have great respect for rivers. 
The reader will remember the anecdote of the Savari woman, 
who carried her husband’s bones for over 100 miles in order to 
throw them into the Ganges ; and how Musheras of almost every 
class wash the bodies of the dead in river water before they 
bury them in the earth, and how some Musheras dispense with 
VOL. LXXXVI.] 17 
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(>ai th sepulture altogether by throwing corpses at once into rivers 
In fact no burial of any kind, not even that of earth sepulture 
takes place except on the bank of a river. The Son with its 
tributaries is the sacred stream of Musheras, as the Koel is to 
Kharrias and the Damudar to Santdls. “ Nature-worship/' says 
Mr. Tylor, “ reaches its climax among the Bodo and Dimal 
“ tribes of the north-east of India, to whom the local rivers 

are the local deities, so that men worship acco-ding to their 
“ watersheds, and the map is a pantheon.*' * Thus river-wor- 
ship is indigenous to North-Eastern as well as to Central India; 
and there is little reason to doubt that the river-worship now so 
prevalent among all classes of Hindus in the great Gangr^ic 
plain, took its rise from the indigenous tribes who rlt. 
there before the advent of the Aryas or their dcscendatvelt 
These indigenous tribes still form, as 1 think, the bulkof thes. f 
hitants of the plains of Upper India, although now theiha- 
scarcely be recognized under the multiplicity of castes intty can 
by the influence of Brahmanical teaching and exam'^vhich, 
have been gradually distributed and transformed. •'*, they 

The tribal tool (t\te ^^n/Z/d/ir) receives a more specifljv 
than any of the objects above named ; and this, worship 
Musheras even more markedly than by hillmcr<>/ village 
night of the Divvali, (the annual festival of lights<./On the 
Hindu caste pays worship to the tool, instrum^^^c” every 
by which it lives), every Mushera family does ho^r symbol 
great tribal tool as to a divine and conscioiivjtj»cin/S‘c to the 
man or eldest male member of the hoiiseUsf d y ^ head- 
or leader to the rest. A large leaf-plate ps priest 

floor of the hut made of dliak leaves, about on the 

five and a half long, so that it may be large and 

the entire breadth and length of the galuiala. receive 

is laid upon this leaf-altar, where it is covered'^ WfirnL . 
flowers or with chaplets of flowers, such as are placed by Hin- 
dus over the stone symbol of Mahadev and over the heads and 
necks of their idols. In front of the tool thus garlanded, a piece 
of ground is smeared with river water. On that purified spot 
the chief worshipper takes his seat, liglits the Diwali lamp, 

• Pniniiive Cuiuiic, vol. 11 i93- Laii. iS 7 i- C^lon-l Daitt)M says of ilie 
Damudar, that it is “ the terrestrial object most venerated by the Santals.’* 
—Ethnology of Bengal, p. 208 . 

t I am aware that there in one hymn in the Rig Veda, devoted to 
the praise of the river-sysiems of ihe Panjab and of the Gangeiic valley. 
But the allusion to the Ganges shew that the hymn is not among the most 
ancient in the collection ; and it must be remembered that the Aryas had 
by that time became Indo-Atyans, that is, had become very much changed 
by intermixture with aboriginal blood. It is well known that the author 
of one of the Vedic hymns was the son of an aboriginal woman by a man 
who called himself an Ai ya. 
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«tid propitiates the instrument with offerings of roots, fruits, 
and leaves brought fresh from the jungle, and with the roasted 
flesh of the or lizard. He then addresses his unconscious 
deity with the following hymn, the words of which are in a 
rough form of Hindi : — 

Deoai kc aanf^hatiyd ho saniai kardln 
Tu bhal bhayo sanghaiiyd ho jo jo un kin 
T^hrcn to mamisaiya se sab kuchh un kin 
Sakai band kc biraiyd ho tuk hin diheyo chinh 
Sab/ti hhdnli kc akiruuin kar tuhin jib lin 
Waisai more sani^hatiyd ho mohkd di chinh, 

O friend to DeoSi, thou didst every work for him. Thou 
wast a good friend to him in all that he did. He did all 
“ things by thy might alone. By thee he learnt to distinguish 
all the plants of the forest. • By thee he took the life of every 
‘‘ kind of Ahir. So be thou a friend to me also, and enable me 
“to distinguish (the forest plants.)** On the completion of this 
address every member of the household bows his head to the 
earth before the tool ; and all partake of the flesh of the 
lizard slain and roastc(j in its honor. If the tool were not 
thus worship[)ed, it would fail them (as they think) in the 
search for drugs, roots, snakes, &c., for the following year. 

The place most sacred to Musheras, as the reader already 
knows, is the fort of Pipri, or rather the site on which the ori- 
ginal fort once stood, when Makara, the Kol Chander and 
]tithcr of Deosi, was king of the fort and the surrounding coun- 
try. In our account of the origin of the Mushera tribe we have 
already shewn liow Loi ik the Ahir defeated and slew Makara 
and ploughed up the site of Pipri with asses, and how Musheras 
still attemj^t to rc-occupy it, but are prevented by their old 
enemies, the Ahirs, But it frequentl}^ happens in India that a 
spot renowned in ancient fable or story gathers to itself after a 
time a new set of legends which gradually replace the old ones 
and send them into oblivion, * This has been the case with 
Pipri. It is only amongst Ahirs and Musheras, and not amongst 
them universally, that tlie original traditions connected with 
Pipri have survived. The very name “ Pipri *’ has been 


• As a parallel to this we may refer to the tomb of Sayyad Sal.ar, 
near Bahvaich, in the north of Oudh. This was originally a temple 
called H^lark, signifying the Infant Sun, to which Hindus in pre-Malto- 
medan times used to resort as a cure for blindness. Of the reality of this 
fact there can be no doubt. For the event is related in the family records, 
of the Bhinga Rajas, by whom this Sun Temple was built ; and there can be 
scarcely any doubt that the town Bahraich has been called after Bh.idrk. 

But all is now changed. The old history of Bdl^ik. like the old story of 
Pipri, has been forgotten by the masses ; and the story of Sayyad Salar, 
tl»e Mahomedan freebooter, who attacked Bahraich and was buried iu^ 
B;Udik, has taken its. place. 
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superseded by ** Saktisgarh,” and a new fort has sprung up in the 
place of the old. The new legends which have now become 
current are thus described in the Government Gazetteer.^ “ The 
“ Saktisgarh village is only interesting from its connection with 
“ the fort of Sakat Singh, erected by him to control the Kols 

“ in the reign of Akbar Around this fort there is a con- 

siderable enclosed on two sides by projecting hills, and 

** towards the plain by a rampart and ditch, which must have 
“ formed a refuge for the neighbourhood in times of invasion. 
“ But in these quiet days there is nothing left in the whole area 
but a few small huts and the foundations of a small sane- 
tuary. The building has a legend connected with it. It is 
related that the spot first chosen for the fort was in incon- 
venient proximity to a cave, whqre dwelt a herihit of peculiar 
“ sanctity named Sidh Nath. The holy man, perceiving the 
commencement of preparations, threatened to brii>g a curse 
upon both builder and building, unless he were left in peace, 
“ and the present site which he pointed out, chosen. Sakat 
“ Singh, in agreeing, begged the saint to take the fort under 
** his protection and to reside within its precincts. The hermit, 
however, while blessing the undertaking, declined to move, 
“ but permitted his brother, Bhiipat Nath, to go and live there, 
and it was for him that the sanctuary was built. There is 
“ another curious superstition connected with the fort. The 
members of the Gaharwar chiefs family invariably slaughter 
a buffalo at the outer gate on the occasion of their first 
entry into the fort. The story to which this refers is of 
an unsuccessful attempt to take the fort by an aboriginal 
^ chieftain named Mohan Badi. Mohan was killed in the 
attempt ; but his spirit, a very malevolent ghost, continued 
“ to haunt the place. The holy Sidh Nath exorcised the 
intruder by the sacrifice referred to, and the custom has 
“ been kept up till the present day.” It is not difficult to 
detect in these modern legends certain marks of continuity 
with those of the more ancient date. The Kols, who required 
to be “ controlled in the reign of Akbar,” may well have been 
Mushdras still figting with Ahirs : for in the adjoining plains 
of the Mirzapore and Benares Districts, those who are re- 
corded as Kols in the Census Reports are undistinguishable 
from Mush^ras, and sometimes the Mushdras of that locality 
are even called by the name of Kol, Again, “ the aboriginal 
“ chief, who tried to take the fort, but was killed in the 
“ attempt,*^ and whose ghost haunted the place for some time 
afterwards, may have well been a Mushdra, or at least a chief 
with a large following of Mushdras. The buffalo sacrifice 

• See. p. 223, of N. IV» P. vol. XIV. 1883, 
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which the Gharwar Chattri chief, who now owns the fort, has 
still to perform on making his first entry into it, was, and still is, 
peculiarly an institution of the Kol tribes of Chander and Khair- 
war ; and the Khairwars I regard as the ancestors of the Chattri 
clan now known as Gharwar, Such a sacrifice is so entirely 
opposed to the Hindu religion, that wc may be sure no Hindu 
hermit could have either performed it himself or ordered a 
Chattri to do so. It would appear, that the Ahirs were eventually 
driven froin the place by some Chattri warrior of the Gharwar 
clan, who then took possession of it and whose descendants have 
retained it ever since. The buffalo sacrifice now offered to 
“ an aboriginal chieftain ” named Mohan Badi may well be 
in continuation of the buffalo sacrifices offered to the ghosts 
of Makara and Deosi, the ancient occupants and rulers of the 
fort.* • 

I may, perhaps, be allowed to make one more digression 
regarding Pipri before leaving it. Colonel Dalton quotes the 
following narrative from a Santal, who was explaining to him 
the half legendary, half mythical, origin of his tribe : — “ A 
“ wild goose coming from the great ocean alighted at Ahiri- 
** Pipri, and there laid two eggs. From these two eggs a male 
and female were produced, who were the parents of the 
^ Santal race. From Ahiri-Pipri our progenitors migrated to 
" Hara Dutti, and there they greatly increased and multiplied ^ 
** and were called Kharwars. Thence they removed to Khaira- 
garh and Harrud Garhi, and eventually settled in Chai Champa 
in the Hazaribagh District where they remained for several 
generations.** Commenting on this. Colonel Dalton re- 
marks “ I am unable to identify Ahiri-Pipri ; but Khaira- 
garh and Chai ChampA are in the Hazaribagh District and 
to Chai Champd remote Santals, as well as those in this 
“ district, frequently allude.**“f“ Not even the Santals, how- 
ever, could tell him where or what Ahiri-Pipri was, or relate 
any legends concerning it. The “ Ahiri-Pipri ** of Santal tra- 
dition is evidently the Pipri which was captured by the Ahirs 
under their king Lorik. The Santals, then called by the 
name of Kharvvdr, (for Kharwdrs were the allies and friends 
of Cherus in their battles with the Ahirs), must have left 
Pipri under some leader of their own, after the conquest of 
the Pipri kingdom by the Ahir, Lorik, just as Mush^ra.s did 
under their own leader, Deosi ; the former going forth into 

* It may be remarked in ihU place ihai die Rajah of Tilohi, in the Kai 
Bareli district, Oudh, (the second head of the Khanpuria clan of Chattris) 
sacrifices a buffalo every third year by ancestral custom. Does not this 
shew to what source we should look for the ancestry of some of the 
Chattri clans ? 

t Ethnology of Bengal, p. 209 and 211. 
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the hills in search of new homes, and the latter descending 
into the plains.* When we consider that neither the Santals 
nor Colonel Dalton, nor the author of the Government 
Gazetteer^ from which I quoted in the previous paragrapli, 
knew anything about Pipri, it says much for the toughness 
of popular tradition that the mystery of Ahiri-Pipri ” should 
have been fir.st cleared up by a few ignorant Mushcras living 
far away from the spot in the Partfibgarh district, who repeated 
to me the forgotten history of Lorik and the At)irs, and that 
these men should have been able, although they had never 
seen Pipri or known any one who had seen it, to describe 
it by tradition and tradition only, as accurately as it is 
described by an European eye-witness in the Government 
Gasetteer. The old site of Pipri, now called Saktisgarh, is now, 
as we have seen, in the possession ef a Chattri of the Gharwar 
clan : from which I infer that the Kharvvais or Gharwars, 
though banished from the place by the Ahirs, recaptured it 
some time afterwards, and have held it ever since under a 
GharwAr Rajah of their own, who still maintains the old Kol 
custom of the buffalo sacrifice, notwithstanding the status 
which he now holds as a Hindu Chattri. There is an Ahir 
tribe called Bhurtiya or Bhurautiya, in the Mirzapur hills, 
(and the same tribe or another section of it is to be seen in 
several districts along either side of the Ganges), living with 
their herds of cows and buffaloes, in the very midst of Cherus. 
Kharwdrs, Savaris, and Mushdras. These Ahirs, isolated as 
they are from the rest of their tribe, are probably the descen- 
dants of those Ahirs who captured Pipri under I.orik, and were 
afterwards expelled in their turn by the Kharwars or Ghar- 
wars, the present occupants. 

The animals to which some kind of veneration is paid are 
the monkey by hill Mushdras, and this with the cow by village 
MusheJras. The monkey is not actually worshipped by them, 
nor is the cow by Hindus ; but its life is considered sacred, 
and this is saying a good deal ; for there are very few animals 
which the Mushera in his native hills considers too sacred 
to be eaten, if he is brave enough to hunt them. The sanctity 
attached to the cow by village Mushdras is, as the reader already 
Icnows, entirely foreign to the original instinct of the tribe. 
In fact, according to one of the Kol theories of the origin of 
man, beef was the distinctive food of Kols, vegetables of 
Brahmans, and goats and fish of Sudras-f- The aboriginal 

* The name Santal, accoi ding to Santals themselves, is derived from 
Saont, a forest, in which they settled for a time after leaving Chai Champa ; 

* It was from our long sojourn in Saont, that we took the name of Santal: 
“we were previously called Kharwars.”— Colonel Dalton, p. 210. 
t Colonel Dalton's Eihonology of Bengal, p. 185 . 
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tribes in the North India plains appear to have been distinguish- 
ed into those who did, and those who did not, regard the life 
of tlie cow as sacred ; and perhaps to many of these tribes 
the cow was a totem. Brahmanism, in the process of absorbing 
these tribes, had to choose which side it would take ; and it 
chose that of the cow. Hence all tribes and castes which came 
within Brahmaiiical influence had to recognise the sanctity of this 
animal. Some tribes, like Ahirs, needed no conversion to a 
doctrine which they already held. Others, like Chamars, who 
were cow-killers at first, were taught to abstain from this 
practice, but were still permitted to eat cow carrion, as they do 
to this day. 

From objects, places, and animals we turn to souls, — the 
souls of tlic dead, — invisible beings, who.se existence, however, 
is no more questioned than Ls that of the apes, rivers, trees, &c., 
by which men arc visibly surrounded. That the soul 
survives the body, and enters into some new state of being on 
leaving it, is, or has been an universal instinct of mankind, 
and consequently luj tribe or race of men, however savage or 
ignorant, can be said to be without a religion : for the belief 
in souls or spirits is the source out of wliich all creeds have 
si^rung. The soul on taking its flight from the body may 
wander in the air as a persecuting or beneficent ghost ; or it 
may enter into some other form of bodily existence, such as 
a tree, an animal, or a rock ; or lastly, it may find admission 
•into some state of bliss or Avoe removed altogether from 
earthly scenes. Muslieras have all three forms of faith. We 
have seen already Iiovv the souls of the dead may, as they 
think, enter into a tree or a bear. We have seen, too, how, 
when the obsequies have been duly paid, it may rise to the 
mansions of India, and behold the dances of the celestial 
dancing girls. Of ghosts, bogies and goblins, that is, .souls 
which have left the body in a state of pain or in some other 
unlucky manner, they .stand in the same kind of dread, as 
do all classes of Hindus and Mahoincdans, and (we may add) 
all nations of men throughout the world ; but on the whole 
they are more prone to the veneration of deified ancestral souls 
than to the fear of persecuting ghosts. 

Ancestor worship displays itself not only in the veneration 
paid to Dcosi, the great forefather of the tribe, but in the 
veneration of certain local heroes of less fame, whom Musheras 
in the plains — spreading out, as they have done, from jungle 
to jungle, “ like a creeper from bough to bough,”— have learnt 
to reverence from having come accidentally in their way. p'or 
example, in the forests of the Gonda — Nepal Terai, where 
they have come across the indigenous Tharus, they have learnt 
with them to sacrifice hogs, goats, and capons to a so-called 
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local ancestor named Raja DAngu, who is apparently a 
mere personification of the hills (Dang), under whose shadow 
the Tharus live. Further south in the districts of Gorakhpur 
and Fyzabad, they pay offerings of flesh, rice, and honey to 
Raja Bal or Bhal, the wild man who started into life out of 
the battered corpse of Raja Ben, the far famed king of the 
aboriginal races, — that incorrigible heretic, who would not be 
converted to the teachings of Brahmans, and whose body 
they battered with blades of kusha grass, till a babe sprung 
out of it. The child thus produced was so hideous, that he 
was immediately banished into the forest, w'herc he became 
the founder of several forest tribes. Another local ancestor 
is one Maganpal, to whom the Mushdras of Barabanki do 
homage under the title of Banraj, or Forest King, — some 
celebrated liuntcr, we may suppose, whose name was once a 
talisman among the wild tribes of that district, before it had 
been wholly denuded, as it now is, of the natural forest. 

But the ancestor to whom the widest reverence is paid, 
and w'hose name is one of the closest bonds of union between 
all sections of the Mushera tribe, both in the hills and plains, 
is Deosi. We have seen already how. on the day of the final 
marriage feast, when all the ceremonies have been completed, 
and the youth and maid are one, he is invoked to come down 
from the palace of Indra, and “eat the food of this world 
“ and bestow his blessing on the bride and bridegroom and 
how, on the completion of funeral rites, when the chief mourner 
has returned to his family, a tribal bard is called in to relate 
the story of his victories over Ahirs, and his ascent to the 
palace of India, He is specially worshipped as the god who 
presides over luinting and root digging, and the collection of 
forest fruits and flowers. On the birth of a male child it is to 
Deosi that the thank offerings are made by the mother : he 
is thus the god of male offspring. The mode of worship is 
simple, but characteristic. They cut up a goh or lizard, and 
throw the pieces of raw flesh into a river : for it was in a river 
that he himself was buried, and the lizard is the animal which 
he taught his posterity to dig out and eat, and whose fle.sh 
is still chiefly used in paying offerings to the dead. At the 
time of throwing the flesh offerings to Deosi, he is invoked in 
the following words (all in Hindi) : — 

Jahdn katon harh bttrhtvd ho to yah ka IS 

Bark bark monhin aherwa dc mome pajnvd U, 

“ Wherever thou rnayest be, Oh father, accept this offering. 
“ Grant me bountiful prey, and accept my worship.” Thus 
Deosi, though once a mere mortal who was killed by an Ahir, 
is now a god, spiritualized and unseen, of ubiquitous presence, 
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With power to bless the union of man and wife and to grant 
success in hunting. 

There is one more ancestor whose spirit is worshipped by a 
portion of the tribe, — the Dolkarhas — who, as we have explained 
above, have become detached from the parent stem through 
eating forbidden flesh (the flesh of the horse), and following 
the forbidden occupation of palki-carrying. This ancestor, as 
the reader will remember, is Anseri, a merely eponymous name 
signifying the Divider. He, like Deosi, has been deified, and 
this under the name of Dula Deo, which is now understood to 
signify the Dooli-god, but was probably an adaptation from 
Dula Deo, the house god of some of the Kol and Gond tribes 
of Central India. The offerings paid to this divinity consist 
of the head of a ram or goat, the eggs of the goh or lizard, 
and a piece of yellow clotjj. These are presented to him on 
a large plate made of dhak leaves. Giir and ghee (treacle and 
clarified butter) are offered to him through fire. The month 
in which these offerings are chiefly paid is Baisdkh (April), 
the commencement of the marriage season amongst Hindus, 
when doolis and palkis are in much request, and when the god 
is therefore especially propitious. 

Much worship is paid among the hill tribes to Bhagwat Deo— 
half tiger and half man — who like the preceding is a deified 
human soul, but not an ancestral one. There is a tragical story 
current among most of these tribes, Gond as well as Kol, of a 
young prince, who on the very night of his wedding day, and 
before he had been received in the bed chamber of his bride, was 
attacked and eaten by a tiger. The ghosts of any other men 
or women who have been slain by tigers have been associated 
with this one, and the collective unit thus formed is the Tiger- 
god, Bhagwat. One peculiarity, however, requires to be noticed. 
The soul of a person who has died a violent death takes its 
agonies with it into the air and becomes a Muf or persecuting 
goblin ; and such a ghost as that of the young prince, who 
was devoured by a tiger on the very night of his wedding, and 
on the eve of consummation, could not be expected to rest. 
But by constant propitiatory offerings even such a ghost as 
this can be pacified at last, and when this happy state has been 
reached, he becomes himself a protecting deity against the 
very animal which destroyed him. Such is the homoeopathic 
instinct of mankind, — an instinct which has expressed itself 
nowhere in greater force or variety than in India.^ The reader 


* As a parallel to Bhagwat, the Tiger-god, we may quote the case of 
Harda Lai, the Cholera-god : — 

Our great Cholera god is Hardnur or Harda LAla, the ghost of some 
ancient worthy who died of the disease. Most villages have a mound 
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will remember the lines addressed to Lycidas, the luckless 
swain who was drowned within sight of land : — 

Henceforth thou art the genius of the shore 
In thy, large recompense, and shnlt be good 

To all that wander in that perilous Aood. 

Bhagwat is worshipped by the slaughter of a buffalo, — the 
lughest honor which a Mushdra can confer upon any deity — 
and one especially suited to the tiger-like propensities of this 
dubious divinity. His worship is not periodical, ♦ and is apt 
to fall into disuse, until some one has been killed and eaten by 
a wild beast, when his aid is again invoked. The buffalo sacri- 
fice to Bhfigwat is an event which brings together a consider- 
able collection of men, and several different households are 
expected to contribute towards the expense. The animal is 
tied, thrown, and decapitated by the headman of the assembly, 
who in one blow cuts through its neck with an axe, called in the 
Mushera tongue ganjam ; for gahddla or spade blade would 
not suffice for such a purpose. The head of the animal is left 
on the altar floor for Bhagwat. The carcass is then divided 
among the contributors of each household ; but a quarter of the 
whole is the perquisite of the Pathari or priest who conducts the 
ceremonies. The spot where the head was left is marked with 
a heap of stones. That spot, together with the land surround- 
ing it, which is marked off with a boundary line, is “a city of 
refuge ” against tigers and other beasts of prey. It is only 
witlnn such a circle that a Mushera feels safe in sleeping out 
at night. 

As the worship of Bhagwat has reference to a martyr, who 
was raised to the rank of a divinity on account of his un- 
happy fate, so that of Mahabir or Hanuman, (known also 
as Boram in the Vindhya and Khaimur hills), took its rise 
from a great warrior king or hero, who, after his death, 
was deified on account of his valorous deeds. In the great 
Hindu epic, the Ramayan, he figures as the flying monkey- 
king and general of the ape army, to whose assistance Ram, 
the banished king of Ayodliya, owed his victory over Ravan, 
the demon king of Lanka. In the plains of Upper India, 
Haniimdn is honored, because Ram is honored, and hand.somc 


in his honor, which now-a-days is gnily dressed with fl;igs, peacocks 
feathers, &c., and offeiings of milk, curds, and sweets are made on Sun- 
days. On such occasions the demon pays the place a visit, and a couple 
of bricks are put in front of the shrine on which they may ali^^ht. as of 
course no well conditioned ghost can rest on mother earth.”— 
l^otes and September 1887. Here the ghost of a man who died 

of cholera is propitiated to avert cholera, as the ghost of a tiger-slain 
man is piupiliated to avert tigets. 
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temples, with images of the monkey-king himself, have been 
erected in his name. In the hills of Central India, where 
Ram is scarcely known, Hanuman is honored for his own sake, 
and his fanes or sacred places are not temples made with 
hands, but the huge projecting rocks on which he sat and the 
pools in which he bathed. In the province of Berar, as a 
recent writer has shewn, “ the setting up of his image in the 
“ midst of a hamlet is the outward and visible sign and token 
of fixed habitations, so that he is found in every towmship.’*^ 
The indigenes of that isolated province, together with the 
Bhuiyas, Musheras and Chanders, &c., amongst whom his name 
is honored, must have been the apes of the Ramayan, who 
assisted Ram in his expedition against Ravan ; a supposition 
which is favoured by the prognathous or semisimian physiog- 
nomy of the tribes in question. That the monkey is a sacred 
animal among the hill tribes, being admired on account of its 
half human ways and revered for its more than human powers 
of leaping and climbing, has been shewn already ; and the 
respect thus felt for individual apes may have culminated, by 
the usual generalizing process, in the creation of a great ape- 
king possessing the best properties of the entire ape species 
in an intensified degree. In this way the gods of poly- 
theism arc formed. But Mahdbir was something more than 
a mere creation of the mind, The very name Mahabir, “great 
hero,’* implies that there was a real historical warrior who 
headed an army of aboriginal troops in aid of Ram, and who 
after his death was deified on account of his heroic deeds, 
exactly as Ram himself was. Moreover, the name “ Hanuman,** 
the synonym for Mahabir or great hero, would be meaning- 
less, unless it is understood of a man. For “ Hanuman ** does 
not signify “ ape,’* but a man with big jaws, prognathous : and 
all over Upper India the possession of big jaws is regarded 
as a mark of strength and valour. Hanuman was therefore a 
distinctive and complimentary epithet applied, not to an ape, but 
to an actual hero distinguished for his strength and valour. 
The Bhuiya tribe consider Mahabir to be their great ancestor 
and founder :f and d/r is the word current among several of 
the aboriginal tribes for “deified ancestor,” just as /uw in 
Latin meant originally “ the dead man of the house/* whose 
ghost, as Lar or Household god, was worshipped with daily 


* Asiatic studies by Sir A. Lyall, p. 13. 

t Colonel Dalton’s “ Ethnology of Bengal,’’ p. 140. The Bhuiyas call 
themselves Pavanbansh alter Mali?ibir, that is. the race of the wind The 
mother of M.^ihabir was Anjnnd; evidently a lady of matriarchal times* 
But Brahmans, to increase her respectability according to heir own notions, 
gave her a husband of the name of Pavan, the god of wind ; and thus 
Pavan was made the father of Mahdbir. 
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offerings by his survivors.^ Amongst Mush^ras, Mahibir rt- 
ceives no actual worship either casual or periodic. But as an 
oath taken in his name is scarcely, if at all, less binding than 
one taken in the name of Banaspati, he must be counted among 
their divinities. I was surprised to find that even in a district 
so far removed as Partabgarh from the original home of the 
tribe, it was still the custom among the Mushera hamlets to 
take oaths in the name of Mahabir. 

Bh&gwat and Mahabir may both be quoted as' instances of 
animal worship which has been mixed with hero-worship. The 
tiger is regarded with a sense of religious awe (inspired no doubt 
by physical terror), on account of its prodigious rapacity, 
strength, and rapidity of motion ; and it is common among the 
hill tribes to test a man’s honesty by making him swear upon 
a tiger’s skin. The ape is regarded with a like sense of awe, 
but for different reasons. But the deification of both has 
been aided by the belief in the survival of the human soul, the 
tiger-slain martyr, or the victorious warrtori whose memories 
could not be forgotten. 

From objects, animals, places, and human souls, we turn to 
Devas or divine spirits, — beings conceived to be of an ethereal 
nature like human souls^ but not sprung, like human souls, 
direct out of some mortal body or bodies, in which they once 
lived. Just as the soul animates and directs the body in 
which it resides, so the Deva or divine spirit animates, personi- 
fies, and directs that department of nature and that class of 
objects and events, over wjiich it has been placed in command. 

First, as to Indra, the^ sky-god, to whose voluptuous court 
of songs and dances the souls of the blessed flit away after the 
completion of the funeral rites. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that the name of this divinity is of purely Vedic or non-aboriginal 
origin. To the Aryas of the Vedic age, he was the supreme 
being in the universe, the crowned king of the gods, the 
giver of rain and sunshine to men, the vanquisher of the 
Drought Dragon, and the sender of victory to his worshippers. 

* My authority for this explanation of the word heios is Coulan{*es, in 
his La Antique, The argument deduced from the name Biror Mahabir 
corroborates the impression formed by Sir A. Ly.'ill, (p 14, Asiatic Studies), 
that ** it seems as if hero-worship and animal-worship had got mixed up 
in the case of Hanumdn. But I am not aware what authority this 

writer has for the assertion that ** Hanuman latterly emerges into the full 
glory of a divine Avatar,’' &c. Hanuman is not among the fo incarnations 
of Vishnu generally recognized, nor is he among the 22 enumerated in 
the Bhagvat Puran. Ram himself was an incarnation, and it would have been 
rather strange if he and his lieutenant Hanuman had both impersonated 
Vishnu simultaneously, when they went out to battle against Ravan. 
Moreover Hanumdn, though much worshipped hq Vishnuvites, is counted 
among the eleven Rudras or epithets of the god Shiva, the rival of Vishnu. 
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He held his court in Swarga» the heaven of the gods and of 
beatified souls, a region of great magnificence, and peopled 
with courtezans and dancing girls. But the creed of the ancient 
Aryas has disappeared through intermixture with the earlier 
creeds indigenous to the country, just as the Aryas themselves 
have disappeared through intermarriage with the indigenous 
race. Ind«'a has long been superseded. In all his contests with 
the sages, ^cetics, and divine beings of the new pantheon, he 
was worsted ; and he is now no longer worshipped by any tribe 
or caste of the Hindu community. * How, then, has it come 
to pass that his heaven is still sought after by the Mush^ras 
and kindred tribes? The following explanation is offered: 

There is the clearest evidence that his worship lingered 
as a tradition among many of the Chattri clans, and as a 
fact amongst the Ahirs eft cattle-grazing tribes, long after it 
had been discountenanced by Brahmans and their more imme- 
diate followers. Among the Chattri clans, we must include 
the Kharwars or Gharwdrs, and the Chandels, Chanders, or 
Cherus, both of whom were (as the reader already knows) of 
Kol origin and near kinsmen to Musheras. The Chandels, 
especially those of Mahoba, in Bandelkhand, have legends widely 
current and not of an ancient date, in which divine horses are 
sent down from the heaven of Indra for mortal warriors to ride 
on. Again, we learn from the Mahabhdrata that Indra was the 
favourite deity of the Ahirs or pastoral tribes in whose midst 
Krishna was born. I Now the reader is already aware of the 
constant warfare and rivalry in olden times between Ahirs and 
Musheras, and how the traditional association of the two tribes 


* He was cursed and humiliated by the sage Gautama for attempting 
to seduce his wife AhalyA He was defeated in his own kingdom by 
Ravana, the demon king of Lanka. He lowered himself by marrying 
the daughter of a demon, the Daitya Puloman. He was overwhelmed 
with ruin by the choleric sage Durvasas. He was defeated by Krishna, 
who dissuaded the pastoral tribes of Vraja from worshipping him. 

f The Kol origin of these clans is not now admitted by themselves, and 
as Colonel Dalton remarks, the physiognomy of Chandels and Gharw&rs 
cannot now be distinguished from that of other clans, through long centuries 
of intermarriage with other Chattris. In confirmation of the view here 
expressed as to the identification of Gharwars with Kharwars, it may be 
pointed out that the Raja of Kuntit. in the Mirzapur district, (one of the 
earliest homes of the Khdrwars), is not only a member of the Gharwar 
hamh or clan, but is the head of this clan, and is recognized as such by 
the Chattris of Rajputana. 

I In the Mah&btiaraia, that is, in the modern form to which BiAhnan 
compilers have brought it, Krishna has been transformed from an Ahir 
warrior in pursuit of love adventures to an incarnation of Vishnu. Con- 
sequently he is represented as placing himself in especial rivalry with 
Indra, and as dissuading the pastoral tribes, among whom he was -born, 
from persisting in his worship. 
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that the goddess Um&, wife of Shiva, when worshipped 
** as a type of beauty and motherly excellence, is always re- 
‘‘garded as a virgin. So in particular churches at Munich 
and Augsburg, the shrines of the Black Virgin are frequented 
“ by vast numbers of pilgrims, who hang up votive offerings, 
•• often consisting of waxen arms and legs around her altar, 
** in the firm belief that they owe the restoration of 
** broken limbs and tlie recovery from various disQfises to her 
“ intervention ** * Professor Williams deduces the wide- 
spread prevalence of Mother-worship or Goddess -worship in 
India from the patriarchal constitution of the Aryan family 
in which the mother was an object of devotion to the 
children. I lean, however, to a contrary view, which is implied 
in what the Professor himself says, where he describes these 
goddess-mothers as the ancient local deities, worshipped by 
the inhabitants from time immemorial, though now declared 
** by Brahmans to be the different forms of SIn'va's consort.” 
In this view they are the goddess-mothers of the aboriginal 
races, whom Brahmans have appropriated, — mothers, who are 
self-productive, like the Vedic Aditi, or whose husbands are 
unknown, as they were in the primeval days of promiscuity or 
matriarchy. Among the aboriginal races of India, goddesses 
or Divine Mothers are more generally worshipped than gods, 
as Dharti Mai, Mother Earth, by the agricultural Bhuiyas and 
Khairwars, Tari by the agricultural Kdndhs, and Baiiaspati 
Mai, the Forest Mother, by the forest-ranging Mushcras 
and Savaris. ** The Birhors,” says Colonel Dalton, worship 
female deities and devils. They have assigned to Devi, the 
“ chief place among the former ; and the others are supposed to 
be her daughters and grand-daughters. She is worshipped as 
" the creator and destroyer." f One of the three great sects 
amongst which modern Hinduism is divided, is that of the 
Siktyas, or worshippers of the female principle, in which Kali 
holds the highest, and every male deity only a secondary, place. 

Let us first see how Banaspati is worshipped by Mushcras in 
they own houses or huts, and this both in the hills and plains. 
They make a platform, called a chauri, in the corner of the hut, 
about one inch in height above the level of the floor, and nine 
inches in length and breadth. This little square is made of clay, 
(as the floor of the hut is), and the surface is smeared with river 
water or cow-dung. This is the altar on which the offerings 
to her are placed, — an altar without an idol ; for there is no 
mound, idol, or other visible symbol under which Bansatti is 


* Extracts from a paper by Professor Monier Williams in Athtnaum^ 
dated 6 tb December 18791 PP- 727—8. 

t Ethnology of Bengal, p. 220. 
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worshipped. On ordinary occasions, the offerings consist of 
flowers, fruits, grasses, roots, &c., brought fresh from tiie jungle : 
and the days in which the offerings are made are Monday and 
Friday. If the worshipper has any special favour to ask, 
he cuts the ball of his finger with some blades of kusha grass 
(the grass held sacred throughout India) and lets 4 or S drops 
of blood fill on the altar, — a survival, as we may readily infer, 
from the no\y obsolete custom of human sacrifice. 

The annual or periodical worship of Bansatti (for this rather 
than Eanaspati is the name by which they usually call her) 
is not kept in the same way by Musheras in the plains as 
by those in the hills : and the date, too, is different. To 
Mushdras in the plains, the date is the second half of the month 
of Baisakh, corresponding nearly with the first half of 
May. The worship is held.^s before, on Monday or Friday, 
and at 3 o’clock in the day. The oldest man in the household 
performs the ceremony. Up till the hour named, (and this is cal- 
culated with sufficient accuracy from the position of the sun), 
he has taken no food. His first act is to purify himself by 
bathing in a river, and putting a clean cloth round his loins. 
Tlius equipped, he takes a handful of unhusked rice, husks it, 
and boils it in water mixed with sugar. The boiled rice is 
then made up into pancakes, which are baked in oil. These, 
together with a piece of yellow cloth, are placed on the chauri 
or altar, and dedicated to Bansatti. An oil-burner is then lighted 
from a new made fire. The man takes the liglit in his hand 
and passes it several times round the offerings, repeating certain 
wordi in honor of the goddess. Having done this, he sacri- 
fices a ram or a he-goat, or a hog, ou all three, if he possesses 
them. All the victims must be males ; for the Mushdra goddess, 
like the Hindu Kali, takes no pleasure in female victims. The 
mode of sacrifice is by cutting off the head and placing it on 
the altar. The worshipper then stands before the head, and 
questions it as to whether the offering has been accepted by 
the goddess or not. If the head trembles or appears to do so, 
the worshipper is much pleased ; for this is taken to signify 
that the offering has been accepted and that Bansatti has 
actually entered into the hut and tasted the blood. All the 
members of the household rejoice with him, and do homage to the 
altar or rather to the goddess who has visited it. The trembling 
test, by which the head of the victim is interrogated, reminds one 
of the practise of the Greeks, who tested the fitness of a goat to 
be used as a victim by throwing cold water over it. If the goat 
did not shiver and tremble, when the water was thrown on it, it 
was believed to be unfit and unacceptable as an offering. 

The periodical festival of Banaspati, as kept by hill Musheras, 
is more imposing, in proportion as Banaspati herself comes 
VOL. LXXXVI.] 18 
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more nearly home to the mind of a forester than to that of 
men living in the plains, where only small patches of jungle re- 
main. The time of the festival coincides approximately with 
that of the festival of Ram (Dashara) in Upper India and of 
Durga in Bengal, vis.^ the Nine Nights of Kuar, that is, the latter 
part of September or the first part of October, according to 
the changes of the moon. The coincidence of date has not, 
I think, arisen from one community having imita;ted the cus- 
tom of another, but was suggested to all communities alike 
by physical causes. To all who are engaged in agriculture 
(and these can scarcely be less than 8o per cent, of the entire 
population) it is the time for gathering in the kharif or autum- 
nal harvest ; and is therefore the fittest season that could be 
chosen for the celebration of an annual feast in honor of any 
hero, god, or goddess who may be most patronized by the 
people. To tribes like Musheras, who have no concern with 
agriculture, it is the season when the yam roots have grown 
to their largest size, and when the gum has hardened on the 
trees sufficiently to be picked off for sale. Above all it is the 
season for gathering in the harvest of the tussar silkworm, the 
worm itself having been sown, so to speak, on the asan leaves 
some 4 months previously. During all tliis period of preparation 
Bansatti has been regularly invoked by the man in charge of the 
silkworms. At the close of her labours, when the cocoons pro- 
duced by her aid have been collected, she is invited to take rest, 
and come and visit her bridegroom and re-enact the scene of her 
marriage day. The festival therefore is, to Musheras at least, 
the anniversary of the wedding of their great goddess Banaspati. 
It is known by the name, of Karin or Karma, being so called 
from the tree, a branch of which is fixed up in the middle of 
tlie akra or dancing floor prepared for the occasion.* 

The bridegrootn to whom Banaspati is wedded on this day is 
Ghansam, or uncle (Dau) Ghansam, or Bansgopal, as Musheras 
sometimes call liim. Wliat the origin of the name might 
be is not certain ; but probably it is an abridgement of 
GhanasySma, one of tlie names of Krishna ; for the name of 
Krishna is associated with the worsliip of the karma tree in 
more than one Puran+ Musht^ras, however, know nothing 

• According to Colonel Dalton (Bengal Ethnology, p. 260), the botani- 
cal name of the tree is Nauclea Paivifolia. He gives>a description of the 
Kami festival as kept by Oraons and Mundas in p. 359, and by Muasis 
in p. 232. By the former, worship is paid to the Kami tree as to a god 
or goddess. By the latter to Durga, who here takes the place of Banas- 
pati. On this occasion Durga is wedded to Ghansam, aa Banaspati is 
to the same personage in the Mush^ra festival. 

t According to Colonel Dalton, p. 259 and 260, the Karm tree in con- 
nection with Krishna is described in the Bbabisbya Puran and in the 
Vishnu Puran. 
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about Krishna ; and the name Ghan^iam ” must, if this 
identification is correct, have crept in amongst them, as India 
and Indrapur have done, through intercourse with their former 
foes, tlie cattle-grazing Ahirs amongst whom Krishna was born. 
According to the legend of the Kurs and Muasis (and these are 
neighbours to Musheras), the original Ghansam was that un- 
happy young^chief who was devoured by a tiger on the very 
night of his marriage, but who visits his wife once a year, on the 
anniversary of his wedding.* To Musheras, he is simply 
known as the husband of Banaspati. A cone-shaped mound or 
pillar of mud, about a foot and half in height, is erected in 
his honour; and this is to Musheras the pliallic emblem, — the 
prototype of the stone emblem worshipped by Hindus in 
honour of Maluitlev, the goct of pro-creation. The mound is 
painted red with red earth. Pulse and rice are mixed together 
and placctl with some honey in a leaf plate before the mud pillar : 
and the pillar is then addressed in the following words (all in 
the iMushcra tongue) : — 

Hit dohir iimran maouu inahrin 

kcldi mairi baolo popka nahro ?cur. 

'' Come, Oh Father, into the world, cat rice, pulse, and honey, 
the food of thy horse. By the horse is meant worshipper : 
r)r the deity, when lie is tlius invoked and presented with offer- 
ings, is believed to take entire possession of tlie worshipper 
and to control liim as a ritlcr docs a horse. The Karin festival 
is one of music, dancing and feasting, in which botli sexes 
freely join, and all kinds of in<leccnt jokes, if not sometliing 
more, arc passed between them, as in the iloli amongst Hindus. 
On the night of the last day they go to the mud-moimd 
representing Ghansam, taking with them red earth and chaplets 
of jungle plants and flowers. After rejiainting this phallic 
emblem with red cartli, they throw handfuls of rice flour over its 
point. Tlie flowers and chaplets arc spread on the ground before 
the emblem in the form of a couch, and Banaspati is invited to 
come and visit her husband with the following words iu the 
Mu-shera language) ; 

Hit timro Dmihali Banspati b/tu Iitavd k,i77fo fdso kyo. 

“ Come hither, Oh Mother Banaspati, and give delight to thy 
husband.'' The invitation is well in keeping with the 
peculiarity which we have mentioned already regarding the 
marriage rites of Musheras, that the bride c(uncs to the 
house of the bridegroom, not the bridegroom to lieis. 

The following is a longer address, inviting her to come to 
her spouse, and informing her that the bearers are standing 


• Colpnpl Dalton, Ethnology of Bengal, p. 232. 
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by with a well-fitted dooH, ready to carry her away. The language 
here is a rough form of Hindi, which is not unintelligibfe 
to Mush^ras, and is more appreciated by Hindus: for all 
Hindus who have setled in the Vindhya hills take part in 
this festival : — 

1. Mas baisdkhavd kai janmali jo dhaiyd dckhali rf Banspafi ho mdy, 

2. Karali suraityd Seruik apne kai htinkaH balauli kaiithrd ho mdy, 

3. Sunat ruruiyd kaharan dhaule juratai pahuchal 6 y ho may. 

4. Kattni hciuiyd lagault ruruiyd mohsan desu bat&y ho mdy. 

5. Dihalis bdchd dudhali maharaneyd sunali bachaniyd tu mori ho mdy^ 

6. Janmali jo dhaiyd mds kaisCikohvd kai pujvd kai auli sarnaiya ho mdy. 

7. Bcgeh dadiyd sajaulasi kahard bdr mangor kar dju ho mdy. 

8. Baithali hoy sczfak basavariyai pujvd kai bidhiyd bandy ho mdy. 

9. Suni kai sunt kai kanhrai dadiyd /as aulini dadiyai Idlai ohdr 

ho mdy. . 

10. Baithali dadiyd mori maharaniyd kaharan chale pardy ho mdy. 

11. Ay kai pahunchali mori maharaniyd jahovdm kothi bdns ho mdy. 

12. Dekhali pujvd hanaulc sroakiyd bannai dihalis dsisiyd ho mdy. 

13. Pujavd lai kai mar maharaniyd bhaili sc 7 uik as 7 'dr ho mdy. 

14. Ghorlivd kudaulis lipald dharaiiyd sunali binatiyd dukhin ho mdy . 

1 5. Dihali gidarifd bajhiniai matavaini ankhiyd dihali andharvd ho mdy. 

16. Kihalis ban kai birichhiyd ho natavaini bannai ban auli jhopCiy 

ho mdy. 

17. Yah bid hi pujavd lihali maharaniydn chalipur apne jay ho mdy^ 

1. 1 know thee, Oh Mother Uanaspati. Thou art she who wast bom 

in the month of Baisakh. 

2. Thou art ready, Oh Mother, to visit thy worshippers, and iherefoie 

sendest for men to cairy thee aw’ay in thy dooll. 

3. When tile bearers hear ihy call, Oh Mother, they run up to thee 

and say ; 

4. Tell us, Oh Mother, the purpose for which thou hast called ns. 

5. Thou lellest lliem, Oh Queen Mother, to give hetd to thy words. 

6. Thou tellest them that the time for worshipping that child who was 

born in the month of Baisakh has come. 

7. Thou tellest them, Oh Mother, that on this day, being Mangal 

(Tuesday), iliey must biing a dooli weil-filied with ciiitains. 

8. Thou idlest them, Oh IVl other, ih-at thy worshippers, having provided 

the customary offerings, are waiting for thee. 

9. Hearing thy words, Oh Moihei, they run and fetch the dooli fur- 

nished with red curtains and led coveiing. 

10. Then thou takest thy seat rn the dooli, Oh Queen, and the bearers 

carry thee along in haste. 

11. Thus, Oh Queen, thou reachest the place where^there is a clump of 

bamboos to receive thee. 

12. When thou beholdest, Oh Mother, the offerings provided by thy 

worshippers, thou givest them thy blessing. 

13. Having accepted the offerings, Oh Queen Mother, thou ridest thy 

worshippers (takest possession of their bodies). 

14. Then, Oh Mother, thou makest thy horses (worshippers) leap on 

the ground besmeared for thy worship, and hearest theprayeis 
of the distressed. 

15. Thou, Oh Mother, givest children to the barren and sight to the blind. 

16. Thou, Oh Mother, causest the trees of the fotest to grow, and filie&t 

it with herbs for our use. 

17. Having thus received thy customary offerings, bO Queen Mother 

ihuu iciuruest to thine own city. 
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Thus the birthday of Banaspati is in Baisakh when the 
mahwa tree has cast its food-giving* flowers, when the 
cheraunji nut is ripe, when the sal has burst into blossom, and 
the wild mango and other fruits have taken shape. The 
new-born child, Banaspati, is the new-born verdure of the 
forest, after the cold of winter has passed, and is to Mushdras 
the opening of the new year. Her wedding-day, when she 
sets out in her red-curtained dooli to go to her husband, is 
(as we hav^ seen) in Kuar when all the autumnal crops, 
cultivated or spontaneous, have been gathered in. Her shrine, 
when she comes down to visit her spouse and receive the 
offerings of her worshippers, is a clump of banboos, bans; 
whence she is also called Bdnsuri, evidently an assimilation 
to the name Banaspati or Bansatti. During the Karm season 
tlie bamboo is a sacred plant, a sanctuary ; and no Mushera 
would presume to cut it or break it with his gahdala so long 
as the festival continues. The “customary offerings” have, in 
truth, varied with custom. P'ormerly, and not very long ago, 
human victims were sacrified to Banaspati — a trace of which 
appears in the blood-offerings still made to her from the cut 
ball of the finger — ^just as human victims were once offered 
to Khuria Rani by tlie Korwas, to Tliakurani Mai or Chandi 
by the l^liuiyas, to Bansuri or Thakuraini by the Savaris. 
to Rankini by the Bhumijes, to Sing Bonga by tlie Mundas, to 
I)Ura Deo by tlie Gonds, and to Tari by the Kaiidhs. ♦ Now, 
Banaspati or Bansuri has to content herself with a male 
‘buffalo (or a boar if no buffalo is to be had), a he-goat and 
a ram, just as Demeter, the earth goddess of the Greeks, 
was propitiated with the sacrifice of boars. All these goddess 
mothers, whether Kol or Gondh or Greek or Hindu, delight 
in the blood of males, and despise the blood of female victims. 

The Karm festival, as has been stated, is one of music, feast- 
ing, and dancing. The dance I have not seen. The musical 
instrument used at such times, of which I have procured two 
specimens, is a curiosity in the history of musical inventions. 
It consists of a wooden apparatus, to the top and bottom of 
which a string is attached on either side. A couple of flat 
wooden plates, about 6 inches in diameter, are strung on each 
cord in such a way as to slide up and down and strike each other 
whenever the apparatus is shaken for this purpose. The rat- 
tling of these tablets is Mushera music. The native Kol 
or Mushera name for this instrument is khirkhicfiA, Another 
name, derived from two Hindi words, is kartdl or “ the clapping 
of hands." The motive, then, which suggested the invention, wa s 


• Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal, pp. 229, 147, 149, 176, 187, 
281, 286. 
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to produce a sound like the clapping of hands, but on a louder 
and grander scale. In the district of Gorakhpur I was told 
that the only kind of music known to Mush^ras was that of 
clapping their hands. In another district I was told that those 
who have the means of buying, play on brass cymbals. I found 
that the karidt, too, was used by a people who called themselves 
Kols, but'were in fact Mush<fias in the Allahabad and Banda 
districts, although the specimens which I procured were from 
the Mushera hillmen of Mirzapur. It is evidenj:, then, that 
cymbals were made of wood before they w^ere made of brass, 
and that the clapping of hands was the foundation of both, and 
that all 3 types of music may be seen in actual use among 
Musheras at the present day.* 

Another instrument which they sometimes use at times of wor- 
ship or in marriages is a kind of drum made of the dried skin 
of di goh or lizard, which is stretched across a hollow gourd or 
across a hollow piece of wood similarly shaped, into whicli 
tiny brass cymbals arc inserted. They beat tlie drum with 
their fingers and make the cymbals tinkle in the worship of 
Banaspati, as Brahmans do in the worship of their own gods 
at Hindu temples, 

The annual festival of Karm, so far as I can learn, is the only 
great periodic feast observed by Musheras, They never keep 
the Holi. the popular festival observed by Hindus at the end 
of March. The Diwali is kept only by village Musheras, and in 
the manner already described. Amongst several other hill tribes, 
both Kol and Gond, there is a great triennial sacrifice of a buffalo 
or cow to some patron deity ; a buffiilo by Clierus or Chanders 
to Dliarti, the tutelary gv)ddess of the village ; a buffalo by Nag- 
bansliis toBura-Deo, tlic name given to the huge rock which over- 
hangs their valley like a watchful deity; a buffalo by Niigcshw'ars 

• It may be worth comparing^ the musical insirmnents of Miislu^ras 
with those of other backward races in other parts of the woi id. At Home 
inFigi^ by Mrs. Gordon Ciimmmjj, vol. I, p. 153 — * One comjrany acted as 
orchestra, sitting on the ground — some clapping hands sometimes with 
the palms flat, sometimes hollowed, to produce diversity of tune, — some 
striking the ground with short resonant bamboos held vertically, which 
produce a strange booming sound.” Tiie same author in vol. II, p. 63, 
speaks of a Figi dance accompanied with shouts, yells, and measured 
“ hand-clapping.” In Grey*s Polynesian Mythology, p. 94, the Maories are 
described as “ beating time with castanets of bone and wood.*^ In Forbes 
British Burma, p. 146, where the Burmese musical instruments are des- 
cribed, allusion is made to clappers of split bamboos, wliich they beat 
in excellent time, but always too liberally. Thus in countries so distant 
from each other as Figi, Japan, Burma and Central Indiawe have the 
same system at work, first hand-clapping, and then the various modes of 
imitating this sound, as by “wooden castanets " (the kartal of Musheras) 
or “ split bamboo.’’ It would appear from this that the first object of 
music was to beat time to dancers. 
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to their guardian god, Moihidhunia ; a buffalo by Oraons to 
Darha, who is represented by a plouglishare, which is replaced 
by a fresh one when the three years have expired ; and a cow 
by the Malers of Rajmahal to Chalnad, who is the guardian of 
villages.* This sacrifice is not observed by Mushdras, One 
of the causes (according to a legend quoted in the first section 
of this essav) which led to the banishment of Deosi from the 
Chander or Cheru tribe and the consequent formation of the 
new tribe Mushera, was his neglect to attend a triennial 
buffalo sacrifice that was being held by his six brothers and by 
their father Makara. It is therefore a badge of the Mushera 
tribe not to keep this sacrifice. 

It is by the power of Banaspati, and through the aid of her in- 
tercessory medium Mohani, that the medicine man or sorcerer 
casts out devils from those wlio are possessed, — the devils of 
ei)ilcpsy, faintness, cramp, impotence, barrenness and any other 
maladies, the cause of which is not understood, or which do not 
readily yield to tlie ordinary medicinal means, in the use of 
wliich iVlu.sheras excel, Mohani means soother, enchantress. 
The sorcerer keeps by him a little stone image of this goddess 
the heiglit of which is from 6 inches to a foot and a half — the 
only real image met with in the religious rites of Mushdras. The 
method pursued by the medicine man is to gain the favour of 
Mohani by repeated prayers, fastings, and offerings, and hav- 
ing won her (jver by' these means, to use her as an intercessor 
v^th Banaspati, that great being, who has all spirits, all dis- 
eases, in fact all life and death, under her command. He com- 
mences his courtship of Mohani with fasting every Friday and 
every Monday' (the two days most sacred to Banaspati), from 
Magh (January) to llic end of Chait (March), eating only in the 
night time on sucli days. In the month of Baisakh (April), 
when the child Banaspati was born;’* on the Monday' or Friday, 
whichever day comes first, he collects fresh flowers, fruits, and 
bones from the jungle ; buy's a cock from some Khairwar or man 
of other outside tribe (for Mush^ras themselves do not rear 
fowls) ; takes a lustral bath in the nearest river ; pounds some 
gheori root and chiraunji nut into flour, and mixes it with 
honey into a kind of sweetmeat. He then washes the little 
idol on which his hopes depend, places the flowers and sweet- 
meat before it, decapitates the cock, causing its blood to trickle 
directly over the head and into the very mouth of the idol, and 
prostrating himself before the goddess, prays to her in the 
following words : — 

Hit dudhali Mohani pdsas kuiyd chero pal to dud kali Banspati sagbho* 

Take pity Mother Mohani on thy scrifant^ and intercede for him with 
Mother Banspati. 

* Colonel Daltons Ethnolo^'y of Bengal, p. 129, 135, 13 2, 268. 
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In the evening, after keeping a strict fast all day, he returns 
to his family, giving them the sweetmeat, but suffering no one 
but himself to eat the cock, such food being only fit for the 
servant of Mohani, the enchantress. The same process is 
steadily kept up in the following months till Kudr, the month 
of the anniversary of Banaspatfs wedding, by which time he 
hopes that the favour of Mohani has been secured, and 
that her intercession with Banaspati has not been in vain. 
During the nine days of the Karm festival he maintains a 
strict fast, eating a small meal only at nights, and abstaining 
from the revelries in which others indulge in that festive season. 
While this season lasts, he seeks to propitiate Banaspati by 
offerings of boar, goat, wine, bangles, earrings, sendiir or vermi- 
lion, a tikali or spangle for the forehead of married women, 
a piece of yellow cloth, — everything, in fact, which she as a 
bride would value most for her own adornment on her wedding 
day and for the marriage feast to be kept by herself and 
spouse. At last, at the close of this long fasting, meditation, 
and repetition of magical words, the trembling fit, called 
abhitana by Hindu villagers, and dars by Musheras, sets in.* 
He has been j)ossessed by Banaspati. In a fury of excitement 
he seizes a young boar, bound ready for the purpose, by its hind 
legs, and swinging it over his shoulders daslies its head again 
and again on the ground, and leaves the battered carcass on 
Banaspali’s altar after tasting some of its blood, the goddess 
and her votary being for the moment one*f" ; — a state of ecstasy 
a few degrees less savage than that of tlie inspired medicine 
man among the Haidas of the Pacific States, who ” springs on the 
first person he meets, bites out and swallows one or two 
“ mouthfuls of the man’s living flesh, wherever he can fix his 
•• teeth, and then rushes to another and another.^'' If Ins first 
experiment as a wizard or medicine man is successful, he 
becomes thenceforth a professional exorcist, and can be called 
upon to care diseases which medicinal herbs cannot cure, and 
to interpret the movements and wishes of the unseen spirits of 
the air. If his subsequent attempts at exorcism do not always 
turn out successful, he always contrives to find out s<ime way of 
explaining away the failure. 

When the medicine man is called in to operate on a person 
possessed, he first bathes in a river, and then enters the patient's 


• The word ahhudna is not marked however in any Hindi Dictionary, 
that I have seen, it is the technical word used in Hindu villages for the 
trembling fit which seizes the inspired medicine man. 

t If the goddess were not actually in the man and one with him, it would 
be the height of profanity for a sacrificer to taste blood intended for the 
deity. 

% t Spencer's Sociology, p. 289 * > 
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hut, carrying in his hand a branch of bamboo, which he fixes 
into the chauri or mud altar floor (already described) that 
is set apart for Banaspati in the corner of the hut. The bamboo, 
as the reader already knows, is the shrine or sanctuary of 
Banaspati, the visible token of her presence, whenever prayers 
and offerings are made to her in the open air ; and hence the 
fixing of the branch into the altar floor is an invitation to her 
to enter the sick man's hut and relieve his sufferings. The 
exorcist, after offering rice-bear or wine, fruits, and flowers to 
the goddess, repeats the following prayer or manlra in the 
Mushera tongue : — 

2'imro dudhali Han spat i hit chimlo barri barto gitwat 
Jiutmu katmal hito ku, 

“ Come, Oh Mother Banspati, behold this sickness and expel 
the dead man's spirit from the patient : blessing be to thee." If 
the leaves of the bamboo quiver, that is a sign that the goddess 
has entered the hut and taken her seat on the branch. The 
sorcerer himself on beholding this is seized with a fit of tremb- 
ling and fancies that he is himself possessed. While he is in 
this ecstatic condition, he declares who and what the evil spirit 
is, why it has possessed the patient, and what must be done to 
remove it ; and if the patient recovers under his treatment, 
it is believed that he has sent Banaspati into him to dispossess 
him of the persecuting goblin. 

As an example of tlie strength and universality of the belief 
in spirits and in the power of medicine men to expel them, 
we will quote a few» passages shewing how firmly the superstition 
has maintained its hold even in modern Greece, where the 
Christian priest (or Bopa, as he is there called), is himself the 
sorcerer ; — 

“Many of the liturgies are performed under cover of night, 
“ and at the dark of the moon. A mother may be seen carrying 
“ a sickly child to church, that the priest may read an exorcism 
“ over it to drive away the demon which she thinks has possessed 
it : for this he receives twice as much as for a liturgy during 
“ the day. The priest again will be summoned by a farmer 
whose shed is infested by rats and mice, to exorcise the same : 

“ under an ancient olive with gnarled stem and creeping 
“ branches he will read the liturgy to St? Tryphon. . . , The 

“ priest has a cure for fever too. He writes on a scrap of paper, 
“ Mother of god, divine miracle. Tliis he ties round the sufferer’s 
“ neck with a red thread, and goes away with a fee in his pocket 
/ or with a basket of bread and figs on his arm.’’* Another 


* The piaciise of tying scraps of paper, inscribed with certain words, 
round the limbs of :i patient, is common amongst Mahommedans in 
India. A case occurred lately in my own establishment. The gardeneri 
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author writes as follows on the same subject : — ** The priest,' 
“ who is called a Popa, would not make much of a living were it 
not for the money he receives from the Greek woman or girl. 
For instance, she has a sister, or a mother, or a cousin, or an 
aunt, ill. Off she goes to the Popa, especially if he is in charge 
of a holy shrine, where miracles are worked, and she buys a 
“candle of him at a good round price, lights it and prays for 
“ the recovery of her relatives. Or she is going on a journey 
“ and wishes it to be successful : what more natural than that 
she shall go to the Popa : buy a candle, say a prayer, and 
“ ask him to be kind enough to give her a drachm’s worth of 
“intercession?*.” After reading such accounts we need not be 
surprised at the prevalence of witchcraft or sorcery in a more 
backward country like India. Here there is not a tribe or caste, 
whether Hindu or Mahommedan, which does not either produce 
or patronize men of the class of sorceters. Amongst Hindus they 
are known by the name of the Siyokia, Niyotia, Ojha, or Jun- 
kwa. Amongst Musht 5 ras the name is Naharu, so-called from 
the w'ord ^ nahar,” a horse. Hence “ naliaru ” means one wIjo is 
being ridden, one possessed and controlled by the goddess, and 
therefore able, through the help of the goddess, to expel the evil 
spirit 

The spirits which take possession of men in India are, or 
may be considered to be, of tierce different classes : — (i) 
The souls of dead relatives, male or female, whose funeral rites 
have been neglected, or who have died a violent or unnatural 
death, as by a fall from a tree, or by the ja\v.s of a tiger, or by 
drowning, or by fire, or by poison, or in child-birth ; for this last, 
too, is regarded as an unnatural kind of death. (2) The .souls 
of the dead of some other family sent by that family to dis- 
tress some one by way of enmity. (3) A host of goblins 
or /ref) w'hose individual origin and history are not 
traceable. Tlicse have become traditional, and make up the 
stock in trade, .so to speak, of Indian demonology ; such as 
churail^ the ghost of any woman who may have died in child- 
birth ; Chamardokh, some Chamar slave or serf wdio has died 
of ill-treatment by hi.s master ; Birm Bhut, some Brahman 
who has been ill-trccited or neglected in the hour of need ; 
Ajiya Baital, the will* o' the wisp, and many more. No 
country has ever more fully realized than India the doc- 
trine of Thales, koit/iov rafionct* TrXtffnf^. Gobliiis or dcities, ffor 

a Hindu, bad been bitten by a snake on the foot. The water-carrier, a 
Mahommedan, immediately tied all sorts of texts around his limbs and 
repeated certain prayers. The gardener attributed his recovery to this 
performance. 

* The first quotations are from Rhodian Society t MacMillan's Magazine, 
August 1885, p. 303. The second are from xht Pioneer^ dated 6th October 
1887, a daily newspaper published in Upper India. 
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either name may be applied with equal correctness), people it at 
every point ; and there is no moment in a person’s life in which 
some or prei may not seize him. For cholera and small- 
pox the aid of the medicine man is not invoked ; for the god- 
desses who inflict these maladies are too powerful to be dis- 
possessed by any other goddess, whom tlic medicine man 
might inject into the patient. For other kinds of seizures he 
is expected to work a cure either through the deity (generally 
a goddess), \vhom he has made his own, or by disclosing the 
name and personality of the goblin and declaring what must 
be done to appease it. 

Banaspati, as we must add before leaving her, has many 
characteristics in comrnnon with Kali or Durga, the great god- 
dess of Hindus ; and should be reckoned as one of the almost 
innumerable variations of this ubiquitous and many-named 
divinity. Ikinaspati, like •Kali, is the goddess of life and 
death. She presides, like Kali, over child-birth. Mondays and 
h'ridays are the days sacred to both. In the name, and by 
the power of those godtlesse.s, evil spirits are cast out. By the 
Muasis and Gonds of Chutia Nagpur the goddess associated 
with Ghansam, in the Kami festival, is Kali herself, as Bana.spati 
i.s in tlie same festival by Musheras. Both goddesse.s delight 
in the blood of male victims, and especially of human victims. 
Bana.spati is honoured with blood offerings from the ball of men’.s 
jiands, Justus Kali is by blood offerings from women’s breasts. 
In the worship of Kali, even amongst the stricte.st Hindus, 
the Brahman docs not act as priest ; but Brahmans may be 
among the worshippers, employing some low caste, unrcgeiicr- 
ate man, such as a Pasi, a Dom, or a MushcMa of the village 
jungle to go and sacrifice a cock or boar to her in his name. 
What distinguishes Bana.spati from the other variations of 
Kali is licr close connection with the forest. In ihi.s respect 
Banaspati resembles, but surpasse.s, Banki, the forc.st goddess of 
Birhors, Bandevi of Saharias, Surna Barhi of the Oraons, 
and Maburu of the Mundas. Among those Kolarian tribes 
which have taken largely to agriculture, and abandoned the 
less civilized life of the forester and hunter, tlie Sungod or the 
Earthgodde.ss holds as high a place as Banaspati does to Mu- 
sheras, and from a similar cause. But even among these “ the 
grove deitie.s are held responsible for the crop.s, and are especially 
honored at all the great agricultural festivals.” Another ob- 
server has pointed out that when the ” Gonds fell the wood 
‘'on a hill side* for purposes of agriculture, they leave a little 

• Ou the forest goddesses iKuned in the text (except Bandevi of Saharias), 
see Dalton's Ethnology of Bengal, p. 220, 257 and 188. On (he res- 
ponsiblity attached to the Sylvan deities, see his remarks in p. 246. 
186 and 188.' 
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•* clump to serve as a refuge for the elf or spirit whom they 
“ have dislodged.”* Such facts confirm the explanation hazard- 
ed in an earlier part of this essay as to the foundation of the 
custom by which Mush^ras in the plains, the known worship- 
pers of Banaspati, are invited to dwell in the little patches of 
forest in the neighbourhood of Indian villages ; why they are 
everywhere employed as field-watchers and guardians of the 
crops until the harvest is cut ; and why they are invited to 
set fire to brickkilns and propitiate the dislodged Banaspati 
before doing so. 

There are two goddesses immediately subordinate to Banas- 
pati. One is Mohani (already described), who represents Banas- 
pati in her character as enchantress, expeller of evil spirits. 
The other is Phulmati, a name designed to designate her 
as the goddess of fruits. Each has a worship peculiar to 
herself. ^ 

There are two more gods to whom we must allude before con- 
cluding : Bhairon, and Parihar or his equivalent Madain. 

Bhairon is the phallic deity to village Musheras, as Ghansam 
is to the hillmen or Paharis. The story of Ghansam is un- 
known in the plains, where the Karm festival, with which 
Ghansdm is a.ssociated, is not held. Bhairon is an inferior type 
of Shiva or Mahadev, the phallic deity of all classes of 
Hindus ; though Bhairon is patronized equally with Shiva by 
several of the lowest castes. Mahadev rides a bull, and 
Bhairon a dog, whence the latter is sometimes called Svvaswa, 
or “one whose horse is a dog.” A little mud pillar, about a foot 
and a half high intended to represent a lingum, is put up 
in honor of Bhairon, as to Ghansam. The worship of Bhairon 
is habitual rather than periodical ; and at most of the Mushera 
huts or hamlets, in the neighbourhood of Indian villages, a 
Bhairon mud pillar may be seen. 

Parihar, the god of wine, is known to both classes of Mush<5ras, 
but better known to hillmen than to those living in the plains 
where his place has to a large extent been taken by Maddin, 
the wine goddess, so familiarly known to the lowest castes 
of Hindus, — another of the great goddess-mothers who repre- 
sent the indigenous, and to this day the most popular form of 
religion in India. Before drinking wine or rice-beer a man 
usually throws a few drops on the ground to Parihar or Madain, 
just as Hindus of the confectioner caste (Halvvai), in the 
process of extracting juice from the sugar-cane, throw a few 
drops against the mud wall of the sugar-press to Ganesh, the 
god of luck, and men of the physician caste (Baidya) throw 

• The observer is Captain Forsyth. The wortls in the text are quoted 
from Sir A. Ly all's Asiatic Studies, p. i6, where Captain Forsyth's re- 
marks are alluded to in a foot note. 
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a drop or two of medicine to Dhanwantari, the god of healing. 
No image or emblem is put up in honor of either Parihdr or 
Mad4in. The wine itself is the deity ; and there are few 
men who are bold enough to take a false oath holding a cup 
of wine in their hands. 

One peculiarity to be noticed in connection with the worship 
of all thes^ divinities is the absence of images and temples. 
The only instance of an idol is the little stone image of 
Mohani which the medicine man keeps by him as the talisman 
through which he induces her to intercede for him with Banas- 
patT. The lingum erected to Ghansim or Bhairon is a mere 
mud-made cone, put up in the open air, and subject to being 
washed away by the rain ; very different from the polished 
and consecrated stone emJblem erected to Mahddev under tlie 
solid dome of a painted Shivite temple. Banaspati, the supreme 
deity, has no better sanctuary than a clump of bamboos, at 
the time when her presence is invoked. Tlie only altar set 
apart for dc[)ositing offerings to any god or goddess is a little 
mud-made square raised an inch or two above the level and 
smeared with water. The religion of Musheras is in too pri- 
mitive a stage (and the same may be said of most of the 
other hill tribes)* to require the accessories of idols or temples. 
To a people who worship such objects as trees, fire, rivers, 
and the tribal tool, a clump of bamboos gives a better idea of 
the presence of Banaspati than could be furnished by a repre- 
sentative idol.f 


♦ Colonel Dalton, in his Ethnology of Bengal, points out that there 
are no images or iiiols among the Mundas, Hos, and Bhumij, P- 485 ; none 
among tlie Khaiiwars or Cherus, p. 126; none among the Parheyas, 
p. 131 ; nothing but a split bamboo ora round piece of wood among the 
Biiiiors, p. 220 ; nothing but a stone, or a wooden post, or a lump of 
earth among the Oraoiis, p. 256 ; nothing but a black stone, or a bel tree, 
or a mukmuni tree, or wooden images, which are discarded each year, 
among the Malers, p. 268, 271 ; nothing but stones or some object like 
a battle-axe 01 iron chain among the Gonds, p. 281. The religion among 
nil the hill tribes described by Colonel Dalton is ch’efly one of sacred 
hills and sacred groves. 

t If we carry the comparison into other parts of the world* we 
learn from Mis. Gordon Cum ming, /'/y/, Vol. II, that “both 
•* Maoiis and Fijians are remarkable for an almost total absence of any 
“ outward and visible representation of the gods whom they worship,** 
p. 191-2. Again we aie told by Mr. Johnston, 7’^ CongOy p. 158, 

that when he mentioned the word for idol^ and pointed to certain logs 
“ shaped like men, the men .and women gathered round and laughed con- 
“ lemptuously.’* From Forbes* British Burma, p. 271, we learn concerning 
the wild tribes of British Burma, " that they have no images, nor, properly 
speaking, any visible object of worship.’* From Miss Arabella Bird’s 
Unbeaten Tracks of Japan^ Vol, II, p. 94-5, we learn that the Aino 
worship natural objects themselves ** attaching a vague sacredness to 
trees, rive/ s, rocks, aud inouataiiis, and vague notions of power for good 
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Another pecultarity in connection with the Mushera rites 
(and the same remark applies to the Kol tribes generally) is 
that the head of the victim is the part offered to the deity. 
This is always left on the altar with as much blood as can be 
poured on it : the carcass is then taken away and divided among 
the sacrifreers. In tlie days of human sacrifice, it was the head 
of the man or boy which was placed on the altar of ihe goddess. 
Makara, the Chcru king and father of Deosi, dfter slaying 
Saiiwar, the Ahir, made a great point of cutting off his head 
and carrying it away to Pipri and offering it to his guardian 
goddess, Ikhiya, to whom lie owed, as he thought, his victory. 

The oaths and ordeals in force in the tribe arc necessarily 
of the same character as the religion, of which they form a 
part. As we have shewn already^ Jluslicras take oatlis in 
the name of Banaspati, in the name of Maluibir, and on a 
tiger’s skin in the name of Bhagwat. These oatiis arc all much 
dreaded. Oaths are also taken on wine, in the name of Parihar 
in the hills, and in that of Madain in the plains. 

The ordeal common to all branches of the tribe is the water 
test, — ^^cvideiitly a purely aboriginal custom, like that of river- 
worship. Wlictlicr the river be the Son or the Ganges, or 
any of their tributaries, or in fact any other river on which they- 
are wont to depend for the life-giving water, the process is the 
same. The c]uestion of guilt or innocence is decided by' 
throwing the two disputants into the stream. The man who 
rises first is dcclarccl guilty, because tlie pine element hastens 
to throw him up and di.scard him, while it retains the innocent 
man until he rises of liis own accord to take breath. 'Phis 
water-ordeal is of wide prevalence among all tlie un-P>rahma- 
nized tribes, by whom rivers arc regaided as saciecl. The 
Biahmanized castes have given greater prominence to the 
various forms of onleal by fire. 

The reader will have gathered from the foregoing account 
what are the main points of difference between the religion 
of village Musheras and that of hill Musheras. With much 
that is common to both, there are points in wliich the creed 
of the former slides gradually into that of Miiulns. Botli 
liave the same veneration for fire when it is drawn out of 
wood by friction, for the tribal tool, for tlie tribal ancestor 
(Deosij, for tiie ape, for the aboriginal ape-hero (Maliabir), and 
for Banaspati, the great mother of the world. But village 


“ or evil to the sea, the forest, the fire, and the sun and moon : " and that 
the only outward symVmls ever put up are “ wands and posts of peeled 
“ wood, whittled nearly to the top, from which the pendant shavings fall 
“ down in white curls.” These last tokens are veiy similar to those used 
by the tribes of Central India. 
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Mashdras have substituted the pipal tree for the deodar, the 
Ganges river for the Son, a vague worship of Suraj (the sun), 
for an equally vague worship of India (the sky), the phallic 
Bhairon for the phallic Ghansdm, the wine goddess Maddin for 
the wine god Parihdr, the Dehati Bhuts or traditional village 
goblins and vampires of Hindus for those of their ancestral hills 
and forests and the use of brass cymbals in their religious music 
for that of tjie kartiU or wooden hand -clapper. They have 
given up Bhagwat, whose worship is not now necessary in the 
plains where tigers are scarce ; and they have acquired the 
worship of the cow and of Kali, Kali herself being merely 
Banaspati in another form. The most striking approach to 
1 linduism tliat I have met with was that of a Mushera 
lliat is, one who makes it the first article of his creed to abstain 
from flesli-dict in any form and from the use of fermented 
liquors, the widest possible departure from the original instincts 
of the tribe whose very name Mushera signifies “ flesh-hunter.” 
"J'herc are several tribes in the hills who use an ant-hill as an 
altar for worshipping the sky or sun. Miisheras in the plains 
use the ant-hill as an altar floor for worshi|>ping snakes, as 
as Hindu’s do.* Thus by a few changes of name, place, and 
surroundings the aboriginal creeds melt imperceptibly into the 
lower grades of Hinduism. There is no saying where the one 
liegins or the other ends. For Hinduism itself is not a single 
creed, but a medley of man}' creeds, drawn partly from Aryo- 
Vcdic and partly from aboriginal sources ; worked up into a 
.system or the appearance of one ; dovetailed into Vcdic rites 
and divinities, whose names have been preserved without their 
nature ; decorated with idols, temples, festivals, and processions ; 
and set foitli in a verbose and high-sounding literature which 
tlic Brahman who constructed it will allow no one but him- 
self to intei jnet. 

The Hindu religion goes with the Hindi language, just as 
the Roman type of Christianity goes with the Latin or neo- 
Latin tongues. Mushcras living in the plains have long 
forgotten their ancestral speech ; yet their adoption of 
Hinduism is still very slight, less pronounced even than that of 
Basis and Cliainars : for they seldom or never take any part 
in the general religious gatherings, such as the Holi, the Ram 
Lil^, &c., in which all Hindus, of whatever caste, are permitted 
to join ; and they do not even live within the precincts of a 
Hindu village community. In India a man's religious, and 
with that his .social, status depends largely upon the extent 

* This worship of snakes is kept by Hindus periodically as the festival 
, of Nagpanchami. The worshipper bathes that day, and brings milk and 
parched rice to an ant-hill, where he bows his head to the earth, believing 
that the ant-hill is the top covering to the nether world of snakes. 
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to which he binds himself in the matter of eating and drinking. 
Mnslidras will eat the leavings even of Pasis and Cham£rs, 
(excepting in the case of cooked rice), and consequently in 
the eyes of the general community they rank below P&sis and 
Chamars, and are regarded as outside the pale of Hindu caste 
and of the Hindu religion. Socially, therefore, Musheras are 
at the very bottom of the scale, and take rank with such very 
degraded and despised tribes as Kanjars, Natr, and Dorns, 
although in their manners and private life they are more gentle, 
and in many other respects, superior. There is no tribe, however, 
so degraded that Hinduism cannot find a niche for it. A Mushdra 
can act as priest of Sitala, the goddess of small-pox, and for Mari 
Pari, the goddess of cholera, when no other man can found 
to accept the offerings made to them ; and we have shewn 
already (in our account of the industries of the tribe) that no 
one but a Mushera can be employed by higher caste Hindus 
to propitiate Banaspati at the lighting of briclH:ilns or to protect 
the rising crops from the elfs and goblins who frequent the 
fields at midnight 

I will conclude with a brief sketch of what I saw at a 
Mushdra hamlet near a village called Arauli, within lo miles 
of Fyzabad, the second city and once the capital of Oudh. 
This hamlet contained within itself many of the main charac- 
teristics, religious, industrial, and domestic, peculiar to the 
tribe, and presented at a single glance what it has taken many 
pages to describe. 

The hamlet consisted of 3 or 4 huts, with a population of some 
12 persons ; a larger aggregate than is usually met with in 
this broken tribe. The height of the walls of each hovel did 
not exceed 3 feet ; and thc}^ were made of puddled clay. The 
inmates crawled in and out at the openings on all fours, like 
sheep or goats. The huts stood to each other something in 
the form of a square, with one side open. In the middle was 
a kind of nest made only of twigs and branches exactly 
similar to what may be seen in the hills of Mirzapur, the 
original home of the tribe. Against one side of this leafy hovel 
was seated the granddam of the hamlet, who in old da}’s 
would perhaps have been killed as a witch. She was basking 
in the sun, with her knees doubled up under her chin, and folds 
of long coarse hair falling down over her wrinkled face aijd 
withered neck and slioulders. Against another side was seated a 
younger woman, nursing a child about 2 years old, who gave 
proof of her Mushera lineage by not wearing bangles on her wrists, 
as married women invariably do amongst Hindus. The hamlet 
stood at the extreme point of a large dh&k jungle, one arm of 
which ran out into a wheat field like an arm of land into the 
sea. Two sides of the liamlet were surrounded by the jungle, and 
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the Other two hy the wheat field ; and nothing but the thatched 
roofs of the huts could be seen above the full-grown wheat. Tlie 
headman of the hamlet had charge of the surrounding crops 
as night watcher, protecting them not merely from men and 
animals, but from the unseen spirits of the air, the dislodged sylva n 
clfs whom none but the Mushera could propitiate. In the corner 
of the main hut inhabited by the headman, was the chauri 
or little mud altar to Banaspati, on which he occasionally 
sheds drops of blood from the ball of his own finger. On the 
ground outside the hut were lying two ga/tddlas or spade 
blades, facsimiles of the specimen which I had procured some- 
time before from the Mirzapur hills. In a corner where two huts 
met was a heap of husks of the kntki grain, to which Mushera s 
are so much attached. Hard by was the millstone in which 
the grain was husked — an upper stone without a nether one. In 
another corner there was a heap of bulbs, which the headman 
called guty and of which the virtues and even ^ the exist- 
ence (he said) were known only to men ^f his own tribe * 
Near at hand was a specimen of the plant itself, a creeper 
growing up a dhak tree. Standing in a row against the wall of 
one of the huts were 7 or 8 earthenware pots, all of which, 
being more or less broken, had been discarded by the people 
of the neighbouring village. In one or two of these was a 
pile of s.ecd preserved in sand, intended to be prepared some 
day for sale as medicine. Fixed in the sides of the leaf hut used 
ty the woman and child were several feathers of a peacock 
which, as the granddam explained, were a safeguard against 
evil spirits (bhut) and against that evil bird of the night called 
ftiua, whose cry summons men tq death. At the side of the 
same hut I observed the shell and skeleton of a small river 
tortoise. On the roof I noticed a pile of leaf plates, very neatl>’ 
stitched together, which had been made that day, as the headman 
told me, for the Thikurain or landlady of the estate on which 
they were living. He admitted the rights of this Thdkurain 
to the wheat-fields ; but contended with much warmth that 
the dhdk jungle was his own. Close outside the enclosure, 
and almost concealed in the wheat crop, was the shrine of tlu: 
hamlet. This consisted of a small mound of mud, the phallic 
emblem to Bhairon, supported on either side by a discarded 


• They keep a stock of siich bulbs by them in case otlier food should 
Titn short. Each bulb is cut into one or two pieces and soaked for some 
five days in order to take out the bitter taste. Thus soaked, it is 
said to be useful as food ; and the juice that comes out of it into the 
water is useful, they say, as a cure for pain in the back. I took away a 
specimen of the bulb with me, and placed it in a drawer, which I 
happened to leave slightly open. In the rainy season the bulb sprouted 
inside the drawer and sent a stalk outside of ib 
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elephant (made of burnt brick) intended for KaH. These figures 
weie surrounded by purple tulsi plants sacred to Vishnu and by 
datura plants with seeds in full pod, whose maddening juice is 
beloved by Shiva. Under one of the elephants lay a little 
drum made of dried lizard skin, and furnished with minute 
brass cymbals, which tinkled whenever the drum was shaken. 
A little further off was a well, peopled with frogs, used by 
by other men for watering their cattle, but by the Musheras 
for quenching their own thirst By the side of the well was 
a banyan tree, under whose shade the camels of the landlady 
were tethered at night Up the tree in a fork where the trunk 
diverged was a heap of straw where the Mushdra in charge of 
the camel slept or sat at night. Further away in the jungle 
was the .shell of a brickkiln, which had been lighted by the 
Mushcra headman after making an offering in newly made fire 
to his patron goddess Banaspati.f lie took me further into 
the jungle, and shewed me a nest of the dhusru bee, that 
strange litfle blacjc bee, very much smaller than the ordinary 
fl 3 ", but with wonderful capacities for making honc 3 ^ On our 
way in the jungle we came upon a herd of cattle tended by 
one or two Ahirs, the old enemies of the tribe, but now their 
neighbours and friends. He told me that he collected medi- 
cines for the village druggist ; and he convinced me of his 
knowledge of herbs by pointing to a dead stalk under whicli 
he said were roots whose juice was a remedy for fever. After 
saying this he dug up the ground, and produced some six or 
eight thin wiry roots of a glistening whiteness. He told me that 
he worshipped the gahdala in tlie Diwali season, but never 
joined in the Holi or other festivals or went near a Hindu 
temple. He had heard of Deosi, and of the battles wliich 
Dcosi and his fatlier Makara once fought with Ahirs ; Vjut he 
added that such things were better known to men living in the 
hills. When questioned about his ancestr^s he told me that 
he was of the Savari lineage, thus corroborating the testimony 
which I had received from other Musheras in quite anotlier 
district ; and that his ancestors were once kings and masters 
of the forest. 1 felt some veneration for a man who could 
repeat such ancient traditions regarding the fallen fortunes of 
his race. Soon afterwards 1 saw him hobbling towards me 
l)alf stupified with the bhang (hemp) which he had purchased 
out of the reward I had given him. 


• A brickkiln in Upper India is built in the form of a solid oblong^ 
through whicli openings are made at the base for the insertion of fuel. 
In order to shut in tiie licat, mud is piled all round the sides. When the 
bricks hive been taken out, the mud wails remain, and these consiiiuie 
the ihell leferred-to in the text. 
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Tlic following is a vocabulary of such Mush^ra words as 
I have been able to collect. Very few, if any, of these words 
are now known is the plains ; — 


KNc:LrsH. 

Mushera. 

English. 

Mushera. 

Ol)sec]uies. 

Ut. 

Moiliei. 

Dudhali. 

File place. 

Ank.r 

Kunner. 

Dhorai. 

, Blcsiin". 

Imiriya, 

P.'ilanquin. 

Danri, 

Sent. , 

Hcrlis. 

Father. 

Dokar. 

Sickness, 

li.iri i. 

(Obsequies. 

Ram. 

Sick person. 

liirro. 

Wife. 

Raiigaf. 

Seed. 

Benj^^a. 

Conjugal deli<;ht. 

Rdso. 

WJiere, 

Hinnis. 

!; Father in-law. 

Rdwat. 

Music. 

Ba^ro. 

|j Mother in-law. 

Ron tain. 

Mu.siciaii. 

Haj^ariya, 

1 Beiiig. 

Ramil. 

Ciirl. 

iJori. 

!• Siiout. 

Rurnf. 

Ijoy; 

Boro. ^ 

|; Uncooked rice. 

Supar. 

'I’o eat. 

Jio^do. 

i. In the power of. 

Sag. 

Take. 

Bal. 

i Having done. 

Kuiya. 

Mouth. 

13 alar. 

j. Pulse. 

Kehti 

The elder brother 


. }3ed of dowers, 

Kahili. 

of a husband. 

Bhasur. 

Huirah. 

Kii. 

The wife of tlu. 

1 

i Grazer of cattle. 

Kirhuliya, 

eider brother of 


1 Dancing woman. 

Kero. 

hu?baiid. 

Blnisuri. 

■ A kind of grain. 

Kutki. 

Here. 

liliu. ^ i 

1 Wine. 

Kaiv. 

Sister 

Bheoni. 

1 Skin. 

Kenchul. 

Youn|,^‘ir sister. 

Tuyal. 

; (.3 host. 

Katmal. 

yoiiM'ricr l)roihei. 

P.'iilo. 

) Do or did. 

Kur. 

lioiied rice. 

I'l'cli. 

[| .Ag.iin. 

Kirnnl. 

F roin. 

Ihuis. 

; Lizard. 

Khunkhar. 

Water. 

Popal. 

Boy. 

G idar. 

Kat thou. 

Pokp.i. 

Turn aside. 

Girwat. 

Kindneiis. 

Piisas. 

1 Red pepper. 

Lankii. 

On. 

Pallo. 

j A kind of fish. 

Leiamis. 

liird. 

Kurii. ; 

; Gun. 

Lasa. 

T.'iinai ind. 

Tull. 

j Younger brother 


Mat. 

Tiil^^aclih. 1 

: of a husband. i 

Lagwiir. 

Come thou. 

Timro. 1 

i Wife of a younger 


Came. 

Timran. i 

! brother of a 


lioat. 

Tarari, | 

1 husband. 

Lagwarin. 

Hoar. 

Tauiu. 1 

j King or prince- 

Mad.ar. 

(iroom. 

7'h;nihwar ! 

1 World. 

MagniS. 

(Jive. 

Tliainbho. 

Court or palace. 

Madariya. 

(ione or went. 

Taulis. 

Fruit. 

Mnhlu. 

Said. 

Tiplo. 

Honey. 

Matri. 

Dancinjr. 

I’eplis. 

In, under. 

Mahrin. 

Cocoon. 

Takif. 

Sweet. 

Metal. 

Kind of fish. 

JiS'f- 

Tortoise. 

Mautha. 

lioy. 

Jijrdar. 

Jungle. 

Mahr^. 

See. 

Chimlo. 

Mountains. 

Mail nr ha. 

Saw. 

Chimlai). 

Hc'goat. 

Molhni. 

Flour. 

Chun. 

She-goat. 

Molhnd 

Worshipper. 

Chero. 

Horse. 

Nahar. 

lliidcjj;rooii). 

Chimla. |j 

Ridden. 

Naharu. 

IS ride. 

Ciiim 1. u 

Groom. 

Paita. 
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English. 
Husband's sister. 
Husband of hus- 
band’s sister. 
Brother in law. 
Wife of brother- 
in-law. 

Sister-in-law* 

Silent. 

Made. 


Musheras. 

Namri. 

Namrin. 

Napi&. 

Napla Rangwi. 
Napli. 

Niyai. 

Nibei'i. 


English. 
Explained. 
His or our. 
Town. 

Village. 

Thou. 

To thee. 
Slayer. 

Dead person. 


Musheras 

Nirjas. 

Hu-i-yd, 

Hadariya. 

Hadar. 

Hit. 

Hito. 

Haunlc. 

Hiitmd. 


John C. Nesfield. 



Art. II.— campaigns AGAINST INDIA. 
[Continued from January 1888, No. CLXXI, p. 202] 

Chapter V. 

O N the 1st of the month Safar 932 of the Hijra (corres- 
poncfing with tlie close of the month of October 1525 
A. D.) Babar despatched his army for the final subjugation 
of India. After passing the height called Yok-Langah, he 
pitched his camp to the west of the Yakub stream, and on the 
second day reached Badam-Chakh-Makh. 

On the 8th of the same month, Babar himself reached 
Gandamak, and on the next day he arrived at Bagh-i-Wafa, 
where he made a long halt, pending the arrival of his other 
troops under the personal command of his son, Humayun. On 
the 17th of the same month Humayun arrived, and that 
very night the united forces moved onwards and pitched camp 
in a garden between Sultanpur and Khwaja-Rustam. 

On the 28th of tiic m(Mith above named, Babar's army reached 
the banks of the Indus, and on the 1st of the month Rabi- 
ul-Ahwal it crossed first the Indus and then the Hurroo*, on 
tlie banks of which river camp was pitched. 

In order that there might be no chance of grain running 
.short, Babar marched his army thence towards Sialkote "f" by 
the road which skirts the hills. The Jhelum was crossed by 
a ford just above the town of that name. Two days' march 
brought his troops to the banks of the Chenab and so to Sial- 
kote. Babar’s route hence lay through Perserur, Kilanur and 
the passage of the Beas river, opposite Kanuakin'n, and so on to 
the castle of Miluat to which he laid siege. After possessing 
himself of this point and of all the fortified places in the 
adjacent hilN, Babar pitched his camp at Rupar on the Sutlej. 
His next halting place w;\s at Kerinala, opposite Sirind. Two 
more marches brought his troops to the banks of the rivers 
Banur J and Saniir where camp wag pitched. Here Babar 

* Speaking generally, the wiiole of the rivers of northern Afghanistan 
are very difficnlt to cross, excepting reaches of the Kama and Kabul 
rivers. But Babar has demonstrated to us th.at by means of light and 
specially constructed rafts, troops can he. rapidly moved from one place 
to anotoer, even across r.apid mountain streams. By means, therefore, 
of steam launches, manned by bold crews, the river Kabul and its feeders 
could be made to play a great part in war operations, for such launches 
c mid be moved rapidly over the many important strategical plants of the 
Kabul valley and might even make their way to the Indus. — Author, 

t Sialkote lies on the Chenab from 40 to 50 versts (30 to 35 miles) to 
the east of the town of Wazirabad. — Author. 

t On Rusiun maps, Banur. It lies to the north of Umballa.— 
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rccrivcvl intelligence that the Emperor of India was to the north 
<^f Delhi * and was advancing against him, accompanied by 
Firuza, the military governor of Hissar.f On receipt of this 
news Babar pushed forward two advanced guards, one in the 
direction of the enemy’s main body, the other towards Hissar. 

On the 13th of the month Jamali-ul-Ahwal , Babar’s army 
marched from Umballa and pitched camp on the border of a 
lake. Here he made his dispositions for a forward movement. 
The right wing of his army, reinforced by a portion of his 
centre, he placed under the command of his son Iliimayun, 
with orders to operate in the direction of tlie enemy who was 
advancing from Hissar. Hiimayiin having sent out a weak 
reconnoitring party, consisting of 1 50 vedettes, these soon found 
themselves in a fierce struggle with tl^e Indian forces, but 
Humayun rapidly pushed (forward his main body and the 
Indians immediately withdrew witli a loss of 100 hilled and 
the same number of prisoners. For this achievement Humayun, 
vvlio was at this time a youth of 18, was haudsomly rewarded. 

Babar now advanced in force towards Shahabad where he 
learnt that the lunpcror of India was moving slowly forward, 
making marches of from 3 to 6 versfs, (2 to 4) miles only, 
and then halting at each place for from two to three days, 
Babar accordingly made a double march and pitched his 
camp on the banks of the Jumna. Thence having made two 
more marches down the river, he received intelligence that the 
Emperor Ibrahim with a force numbering 6,000 men liad 
crossed to Mayan-i-Doab. Babar now directed his left wing 
to cross the river, and attack the enemy. At dawn on the 
day following the Indians appeared in sight. The re.sult of 
the engagement which followed was that Babar’s left wing 
reached the heights on which the Indian Emperor’s camp was 
pitched, and killed the officer in command of the enemy’s 
forces besides capturing another general. Babar now prepareii 
to attack the enemy’s main body, but an inspection of bis 
forces convinced him of his great numerical inferiority. He 
accordingly convened a council of his chief officers, and at 
this it w^as decided to take up a defensive position at Panipat, 
where the advance of the enemy should be awaited and battle 
given at a point least advantageous to the Indian forces. 
Eight days having elapsed and there being no signs of the 
enemy’s advance, Babar decided npon making a night attack 
with a force of from 4 to 5,000 men, but the troops detailed 
for this service not having mutually agreed upon a common 


• Between Delhi and Bunur the distance is .ippioxiinately 220 versts 
(T50 miles). — Anthor, 

t Kissar lies 130 versts miles) to the west of Delhi, and versts 
(113 miles) from Umballa. — Author, 
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rendezvous, the movement was canic<i out in confusion, and 
so the attackers found themselves at a place that was not 
favourable for the success of such an enterprise. Tliough tlie 
movement was not a successful one, Babar’s troops retired 
fighting in perfect order and without suffejing any loss. 

On the 8th of the month Radjab, Ihibar received news from 
the front that the Indian forces were approaching in great 
strength. Accordingly he made the following disi^ositions for 
a battle. His right wing was under the command of Ids son, 
Humayun, his left under that of Muhammad-Sultan-Mirza, 
the command of his centre, consisting of the right and left 
divisions, was entrusted to Chin-Timur. Khozrcff-Keikiintash 
commanded the advanced guard and Abdul-Azisu-Mirakhur 
had charge of the reserve. ^ At either flank of tlic two wings, 
bodies of Mongols were placed, with the object of carrying 
out a turning movement. The Indian army’ now rapidly ad- 
vanced, but as the distance between the opposing forces lessen- 
ed, the Indians on being confronted by Bahai’s well disposed 
battle array perceptibly wavered. This display of indcci.sion 
did not escape the piercing glance of their opponent, who 
directed his two flanking parties to envcloi)e liis enemy’s rear, 
whilst lie liirnself led his right and left wings forward to 
make a frontal attack. 'I'liis flanking maiueuvre was carried 
out in a very brilliant manner, and at the same time tlie siun'c/- 
gitns^ which were in the centre of Babar’s line of advance, 
made some very successful sliooting, whilst the commander 
of the artillery posted on the left centre, opened a murderous 
five ivom \\\s harnessed /^nns. As the Indians were unacquaint- 
ed with artillery fire, the battle .soon went against them, 
for by this time, at nearly all points. Babar’s troops had a.ssum- 
cd the offensive. * The Indians now made an attack again.st 
both of Babar’s flanks, but !>cing met by a fierce fusillade, 
they'^ were thrown back in great disorder on their own centre, 
and got into such complete confusion that they could move 
neither forward nor backward. The fight raged from early morn 
till noon when the Indian army was fin all)-' routed, leaving heaps 
of their dead on the battle field. Round the corpse of tlie Em- 
peror Ibrahim there lay 6,oco of his slain followers, whilst in 
other parts of the field were counted the bodies of 16, coo of 
his soldiers. Babar, who was not yet aware that llie Emperor 
had fallen, moved forward ai innssc and completed the rout of 
his enemy by a last pursuit. This decisive engagement opened 
out to him the vva)^ to the throne of the Indian Empire. 

Babar’s army was nothing like as numerous as tlic Emperor Ibra- 
him’s, but it was moic skilfully handled. The several bodies of ihc Indian 
forces, in fact, got in each other’s way, and so allowed of their being out- 
flanked.— A uihor. 
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Babar at once directed his son Humayun to make a rapid 
march on Agra for the purpose of securing the treasury of the 
defeated and slain Emperor, and he at the same time des- 
patched another force to secure the fort of Delhi. 

Babar himself marched on Delhi which he reached on the 
evening of the 3rd day. The city having been occupied, every- 
thing of value was placed under the seal of the conqueror. 
The second day, being a Friday, the Khutba was pronounced 
in the name of the Emperor Babar, who thus became the 
recognised sovereign of the throne of Delhi. 

After a halt of four days, the newly proclaimed Emperor of 
India proceeded towards Agra by forced marches, and within a 
week this place was occupied without opposition. Having 
reached the position of Emperor of India, I 3 abar now prac- 
tised moderation. Thus, the ntbther of the fallen Emperor 
received a grant of land bringing in a revenue of 8 lakhs of 
rupees, and on each of Ibralnm’s nobles were bestowed similar 
proportionate marks of Babar*s clemency. 

For the final consolidation of his sovereignty there remained 
for Babar to subdue the famous Hindu potentate Rana-Sanka, 
a personage who had hitherto contrived to hold himself in- 
dependent of Mussalman supremacy. 

The founder of the dynasty in India, known as that of 
the Great Mogol, gives in his Memoirs the following brief history 
of his subjugation of Hindustan : — 

“From the 3’ear 910 of the Hijra (corresponding with 
years 1504 1505 of Christian reckoning) when I possessed 
myself of the Kabul principality up to the time when there 
occurred the events of which I am now speaking, / 
mver ceased to think of the conquest of Hindustan, but 
I never found a suitable opportunity for undertaking this 
task owdng to many and various causes. But at last in the 
year 925 of the Hijra (corresponding with the year 1,519 A. D.) 
I set out at the head of my troops, and between that year and 
the year 932 '1525-1526 A. D ) I entered India at the head 
of my army five times in ifu course of seven or eight years. 
In the course of my fifth campaign against India in 
Avhich I overthrew Sultan Ibrahim and possessed myself of 
his sovereignty, though I then had a stronger army than on 
any of the previous occasions, even this army did not exceed 
a strength of 12,000 men including my suite, camp followers, 
and personal attendants. And although the principalities 
of Badakhshan, Kunduz, Kabul and Kandahar were under 
my rule, I not only could not draw therefrom any considerable 
aid of any kind, but I was on the contrary often compelled 
to come to the assistance of those possessions when they 
were beset by my enemies. Thus the whole tract of countiy 
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known as Mawarannagar was under the rule of Khans and 
of Sultans who could dispose of 100,000 armed men, and who 
were all my implacable enemies. The whole of Hindustan 
between Bahra and Behar was under the Afghan yoke, and yet 
the sovereign of this vast stretch of country could only collect 
an army of 500,000 men. Moreover^ as many of his nobles were 
at the time in arms against him, his available forces did not 
exceed iOf),ooo. It was under such circumstances, then, that 
after placing my trust in God, I left in my rear 100,000 of 
an enemy so terrible as the Uzbaks, and went to measure my 
strength with a sovereign like Sultan Ibrahim,” 

From the time of the brilliant campaigns against India, 
carried out by the great leaders of Asia, Mahmud of Ghazni, 
and Muhaminad Ghuri, the richest portions of the Indian penin- 
sula fell under Mussufman dominion. We have already 
made mention that rich India has never constituted one un- 
divided sovereignty, or, if under the rule of sovereigns possess- 
ed of great ■ military and political talent, the greater portion 
of tlie peninsula has been temporarily united under one 
sceptre, it has always happened that, after the death of such 
sovereigns, the vast monarchies whicli they have built up, 
liavc split up into several states, all more or less independent 
of eacli other. Thus when Babar made his appearance 011 
the Indian peninsula, there were five large Mussalman and 
two Hindu states, not including numerous petty independent 
principalities devoid of any special political importance. Of 
the Mussulman sovereignties the most powerful was the mon- 
arc/ty of the Afghans^ which comprised the Panjab, Delhi, 
Agra and Oude (the Poorab). The sovereign of this monarcliy 
bore the title of the Emperor of India. The second monarchy 
was that of Gnjerat^ of which Sultan Muzaffar was the 
king. The third monarchy was that of the Deccan. Tlie 
fourth monarcliy was tliat of Malwa, of which Sultan Mahmud 
was the head. The fifth Mussulman monarchy was that of 
Bengal. Of the Hindu sovereigns the two most notable were 
the Rajah of Bijnagar and Rana-Sanka. 

Thus the fact of India being sub-divided into numerous 
separate sovereignties when Babar undertook his campaigns 
against her, of course considerably facilitated his task of 
conquest. Babar*s principal blow was directed against the 
Afghan monarchy, at the head of which was the Emperor 
Ibrahim II. Here the circumstances attending a civil war 
were taken advantage of by Babar, who made a rapid ad- 
vance on the Punjab. He took Lahore and then marched 
upon Debalpur and Jalandar, situated at a distance of I20* 
versts (80 miles) to the east of Lahore. Here he formed 
the resolution of finally annexing the empire of Ibrahim II, 
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and for tliis purpose he returned to Kabul where he eqniripcd 
a fresh army. At the head of fresh forces the Great Mogol 
crossed the Indus in the year 1525 A. D. A battle at 
Panipat decided the fate of Ibrahim II., for here he was 
defeated, Delhi and Agra were occupied in succession, and 
Babar was V)roclaimed Emperor of India. But with the 
exception of Delhi and Agra, all the other fortified points 
of Ibrahim’s Empire were unwilling to accept tht; new rule, 
and their garrisons, having shut themselves up, prepared for 
defence. The strongest forts were moreover in the hands 
of l^abar’s enemies. Thus there were Dliolcpore, distant 30 
versts (20 miles) to the south of Agra ; (2) Biana 70 vers/s 
(46 ;3 miles) to the west of Agra ; (3) Gwalior 100 irrsis 
(66 f/|rd miles) to the south of Agra (4) Etawah 105 versts (70 
miles) to the south-east of Agra ; (5) Sunbul 180 versts 20 miles) 
to the north of Agra ; v,6) Kaipce 200 versts (133 ^rd niiles) 
to the soutli-cast of Delhi. Moreover, Has.san-Klian the ruler of 
Mewat, to the north-west of Agra, was especially antagonistic 
to Babar’s dominion. 

Babar therefore despatched the Mullah Apak, the cliicf 
of the Orakzai tribe of Afghans, with a conciliatory letter 
addressed to the officers and soldiers of Ibraliim’s troops 
comprising the garrison effort KocI, 80 ('53 ^rd miles) 

to the north-east of Agra, and the result of this letter was 
that 3,000 men joined tlic statidards of the new Emperor. 
Babar, indeed, used every endeavour to draw to his side 
persons who played an important part under Ibrahim II. 
and his exertions to this end were often crowned with success. 

Meanwhile liabar was veiy much exercised about the 
attitude taken up by the powerful Hindu sovereign, Rana- 
Sanka. It should be slated that Rana-Sanka, on Babar’s enter- 
ing India, had sent several messengers to him with declarations 
of friendship and promises that if Babar’s army of invasion 
could get as far as Delhi, he would join it at Agra. But Rana- 
Sanka never fulfilled his promise, and when Babar occupied 
both Delhi and Agra he laid siege to the fort of Kandar 
which he took. He thereupon shewed tliat he was no ally 
of the Great Mogol, but his enemy, with whom Babar would 
have to reckon in a struggle for supremacy. 

At this very time llabar’s sworn enemies, the warlike Uz- 
baks, were making fresh conquests to the west. Thus tlicy 
captured Merv, Sarakhs, Meshad and other towns of Khorassan, 

Whilst Babar was annexing places in the north west of 
India, changes were taking place in Gujerat which had a 
powerful influence on the fate of tliis Muhammadan State. 
Muzaffar died, and his son Bahadur succeeded to the throne. 
The new sovereign was ktiown as being of a harsh nature, 
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for he slew many of the leading men who had outlived his 
father, ‘‘and .shewed himself,” to quote Bahai’s words, “a 
bloodthirsty young man witliout conscience and without shame.” 

Babar now began to actively busy himself in preparations 
for a campaign against Rana-Sanka. lie first of all set about 
gaining possession of the posts in the neighbourhood of Agra 
and especial I3' of Biani. He then ordered a brass cannon 
of large calibre to be cast which, on being experimented with, 
7vas found I0 have a 7 \>nge of if 00 paces. But by tlie exer- 
cise of prudence, ] 3 abar gained the deep le.spect of his IVlussal- 
nian foes, and so obtained possession of the forts which he 
coveted. Thcie remained then only the task of crushing Rana- 
Sanka, after wliich he could count upon the firm consolidation 
of his rule over his Indian Empire. 

Near Fatelipur-Silcri a •reconnaissance part}^ of Babar’s, 
numbering soine 1,500 mcMi, fell almost entirely into the 
liands of Rana-Sanka’s scouts, and this occurrence augured 
very badly for the ultimate chances of victory on the side 
of the invading army. On the 9th day of the month Jamali- 
Ul-Akhir, or the day of the Nauroz, Babar’s army moved for- 
ward in order of battle with riglit, centre and left wings. 
As soon as Rana-Sanka\s army perceived that its enemy had 
left camp, it also moved forward. The ficiy Babar was extremely 
cautious at the decisive moment, and was not disposed on 
this occasion to open the battle, and so after placing his 
artillery in position, he directed his troops to remain on the 
defensive. His position was strongly defended : ditches were 
dug, and all approaches were blocked. The next day an ad- 
vance was made to a fresh position about 2 versts (3 %rds 
miles) further on, and this was also strengthened. The.se 
precautions were necessary, because of the great nume- 
rical superiority of Rana-Sanka’s army. Babar in his Memoirs 
makes no mention of the .strength of his own army, but he 
minutely describes the composition and strength of his 
opponent’s forces. Thus he tells us that Rana-Sanka placed 
on the field of battle 205,000 men ; jco,ooo being under his 
own personal command, and 105,000 under the command of 
his allies, including 10,000 men led by Sikandar, son of the 
late Emperor of India, Ibrahim II. The ruler of Mewat 
was also amongst the number of Rana Sanka'.s allies. 

Babar’s position rested on the neighbourliood of Karma 
and Biani, being a little more than 5 versts (3 miles) distant 
from the enemy. In front of the centre of the army was 
placed a line of wagons, between which the artillery and 
infantry were drawn up. The infantry had percussion muskets. 
Babar remained with the centre. On the riglit of Babar was 
CUin-Timur-Sultan, one of his best generals, and behind him 
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were seven Begs, To the left of Babar was Sultan-Belu-Lodi 
and five principal Begs with their retinue. Tlie right wing 
of the army was commanded by Babar’s son, Humayun. The 
hft wing was under the command of Sayid-Mehdi-Khwaja. 
On the outer flank of the right wing were posted two separate 
detachments of Mongols, who were directed to make a turning 
movement round the enemy’s left flank. The same disposition 
was made on the outer flank of Babar’s left tving. Both 
these flanking parties were made up from men composing 
Babar’s personal escort. 

As soon as all his troops had taken up the positions which 
they were to occupy, Babar sent his orderlies and aides-de- 
camp with his orders and instructions. Thus he directed 
that no one should dare, without his especial sanction, to 
meddle with the conduct of the battle which he would direct 
in person. The wary commander anticipated an attack, 
and so it proved, for Rana-Sanka hurled his entire army on 
his enemy and the battle soon raged. The left wing of the 
Hindus firecely attacked the Mussalman right; to the aid of which 
Babar immediately sent a portion of his right centre division 
under the command of Chin-Timiir-Sultan. This movement 
was successfully carried out, and the Hindu attack in this 
direction was beaten back. The artillery and the musketeers 
placed behind the line of wagons opened a murderous fire 
upon the enemy, but by this time the Mussalman right wing 
had lost a considerable proportion of its strength, and so 
Babar had gradually to move to its support a portion of 
his right centre division. The Hindu right wing had several 
times thrown itself on the Mu.ssalman left wing, but on being 
met each time with a fierce fusillade, had fallen back. Babar 
now sent fresh troops to join his left flanking party which, 
thereupon, succeeded in getting to the enemy’s rear. In 
spite of this, however, the Hindus continued to obstinately 
attack the Mussalman left wing, so that Babar was obliged 
to send to it a portion of his left centre division. In the 
very height of the battle, the Emperor resolved to extend 
the guard troops of his centre to the right and left as a 
reinforcement to both his wings, and to clear the way for 
the guns and muskets in his centre. These fresh troops 
made a furious charge on the Hindus, whilst at the same time 
the artillery opened a hotter fire on the dense masses of the 
enemy. As Rana-Sanka’s army had neither guns nor mus- 
kets, the use of fire-arms on it had a terrible effect, since his 
men found that even their coats-of-mail were pierced by the 
Mussulman missiles. Babar now directed a general advance, 
for his right and left wings had succeeded in driving back 
the enemy’s wings upon his centre, and therefore the Hindus 
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were trampling each other down and were crowded into a 
dense mass. But in their desire to sell their lives as dearly 
as possible, they again threw themselves forward, and the attack 
of their left vvmg was so impetuous, that it seemed for a 
moment as though it would succeed, but on being met by a 
perfect storm of bullets the ranks of the Hindus were finally 
broken. This was the final effort of Rana-Sanka's troops, who, 
now losing all fighting formation, began to retreat. A terrible 
slaughter fbllowed, but still the Hindus were enabled to halt 
their main body at a distance of only 6 versts (4 miles) from the 
battle-field. Babar\s troops returned the same evening to their 
own position. Rana-Sanka*s loss was enormous, and amongst 
the slain was the ruler of Mewat. The next day the Hindus 
continued their retreat, and Babar advancing from the battle- 
field reached the fort of Bi^ii in three marches. Right up to 
this fort and even as far as Ulwar and Mewat, the road was 
strewn with the corpses of Hindus and of the Mussalman allies 
of Rana-Sanka. It was thus apparent that Babar’s enemy had 
suffered at his hands a terrible defeat. Rana-Sanka*s overthrow 
took place in the year 1527 A. D. 

The position of the Great Mogol was now considerably 
strengtliened and he, as the conqueror of Sultan Ibrahim II. 
and of Rana-Sanka, was now able to turn his full attention 
to the setting up of an administration in his newly acquired 
provinces. To enable him, however, to fully carry out this pro- 
gramme, it was necessary that he should obtain posse.ssion of the 
strong fort of Chanderi, situated at a distance of 241 versts (160 
miles) from Agra. This fort was at this time in the hands of 
Mendin-Bao, and the garrison comprised from 4,000 to 5,000 
men. The route between Agra and Chanderi was as follows : 
Jhalessar, 8 versts (5 % miles) ; Armar, and by the Jumna to 
Chanduar ; Kenar (ford) ; Ketchua ; Barhanpur river ; Chan- 
deri 8 versts (5 miles), 

The town of Chanderi was built on a hill and had a citadel 
which was strongly fortified, and a wall had been built round 
the entire circumference of the town. On the day after his 
arrival before Chanderi, Babar made a reconnaisance of the 
fort and selected positions for hi’s centre and liglit and left 
wings. For his artillery he selected a level spot of ground, to 
which he sent his sappers with orders to erect batteries for the 
emplacement of his guns. The troops received a general order 
to prepare fascines, scaling ladders, and everything required 
for storming operations. 

On the 6th of the month Jamal-UI-Ahwal, Babar resolved 
to take the fort by a front attack. The enemy had strength- 
ened the city only, placing on the outer wall of the towrt but 
a few men so as to give warning of any sudden attack. By 
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the evenihg Babar’s troops had occupied the outer wall of the 
town without much resistance. The garrison had, by this 
time, withdrawn to the citadel. At dawn the next day the 
Emperor ordered his troops to take up their positions and 
await his, arrival willi standards waving and drums beating. 
The Hindus met the besiegers with showers of stones and 
some peculiarly inflammable composition, but the brave Afghan 
troops never wavered, and reached the ramparts of the cita- 
del, every man trying to emulate his comrade. 'At one end 
of the height on which the citadel was built there was a cover- 
ed way, and when the members of the garrison saw that the 
besiegers had occupied this weak point in the defence, they 
retired inside the building. The stormers now clambered along 
the whole length of the ramparts and jumped into the en- 
closure. At length the citadel was gained, and on a hill to the 
north-east of the fort of Chandcri, a pyramid was raised of thd 
heads of its defenders. After appointing his own governor 
at Chanderi and leaving there a garrison of 3, OCX) men, Rabar 
marched towards the Jumna, where the passage of his troops 
at the Kenara ferry took four days. On tlie 6th day of theJ 
month Jamal-Ul-Akhir (corresponding with the 27th February 
1528 A. D.) his camp was pitched on the right bank of the 
Ganges. 

The measures adopted by Babar for the successful passage 
of this grand river, indisputably merit great attention, for 
they yet again reveal in Babar the talents of a great command- 
er. He first of all sent on some men to secure about 40 
boats, and to collect the requisite material for a bridge. The 
place which lie chose was at the point where an island divides 
the channel of the river. Here Babar mounted a huge cannon, 
and to the left of the proposed bridge he threw up a redoubt 
and garrisoned it with men armed with muskets. On the 
island, and to the right of the bridge, he placed small cannons 
mounted on carriages. Thus the passage of the river was under 
iirtilhry and musketry fire from three sides. We should bear 
in mind that this occurred in the year 1528 A. D., in an 
uncivilised part of the continent of Asia. In the beginning 
of the XVlth century, Babar, as though he were the most 
advanced artillerist, most carefully superintended the casting of 
cannon of large calibre. As soon as the bridge was ready, 
Babar pushed across it a portion of his army as a strong 
reconnoitring party. This was met by the enemy who aclvanc* 
ed to the attack. Babar’s left wing got into confusion, but 
his centre and right wing withstood the enemy’s onslaught 
and compelled his retirement. Babar did not move his artillery 
or his baggage train across the river the first day* but only his 
musketeers, and at nightfall the greater portion of those of his 
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troops, who weic the first to cross by the bridge, were brought 
back to the right bank of the river. The next day, however, 
Babar’s advanced troops sent word that the enemy had fledi 
and so Babar immediately ordered a strong detachment, under 
the command of Chin-Timur-Sultan to follow in pursuit. 
His whole army now cros.sed over to the left bank ; the camels' 
being taken over by a ford which was found below the 
bridge. Within 6 days of his passage across the Ganges 
Babar pitched camp beyond the river Gumti, and when he 
was within two marches of Oude, he received a report from 
his advanced guard that Sheikh-Bayazid had taken up a 
position on the far back of the river Seru, and so he sent off 
1,000 men as a reinforcement to Chin-Timur-Sultan’s command 
On the 7th day of the month Rajab, Babar halted within 8 
versts (5 ^ miles) of Audon, the point of junction of the rivers 
Seru and Gogra. At this ^ime Sheikh-Bayazid wrote Chin- 
1 imur-Sultcin a Icttei asking him to enter into negotiations 
but perceiving that tin's was only a ruse to gain time, Chin-Timiir 
made arrangements toi his tioops to cross the river Seru where- 
upon Sheikh-Bayazid’s army fled in every direction. * 

Thus Babar’s campaign in Oude terminated, It was skilfully 
planned and lasted for a period of less than two months 
Babar’s main body had marched from Chanderi to Oude a 
distance of more than Ooo versts (400 miles), whilst his various 
outlying detacliments had probably covered, within the same 
space of time, 800 versts (530 miles). Within too the period of 
this brief campaign, Babar had directed the passage of his army 
across two large rivers, the Jumna and the Ganges After 
pssing several days in Oude engaged in setting up 'his own 
administration in that province, the conqueror re-crossed the 
Seru, and maile preparations for the enjoyment of some sport 
On the conclusion of his brilliant campaign at Chanderi 
and in the Purab, and in anticipation of a fresh one Babar 
actively entered upon the reconstruction of the provinces 
which he had conquered, and which now formed part of his 
vast Empire. In this task he displayed surprising energy 
He entered, too into all the details of military matters, atid 
fully recognised that a properly orgainsed regular army is tiu main 
force to which the monarch of a vast Empire must et>er trust for 
tlu integrity of his possessions. By a successful choice too of 
Ministers and Viceroys, he secured a peaceful administration of 
his varied provinces. Whilst trusting such persons he carefully 
watched them and saw that they did their duty. Further he 
never disregarded the opinion of wise and experienced indivi- 
duals, and when he decided upon undertaking any difficult 
enterprise, he would call a council, and in the majority of in* 
stances he acted according to the decision which might be 
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arrived at^ at such a council. Mistakes, or rather errors of 
judgment, he freely forgave and forgot. The conduct of foreign 
policy he kept firmly in his own hands, and he directed it 
towards the consolidation of that monarchy which his own genius 
had created. He. however, always acted according to a pro- 
gramme which he had well thought out before, and when 
peaceful negotiations did not bring about the wished for result, 
he never hesitated to resort to war. It was by means of 
negotiations alike honourable to both parties, thai: Babar ac- 
quired from the sons of the fallen Hindu potentate, Rana-Sanka, 
the towns of Rautanpur, Chitor and Biani (the strategical 
importance of which he fully recognized) and so secured the 
southern border line of his vast Central Indian possessions. 
The north-western confines of India he had already guarded by 
holding Afghanistan where his son Humayun held sway in his 
name. But in order that we may see how much Babar con- 
cerned himself about this bulwark of India, we here quote a 
letter * which he addressed to his son Humayun, a letter which 
rs in many respects of extreme interest. 

“ Salutations to Humayun,** wrote the Emperor, “ whose 
name I can never pronounce without the warmest wishes that 
I may again see him. On the loth of the month Rabi^ul- 
Ahwat there came into Our presence Bezinakh and Baiyan- 
Sheikh bringing with them letters and despatches concerning 
the events which have occurred in the several localities. We 
thank God who has bestowed upon Us thee, O son ; and who 
has made this slave the object of His benign love. May the 
Most Highest always accord to me and thee feelings of such 
extreme joy. Thou hast given to tin’s slave the name Al- 
A man {may God bless Imn,) but in doing so thou could'st 
not have thought of what thou wer*t doing, although written 
with thine own hand, seeing that the common people more 
often pronounce such a name Alaman (signifying a robber). 
But, however it be, may God bless the name and the humble 
individual who bears it May the Almighty give to me and 
thee long years of life, and may He shower upon Al-Aman all 
possible blessing during the course of many feature generations. 
The Most Highest in His great and exceeding mercy has granted 
to Our affairs such success as We have never seen in any one 
of the ages preceding Our Own time.** t 


^ See Memoir es de Babar (Zahir ed-din Moham med), Vol. II. p. 362. 
Author* 

f These words correspond with historical truth, for Babar had succeeded 
in establishing his dynasty over the vastest Empire in the world, and in 
this respect he had. indeed, achieved a success greater than tlhu, of 
Alexander the Great of Macedon, Attila (a Russian Slavonic King) Caesar, 
Mahmud of Ghazni, Ghingiz-Khan, Tamerlaue and all sujh great con- 
querors of the world.— 
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"*Oin the nth of the month above named/ 1 learnt that the 
inhabitants of Balkh had called Kurban and had admitted 
Ivim within the walls of their city. I accordingly directed 
Kamran (my second son) and all the Begs who were with him 
at Kabul to join thee, O Humayun, so that you might all 
move together either towards Hissar, or Samarkand, or Herat, 
according to circumstances, in the hope that with God's assis<- 
tance you might defeat the enemy, retain mastery of the 
occupied provinces, rejoice your friends, and compel your 
enemies to bow the knee. Here then is the moment, if God 
sees fit, to make of thyself a sacrifice, and to fall, bearing 
arms. Every time such an opportunity presents itself, slacken 
not the display of resolute ardour, for unconcern and sloth 
are incompatible with the attainment of the position of an 
autocratic sovereign. The de^aire to attain success does not 
conform to the exercise of delay. The world belongs to him 
who can hasten on events. The vigilance of a monarchy can 
never be checked except in such cases when a reference is 
made to higher authority.*’ 

‘*If by the favour of God thou art able to subjugate Balkh 
and Hissar, thine own people can garrison the latter, and Kam- 
ran*s men can occupy the former place. If, then, through the 
bestowal of still greater good fortune Samarkand also falls to 
thee, then within the walls of this city thou can'st establish 
thine own residence, for with the aid of the Divine Being, I 
will incorporate Hissar in my Imperial dominions. In case 
Kamran should find that the possession of Balkh is not enough 
for him, report to me, and I fully hope to be able to find in 
the countries round about, that which will make up the defi- 
ciency. Thou well knovvest that I have made it a rule to 
bestow six parts of everything upon thee and five parts 
upon Kamran. Make this an undeviating rule of thy conduct 
and never depart from it. Live in good relations with Kamran. 
The great people of this world should be possessed of lofty 
feelings, and I fully hope that between Kamran and thyself 
excellent relations will always prevail. As regards Kamran, he 
is a young man with good propensities, and of a noble nature. 
He will therefore lose no opportunity of showing respect to 
thee or of affording thee all assistance.*' 

I have one other observation to make to thee. In the 
course of two or three years no one has cotne to me from 
thee, and those persons whom I have despatched to thee, have 
returned after a year's absence. Is this so or not ? ** 

“ Thou writest to me regularly, but there remain^ yet one pther 
thing undone. Now, to leave yet one thing undone is not right 
for a sovereign. There are no heavier chains than the chains of an 
antecracy, and independence is uicompiitiblq with such a uni 9 %*j* 
VOL. LXXXVI.] 20 
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*' Tliou hast written to me as I counselled thee, but In future 
endeavour to write more naturally and in clear and simple 
phraseology, as the labour will be less for thyself and also for 
those who may be empowered to read thy letters.” 

^ “ There now remains for thee to undertake a great work. 
For this thou must consult with experienced Begs and with 
other wise and experienced persons, and do nothing without 
their advice.’* 

“ The many victories and successes which I* gained whilst 
at Kabul have induced me to retain this place within the 
number of my Imperial possessions.” 

“ Never break through the rule of keeping thy forces con- 
centrated about thee” 

In order to guard bis Indian possessions from the warlike 
Uzbaks, Babar, as can be seen fram his letter to his son, thought 
it expedient to carry on an uninterrupted struggle with them. 
For the more effectual attainment of this object, he endeavoured 
by every means in his power, to preserve friendly relations 
with the Shah of Persia. In the pursuit of this policy he 
had complete success, and the Shah did not a little to help 
in the preservation of the northern and western limits of his 
Empire. By his skilful policy, therefore, the Great Mogol in- 
duced the Shah to wage an almost ceaseless war with the 
Uzbaks, and to a description of these wars Babar devotes 
much space in his imperishable Memoirs. 

But whilst he laboured to organise a strong foreign policy, 
Babar was equally active in the well being of the home affairs 
of his Empire. With especial attention he turned towards the 
construction of durable and useful buildings, and to the laying 
out of gardens which are so necessary in a hot climate. He 
organised, too, a regular postal service between Agra and 
Kabul. At last the season set in which is favourable for the 
conduct of war operations in India. 

On the 19th of the month Jiabi-ul-Akhir of the Hijra 
(corresponding with the ist January 1529 of the Christian 
era) Babar received the news that the people of Bengal had 
declared their adherance to him. This news was very import- 
ant, because a peaceful attitude on the part of the people 
of Bengal secured the quiet of the Eastern frontiers of the 
Purab. Babar accordingly next day called a council, at which 
it was decided to move westward into the country of the In- 
dependent States. The Emperor then directed all hi$ army 
leaders to unite their forces with the array under his son 
Askari ; but the idea of a campaign in this direction was soon 
altered, because Babar received the intelligence that Sultan 
Mahmud, son of the deceased Emperor Iskandar, had taken 
possession of Behar. A fresh council was then convened at 
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Agra, at which it was decided to undertake a campaign east- 
wards, That very day Babar learnt that his son Humayun, at 
the head of an army of 50,000, was marching on Samarkand, 
and that his advanced detachments had occupied Hissar, 
crossed the Oxus at the Termez ferry, and had seized Kabadian* 
Babar thereupon entered Beharand Bengal, and thus his Empire 
became extended in two opposite directions (Samarkand and 
Behar), the distance intervening being i^ooo versts (2,000 miles.) 

Such is the power of genius. Here w'e see a man who had 
been driven out of his native country, Farghana, a refugee beyond 
the Tian-Shan range, entering a country that was filled with his 
enemies. But soon this very man crosses the Hindu-Kush 
and establishes himself at Kabul. After remaining a long 
time in the uninviting, mountainous and poor country of the 
Afghans, his eagle eye lookdd to see what was to be done in 
many millioned and fertile India. Though of an impetuous 
disposition, Babar was obliged for many years to curb his 
passionate and, in the highest degree, bold desire to become 
the subjugator and possessor of Hindustan. His subsequent 
great achievements were not attained by armies of colossal 
magnitude, but by the genius which placed at his disposal, a 
beautifully organised standing army \\\\\e\\ inured to cam- 
paigns and battles, and of which the devotion to its leader 
was boundless. 

,lt will suffice for the purposes of this narrative to here 
record that Babar, who left Agra at the head of his army on 
the 17th of the month Jamadi-uUAhwal, was at Dakdaki on the 
banks of the Ganges in exactly one month s time, having 
marched meanwhile a distance of 382^ versts (255 miles) 
with a baggage train and artillery, the order of the march 
being so arranged that, in proportion as the army advanced, 
its numerical strength the more increased. 

Babar’s further campaigning in the delta of the Ganges 
proved him to be a very powerful swimmer. Thus we read : 

“ On the 2Sth of the month ( Jamadi-ul-Akhir) after a march 
of 16 versts (10 miles) the army reached Seruali where a 
halt was declared. The next march brought the troops to 
the point of junction of the rivers Jumna and Ganges. Babar, 
in whose Memoirs is the following passage : never lost an oppor- 
tunity of swimming a river which may be met in the course of 
a campaign^ swam at this point the entire breadth of the 
united rivers, and then without resting on the opposite bank, 
swam back again. And again on the 23rd of the month 
Kadjab, when his army w^is at Chusu, Babar swam the Ganges 
near the mouth of the river Karamn|$. Such exploits may 
afford the key to the riddle of successes that were so unusual in 
the previous history of Asia. 
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The first period of Ba bar’s campaign in Bchar and Bengal 
terminated about this time (A. D. 1529.) then pas.sed 

under his sway, and against the Bengalis and rebel Afghans, 
be concentrated a powerful army. As a great proficient iti 
the art of war, and as undoubtedly possessed of all the 
qualities of a great leader of meh, Babar did not content 
himself with the successes which he had already gained, for 
he sought out the armies of his enemies, and* formed the in- 
tention of utterly routing them in the fight* This was always 
the clearly defined object of every campaign which he so 
brilliantly conducted. 

In order to co-operate with his land forces, Babar built a 
large river flotilla, the vessels of which were fastened together 
with chain cables. The orderly march of his troops along 
the banks of the great river of^IIindustan, and the easy move- 
ment of his river flotilla, produced a strong impression on the 
population of Northern India, amongst whom the terrible name 
of the Great Mogol passed from mouth to mouth. 

On the 7th of the month Shaban (corresponding with the 
middle of April 1527 A. D.) Babar received through his spies 
the extraordinarily important intelligence that a llengal army, 
under the command of Makdum-i-Alam, consisting of 24 
divisions, had ejitrenclmd itself on the banks of the river 
Gunduk, and tliat it had there been joined by a force of 
Afghans under the command of Sultan Mahmud. On the 
9th of the same month Babar’s troops pitched camp at Arrah. 
Here news was received that a Bengal army which had been 
raised in Kerid (Kherid) — the country (between Sinandpur and 
the Ganges) which is watered by the Gogra, — was embarked 
on I SO boats that were anchored on the left bank of the Seru, 
at the point wliere that river falls into the Ganges. Although 
it was evident that the Kherid army was acting in accord with 
the Bengalis, Babar made a last effort to come to terms with 
the people of Bengal. In his Memoirs he mentions that b6f- 
tween himself and the Bengalis peace prevailed *‘on the surface,” 
and that in such cases he always put forward the iiiterestis 
of peace, in order.” adds the subtle politician, ** to have all 
the chances on my side.” The next day, therefore, he held k 
conference with the Bengal envoy, at which it was agreed that 
the Imperial army should move in all directions so as to 
surround ” the enemy ** ( i, e., the rebel Afghans of the Purab) 
but that no territory belonging to Bengal should be ceded to 
the Mogols. Under the terms of the same agreement^ the 
Kerid army was to be allowed a free passage to its country, and 
Babai added that if the Bengal troops did not clear the way 
for his advance and refrain from opposing him, he would bold 
them iesi)onsible for any misfortunes that, might arise hereafter. 
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On the 17th of the month Shaban, Babar undertook a 
reconnaissance with a view to finding a suitable place for cross- 
ing over to the left bank of the Ganges, in order to join forces 
with his son Askari. It was finally arranged that a portion 
of his army should advance upon Geldi, where it was to cro^ 
the Seru river, and under the cover of artillery fire throw 
itself on the enemy’s flank. Babar was at this time aware that 
the Bengalis had decided upon disputing the passage of the 
Seru at Geldi, ^ and so had arranged to cross the same river at 
a point 21 versts (14 miles) distant from that position. On 
the 22nd of the same month (Shaban) Babar convened a 
council of war, of which he thus writes in his Memoirs. “ I 
had information of all the points between Sinanderpur anej 
Oudh and Baiharidji at which the Seru river can be crossed. 
I accordingly directed a portifjn of my army to pass in boats 
across that river' and at once advance upon the enemy. As 
soon as this force had^carried out this movement, the troops 
under Ustada and Mastafa were also to join in the fight. I 
was then to cross the Ganges and keep my troops in reserve, 
but ready to take advantage of any circumstance. Muhammad 
Zaman-Mirza and the troops detailed to fight on that bank 
of the Ganges which is turned towards liehar, * were to engage 
in the neighbourhood of Mustafa.” This short but clear account 
of the disposition which he made, seems to show that it was 
one which was w^orthy of the great coiu|ueror. We take this 
opportunity of here mentioning that Babar rarely speaks of the 
numerical strengtli of the several armies which he commanded, 
although he refers to such and such a column numbering 20,000 
men. Although this circumstance does not enable us to accu- 
.rately determine the total strength of the army which was 
operating along the Seru and the Ganges, we shall probably 
he not far from the truth if we put its strength down at not 
less tlian 150,000 men. 

We will here note one remarkable detail which would con- 
siderably facilitate the passage of Babar’s column across 
the Seru river, for he makes mention of his having despatched 
a special messenger with orders^ that during the night of ike 22nd 
and 23r</, all the infantry of this column were to be mounted 
on horses f previous to the passage of tJu river. 

On the 23rd of the month Shaban (corresponding with the 
.end of April or beginning of May 1529 A. D.) the army 


* The reach of the Ganges in the direction of the upper course of 
• the Scru river, runs from south to north, 50 that Babar’s position was in 
the shape, of a bow, with its convex side turned towards his eneniy.-r- 
' Author. . 

, t In all probability these horses were requisitioned from the inhubi- 
tants of the country round,— 
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tinder the personal comnDand of the Emperor began to cross 
from the right to the left bank of the Ganges, where it was to 
take up its allotted position. 

It was at this time that Babar received the news that his 
son Askari had crossed the Seru river, and had attacked 

the enemy. He then at once directed all the small detach- 
ments which had crossed the same river higher up, to join 

Askari’s column, and to co-operate with it in an aggressive 

movement. To attack en masse was the undeviating rule 
of all Babar*s great engagements. 

The great Emperor always rendered their due to bravery 
and daring, for the names of those who distinguished them- 
selves always appear on the pages of his imperishable Memoirs. 

Thus, he writes of the leader of his cavalry forces : “ His 
(Isan-Timui*~Sultan’s) behaviour in this affair, was very 
noticeable : firstly, he led the way across the river in a skilful 
and fearless manner, and then, without lany signs of wavering 
he attacked with a handful of his men, an enemy of greatly 
superior numbers whom he put to flight.** 

We give here a brief summary and review of the engage- 
ment which terminated Babar’s strategical movement on the 
banks of the Scru river. 

I. Prior to this fight, Babaris several forces were divided 
by the river Ganges, but before the engagement opened, Babar 
had successfuly concentrated has entire army on the left bank 
uf the river. 

II. The position which Babar took up was exceedingly 
well chosen. In respect of defence, it had a strong front, and 
its right rested on the Ganges, its left flank being secured 
by Askai'i*s army. As regards its offensive capabilities, it ad- 
mitted of a turning movement on the enemy's right flank. 

III. Babar*s dispositions were simple and short. In order 
to turn the right flank of the Bengalis, Babar was able to 
mass 75,000 men, or half his entire army, and in order to hasten 
the carrying out of this turning movement, Babar mounted his 
infantry on horses. 

IV. Babar’s artillery was posted in two groups in front 
of his main body, the object being to search the front with a 
liot fire, and so facilitate the passage of his main body across 
the Ganges. 

V. The passage of the river was so timed, that it was car- 
ried out on receipt of the news that the enemy had been at- 
tacked by the flanking columns. 

VI. The attack of the flanking columns was carried out by 
means of a converging movement, which admitted of his whole 
force being united and reinforced from different points along 
the river. 
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VI L The troops of the various commanders were in their 
places immediately the river had been crossed. 

VIII. Askari's column was connected with the other 
parts of the army before battle was offered, 

IX. There was a considerable reserve of fresh forces in 
hand, for when the battle was over, a considerable body of men 
was still crossing the river. 

The Great Mogol, in fact, shewed that he knew how to skil- 
fully place oil the field of battle an army of 150,000 men with- 
out allowing a single detail, however small, to slip out of his 
hands. He was, in very truth, then, a master of the art of 
war. 

When Babar began his campaign in Bengal, he had three 
principal enemies. Firstly, the Bengalis, incited by the 
Afghans of the Purab; Syltan Mahmud, son of Iskandar 
a former Emperor of India, who wished to secure his father’s 
throne, and lastly - the Afghans of the Purab under the 
leadership of Biban and Sheikh Bayazid, sworn enemies of 
Babar’s. The defeat of these combined forces on the bank of 
the Seru river produced a great impression on the neighbour- 
ing provinces, and did much to quiet the hostile Afghans, for 
many of their leaders came in and made their submission. 
Amongst them came Yakhia-Lugani with an offer of 8,000 
fresh Afghan troops. 

We have more than once observed in our description of the 
campaigns against India, that almost every conqueror who 
lias carried war into the heart of Hindustan, has there found 
allies, and that armies of many of the invaders have not only 
not become reduced in proportion as they advanced, but have 
almost always increased. Such is the authentic demonstration 
of history, and any future subjugation of India will probably 
meet with the same experience. 

On the loth of the month Ramadan, the Benga^s sent word 
that they assented to the conditions which had been imposed 
by Babar and they also made offers of peace. Peace was 
accordingly concluded. Having settled matters in Behar and 
Bengal, and having pacified most of the rebel Afghans, Babar 
marched his army back towards Agra. But as Biban and Sheikh 
Bayazid had not come to terms with him, he resolved to take 
them enrojite. On the 17th of the month, Babar received intelli- 
gence that his two remaining enemies had crossed the Seru and 
the Gogva, and were moving on to Lucknow. In pursuit he 
accordingly detached a strong force. The rainy season had by 
this time set in. On the 1 8th of the month, Babar crossed the 
Seru river, and the next day visited Kerid and Sikandarpur, 
ahd the same day he heard that bis enemies had occupied Luck«> 
ttow. Babar then marched along the banks of the Seru iuto 
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Oude. For a long time hii opponents held their own, but at 
length on the 1 2th of the month S'Aasm/, Babar received the 
report of their defeat and pursuit by bodies of his light cav^tlry. 

The campaign was now oven The Emperor sent orders 
from Kalpi to his advanced troops, whose horses were by this 
time completely jaded, to halt where they were, when he 
would send fresh cavalry details from Agra to relieve them. 

A march of 207 (170 miles) vid Biladar, Sawaniand- 

pur, Etawah and Fatchpur brought Babar back to'his capital at 
Agra where, in a few days* tinae, he was joined by his wife, 
Humayun*s mother, who had arrived from Kabul. 

The Great Mogol had now no more enemies worthy of tl>e 
name, who were at all able to compete with his troops. He was 
now so years of age, but the unwearied activity which he had 
practised without interruption sinephe was 22 years of age, could 
not but have told even on his iron constitution. The circum- 
stances attending his death, however, were as remarkable as the 
history of his active life. In his immortal Memoirs he tells us 
of the cause of his illness and of his presentiment of approacb- 
mg death under the following circumstances. His favourite 
son, Humayan, the heir to his throne, a misanthrope and a 
..dreamy individual, all at once made his appearance at Agra 
irom Badakbsimn, to the great surprise and astonishment of 
both his parents. After a stay of a few days at Agra, Humayun 
was directed to go to Sunbul, wliere he fell ill. He was 
then brought to Delhi, and thence by boat back to Agra. 
Everything was done for him, but apparently without avail. 
One of Babar’s personal attendants then counselled his 
master to oifer to God a sacrifice of some valuable thing, 
and to pray for his son’s recovery. Babar's great love for 
his son, whom he prized more than his own life, led hiin 
to decide on his own personal sacrifice. But his adherents 
remonstrat^ with him and suggested that he should offer 
as a sacrifice, a priceless diamond which had been seized 
when he captured Agra. "What,” exclaimed Babar " does 
there exist on this earth a jewel which is of equal value with 
the life of rny own son ! No, it is right that I should ransom 
his life with my own ! ” Babar then entered the room in whic)i 
hts dying son lay, Moving round kis bed three times Babar 
called out^ " I take upon myself all the sufferings which thou 
endurest ** In his Memoirs it is related that Babar had np sooner 
performed this exorcism, when he felt a sensation of heaviness 
whilst his son’s health began to improve. It was soon ^ft^ 
this that Humayun got perfectly well, and that Babar himsej(f 
became seriously indisposed> Summoning to his bedside tM 
highest officials and the most influential persons in his E^lre, 
B^ar feejingly proclaimed bis son Humayun his successor 
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the heir to his throne, and invited those around him to support 
the new Emperor. On the 6th of the month Jamadi-UI-Ahwal, 
in the 937th year of the Hijra (corresponding with the 26th De- 
cember 1330 A. D.) Babar terminated his famous earthly career. 

Babar undoubtedly belongs to the number of the greatest Em- 
perors and army leaders the world has ever seen, especially 
when we consider the means with which he had to work and 
the age in which so great a star arose. If we compare 
his achievAnents with those of his contemporary sovereigns 
not only in Asia but in more enlightened Europe, the 
palm must certainly be given to him. His wars did not 
lead to destruction but to building up. An exalted view of 
politics, an honourable display of ambition, great skill as an 
administrator, the exercise of the power of improving, in a biief 
period, the welfare of hi^ subjects, deep respect for the law, 
which secured the honour, integrity and happiness of his 
people, a gracious demeanour to those around him — an attribute 
which exalts a monarch — these were the principal features of 
the man both as a politician and as a sovereign. As an army 
leader he possessed all the qualifications of a great strategist 
and tactician. He possessed, too, the gift of binding with his 
own, the heart of every soldier and officer under his command, 
sharing there joys and sorrows, and convincing them that, under 
his orders, victory was not far off. Apart from all this, Babar 
was a man of the highest culture, for as a savant and especially 
as a writer, he has won for himself a great name in the history 
of the world. He set a high value on science, and he surrounded 
himself with famous scientists, whom he reckoned amongst the 
number of his personal friends. His own will surmounted every^ 
thing that came in his way. His cheery disposition, his unfail- 
ing good nature, his rectitude and kindliness of heart, won for 
him the love and respect of his numerous subjects. 

We will conclude our notes on the overland campaigns 
against India with an account of the famous invasion of that 
peninsula by Nadir-Shah — an invasion which took place at the 
close of the first halt of the i8th century. Nadir-Shah it was 
who dealt a terrible blow at the empire which had been built up 
by Babar, the Great Mogol, and, with remarkable skill have 
the English, who are now the possessors of Hindustan, taken 
advantage or that circumstance, 

W. E. Gowan, Lt-Coh 
( To be continued,) 



Art. III.— then AND NOW : A RETROSPECT AND 
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(i.) A History of the Sepoy War in India. By John William 
Kaye. London, Allen & Co. 1865*1876. 

(2.) History of the Indian Mutiny. By Colonel G. B. Malleson. 

London, Allen & Co. 1878- 188a 
(3.) Men and Events of my Time in India. By Sir Richard 
Temple, Bart. London, John Murray. 1882. 

(4.) A History of the Indian Mutiny. By T. R. E. Holmes, 
London, Allen & Co. 1883. 

(5.) Cosmopolitan Essays. By Sir Richard Temple, Bart 
London, Chapman and Hall. * 1886. 

F or a century and a half from the time when Queen 
Elizabath granted her charter to the “ Governor and 
Company of the Merchants of London trading to the East 
Indies,” that great Association achieved little or nothing in 
excess of the authority vested in it by the Crown. It had, 
indeed, throughout that period, carried on its operations In 
many of the sea-coast towns of India, and some places in the 
interior of the country. But its settlements were of small 
extent ; and they were separated from each other by vast 
distances. The energies of the Company’s agents were con- 
centrated upon the shipping of cargoes, and the preparation 
of bills of lading. Their aspirations were limited to the ex- 
tension of their trade, and the protection of their warehouses. 
To win the favour of the “ Great Mogul ” and his deputies, of 
the Mardthas and the Deccan kings, they were compelled to 
make professions of the humblest submission. Far from 
cherishing any design of founding an empire in the lands upon 
which they gazed from their factories, the very suggestion that 
such a thing was possible would have been received by them 
with absolute incredulity. But while the servants of the 
English Company were poring over their ledgers, the French- 
man Dupleix conceived the idea of territorial acquisition upon 
a gigantic scale. Hardly, however, had Dupleix started on his 
career, when the genius and daring of a young English 
merchwt threw bis exploits into the shade ; and by working 
out his great rival's scheme, Robert Clive won for his country- 
men the sovereignty of Bengal, Behar and Orissa. Thence 
for a hundred years the great drama gradually unfolded itself, 
until Moghal, Maritha, Sindi and Sikh were alike compelled 
to bow the neck beneath the irresistible British yoke. The 
close of that hundred years beheld the unique spectacle of 
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a mercantile corporation ruling a rich and splendid empire, 
by means of an army that numbered 280.CXX) men. But the 
wonderful thing was, that of this numerous and distinguished 
army, no less than 235,000 were mercenary troops, recruited 
from the very races which our arms had conquered ; while only 
45,000, or barely one-fifth of the entire force, were composed 
of soldiers of British race. So implicit was the confidence 
which the Company placed in the loyalty of its native batta- 
lions, that llieir proportion to the strength of the whole army 
might not improbably have become yet greater, but for a 
frightful emergency that arose. For as the century of con^ 
quest was drawing to an end, there suddenly burst over the 
land a tempest that had long been brewing ; and a catastrophe 
took place which necessitated well nigh the whole work of 
conquest being done over jgain. 

Thirty years have now passed away since the outbreak at 
Mirath that Sunday afternoon in May. But in spite of vigorous 
and determined efforts to ascertain the real causes of the re- 
bellion, they still remain to a great extent involved in obscurity. 
For a quarter of a century little, if any, fresh light has been 
thrown upon them. No historian has arisen amongst the sur- 
vivors of the forces that were arrayed against us, to narrate 
how the seed of revolt was sown, whose hand watered it, and 
nurtured it to maturity. No voluntary witness has ever come 
forward from the ranks of our enemies. The evidence that 
was dragged from unwilling mouths in Courts of Inquiry held 
in 1858 is neither conclusive nor consistent. The mass of 
evidence accumulated on the subject has undergone a prolong- 
ed and searching examination. The process has resulted only 
in the heaping up of a multitude of facts and circumstances, 
a moiety of which would have sufficed to produce the crisis, 
while the whole need not necessarily have done so. Thus, in 
spite of an intimate knowledge of the events prior to, and 
“contemporary with, the rebellion, our labours in trying to piece 
together cause and effect are in great measure vain. The 
conclusion is reluctantly forced upon the inquirer that the 
multifarious antecedents of the Mutiny, which may be accept- 
ed as its predisposing causes, are so inextricably woven to- 
gether, that it is impossible to determine the sequence in 
which they arose, to distinguish cause from effect, or either 
from a mere coincidence. The greater the effort to arrive at 
a solution of the problem, the harder it is to say that any 
one thing or phase of things was the fans et origo vialortim. 
There was no master miod to unite into one formidable com- 
bination the incongruous and heterogenous forces that were 
opposed to us* No leader ever proclaimed to the world the 
end that he was aiming at, and the motives by which he 
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was actuated. There was no single watchword .which should 
.stir the hearts of all alike, and reconcile an endless series of 
diverging and CQnflictif>g interests. The jnost careful analysis 
of the manifold and complex causes of the rebellion has not ever? 
enabled history to furnish a definite answer to the first question 
that confronts us ; and whether the plan of the rising was 
formed within the army or without it, is still a matter of debate. 
Possibly the answer may never be forthcoming. The awful 
events that took place in 1857 stand out in the 'hiost vivid 
relief from the hazy and doubtful nature of the causes to 
which they may have been due. Suppose that the greasecj 
cartridge had never been issued, that Oudli had not been 
annexed, or that there had been no prophecy of the termi- 
nation of the Company’s rij after it had flourished for a 
hundred years. Eliminate from the grand total of reasons and 
causes any one or two or three, ana who can say that even 
then the remainder would not have turned the scale ? 

That troublous limes might be looked for in our Indian 
Empire was not unforeseen by the statesmen trained in the 
politics of the East. The time and the hour miglit not 
be known, but the signs of impending danger were read by 
many. Mountstnart Elphinstone, with singular prescience, had 
long before put his finger upon the twofold source from which 
it might be expected. The native army was, he said, a delicate 
and dangerous machine, which a little mismanagement might 
easily turn against us. But grtcat as might be the danger 
to the State from a pampered and mutinous soldiery, the possible 
causes of a more grievous peril were sittialed elsewhere. 
" I have left out of the account,” he wrote, “ the danger to 
which we should be exposed by any attempt to interfere with 
the religious prejudices of the natives Our strength consists ip 
the want of energy and the disunion of our enemies. There 
is but one talisman that, while it animated and uinted thein 
all, would leave us without a single adherent, — this talisman 
is the name of religion, a power so fidious that it is astonishing 
our enemies have not more frequently and systematically eiiy 
ployed it against us.” TJiat any direct siege would ever be 
laid by our Gavernmenl to the bulwarks of Islam or Brahma- 
nism he did not for a moment anticipate. What h^ feared 
was that the mo.st ordinary actions might engender the suspi 
cion that the Feringhee was bent U|)on up-rooting the cvced 
of both Muhammadan and Hindu. By others, too, the note 
. of warning was sounded ; but there were none who pointed 
with such astonishing accuracy to the real sources of danget* 
Sir Henry Lawrence, for example, called attention ini the pag<js 
of Calcutta Review to our careless indifference, warning men 
tiiat what had .occurred in the city of K^bul might sjofnejJjay 
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occur at Delhi, Mirath, or Bareli. But amjf^ly as the warning 
was justified, the causes that gave birth to the disaster in the 
Afghan mountains were altogether remote from those to which 
the Indian Mutiny was due. 

Thus the curiosity of the historical inquirer can only be 
partially satisfied. But the practical lessons for the statesman 
and administrator may yet be written so plainly, that he who 
runs may^ read them. The key-note of the situation is to 
be found in the conjunction of the two forces named by 
Elphinstone. Tlie loyalty of a mercenary army was gradually 
sapped ; and it was turned against its masters in the name 
of an outraged religion. Yet, powerful as was this alliance 
of sacerdotal and martial sympathies, it was supplemented 
by a whole host of other hostile forces. With astonishing 
carelessness we had raised® up enemies in one direction after 
another. In our pride of race we had cast down with supreme 
indifference reigning families whose representatives had borne 
sway over extensive countries, an ancient and revered aris- 
tocracy, and a popular landed gentry ; had offended an 
hereditary priesthood of extraordinary claims and an unbound- 
ed influence ; we had alienated the affections of an army 
trained in the science, and skilled in the munitions of Euro- 
pean warfare, while a large proportion of the measures which 
had estranged from us these various classes, affected the po- 
pulation of the country at large. With most of these the 
willingness of the spirit was out of all proportion to the weak- 
ness of the flesh ; and hatred had to be smothered in impo- 
tency. It was the army, and the army alone, that could move 
hand against us. Let the sepoys be once persuaded that we 
were planning the destruction of all tliat to Mussalman and 
Hindu makes life worth living, and the instrument would be 
ready at hand for the wreaking of an universal vengeance. 

From time immemorial the natives of India had been used 
to see the boundaries of kingdoms extended by force of arms; 
So when Lord Dalhousie after successful wars added the 
Panjab and Burma to the British dominions, although certain 
correlative military difficulties arose in connection with the 
policy, there was nothing in his action to unsettle tiie equili- 
brium of the native mind. But by rigidly enforcing a theory, 
which he called the right of lapse, a heavy blow was struck 
at royal families, priests and people. Its enforcement could not 
fail to create universal misunderstanding amongst the races of 
India. It annihilated the rights of property in this world; 
it blasted the hopes of salvation in tlie next. A Hindu’s pros- 
pects of future bliss rest upon the due performance of religious 
ceremonies for his departed shade by the son that he has left 
behind him. If heirs of the body failed, a kinsmait, however 
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distant, might be adopted ; and the substitute was deemed ill 
every way equal to a real son. Strange to say it was a matter 
of no unusual experience for the head of a noble house, 
whose wives might be numbered by the score, to be obliged to 
obtain by adoption a scion to preserve his lineage. But Lord 
Dalhousie was possessed with a burning enthusiasm for the 
widest extension of the blessings of British rule. Suffering 
millions were to be redeemed from the iniquities of Oriental 
despotism, and brought beneath the benignant aegis of the 
Company's administration. So when no heir was born to a 
Naw&b or Raja, he determined that the kingdom should lapse 
to the Supreme Government. The right to adopt might, indeed, 
continue to be exercised as regards private family matters, 
but this emasculated privilege — this shadow divorced from 
the substance — ^was deemed worthless^, whether from a human 
or divine point of view. The outward and visible sign was 
torn away, and the religious function lost its inherent virtue. 
In olden days it was indeed always the custom to obtain the 
sanction of the Paramount Power to the adoption of an heir 
with full rights of inheritance. But the sanction was invariably 
bestowed, unless there was some special or personal reason for 
refusing it. The fiat went forth. In 1848 Satara was brouglft 
under the British flag, in 1849 Sambhalpur, in 1853 Jhinsi, 
while the question of annexing the ancient Rajput State of 
Kerowli was only decided in the negative after a keen and 
protracted discussion. In the same year Baji Rao, the last of 
the Peshwas, was gathered to his fathers, and the exorbitant 
allowances which he had enjoyed were not continued to his 
adopted son. In 1856 Nagpur ceased to be a kingdom, and 
became the Central Provinces, while the titular dignities of 
the Naw&bs of the Carnatic and Taiijore came to an end. The 
list of victims to the law of lapse was complete. But in 1856 
a still greater shock was dealt to the popular mind by the an- 
nexation of the dominions of our old and faithful ally, the 
King of Oudh, who had persistently declined to reform tlie 
monstrous abuses of his administration. In the cases of 
Nagpur and Jhansi additional cause of enmity was given by 
an indecent and unjustifiable confiscation of the private pro- 
perty of the royki families. To this formidable list of dynasties 
which we had cast down and made our foes, was added one of 
greater name and weight than all. Lord Dalhousie decided 
that the king and princes of Delhi should vacate the palace 
hitherto occupied by them within the city walls, which was 
a strategical position of immense importance, and take up 
their resulence at the Kutab. So the descendants of the house 
of Bibar were stirred up to deadly hatred against their suc- 
cessors to the suzerainty of Hindustan. The agents of all 
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thcf?e powerful houses might plot and scheme, and await the 
gteat day of retribution. But because Lord Dalhousie’s syste- 
matic annexation excited discontent, it does not follow that 
he was wrong. While in strict law he was indisputably right, 
his policy consolidated and strengthened the British Empire, 
and at the same time promoted the interests of the vast mass of 
the people who dwelt in the countries that were annexed. But 
his motives were not unnaturally misconstrued, and their dis- 
interestedness was not believed in. He seemed to his enemies 
to be carrying out a wholesale policy of systematic spoliation. 

Next to the rulers came the pillars of the state. A two- 
fold process of settlement and resumption caused the could 
of the landed gentry and aristocracy of the country. In 
India land had been won by the sword and kept by the 
sword ; and little value w%^ attached to written title deeds. As 
our older acquisitions had come into our hands, we accepted, 
for the time being as the rightful proprietors of the land, those 
whom we happened to find actually in possession. Time went 
by and the occupants felt themselves secure in the ownership 
of their estates. But a step that might have been taken earlier 
with comparative impunity, was decided upon after a most 
unfortunate delay. It seemed good to the Government of Lord 
William Bentinck to institute a scientific .settlement or exami- 
nation of all existing rights. The inevitable result followed. 
Thousands of landed proprietors were cast adrift in despair 
and dismay for want of documentary evidence showing their 
right to the estates wliich they held. The old order changed 
and not altogether for the better. In place of large landholders, 
there came to the front a class of peasant proprietors, for 
whose interests we entertained an almost sentimental regard, 
which in these latter days was not vouchsafed to the landlord. 
Such persons as obtained estates of any size were novi komines^ 
weak in their position, devoid of influence, useless as allies. 
The ultra conservative instinct of the population was alarmed. 
The existence of this feeling was not unnoticed. Thoughtful 
observers said, in 1832. that if ever the talukdars of the North- 
West Provinces rose against us, the peasantry would, in spite 
of our efforts for their welfare, be on their side. In the. 
Western Presidency the work of upheaval proceeded on an 
enormous scale. In the first five years of its operations the 
Imam Commission called for the titles of 35,000 estates, great 
and small ; and three-fifths of these were confiscated. Thus 
was a time-honoured aristocracy sunk in humiliation and re- 
duced to poverty. But this was by no means all. Another blow 
was struck against vested interests by an order which permitted 
the sale of land in execution of the decrees of civil courts. 
Its promulgation swelled the numbers of the discontented 
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classes who were sullenly biding their time. They were de*> 
pressed, too, by indirect causes. In the olden days the cadets 
of these noble houses could hnd, in the more elastic constitu- 
tion of Native States, a wider scope for their ambition than 
the stereotyped mechanism of British rule afforded. But now, 
of this less restricted sphere, the sweeping policy of annexa- 
tion had, in great measure, deprived them. Annexation had 
done more than deprive some classes of possible openings: it 
struck at existing rights. The administration of the new terri- 
tories was put into the hands of English officers, and the native 
officials were cast adrift, or forced to occupy subordinate 
positions. 

The consequences of the settlement were sufficiently grave 
to cause alarm to many European officials. But in addition to 
the settlement, another engine of destruction was brought to 
bear upon the landed interest. Apart from the actual pro- 
prietors ol the land, there was a numerous class of persons 
who, under the old regime^ possessed hereditary rights in the 
collection of the land revenue of the State. The right had 
sometimes been fraudulently obtained. It bad often continued 
after all need for the services of these officers had passed away. 
Under- the new system they were but cumberers of the ground, 
Their rights were resumed, and their connection with both 
land and state severed. They could not resist. They were 
helpless. But they could bide their time, and 
when the opportunity came, use all their influence against us. 
The Calcutta press in 1838 proclaimed how their loyalty had 
been undermined. Every overthrown estate, every broken 
privilege, was another arrow in the sheaf of our enemies. And 
it was from these families tliat came the best men in the ranks 
of our sepoy regiments. The conclusion was easily to be 
drawn, and it was said that, if owing to confiscation, the sepoy 
could no longer trust to British faith, we should have to place 
our reliance on British troops alone. 

India is pre-eminently a priest-ridden country. In all the 
concerns of his daily life, the Hindu is trained to rest his faith 
on the ministrations of the hereditary Brahmanical priesthood. 
The Brahman was the connecting link between God and man, 
the receptacle of divine wisdom. “ Every form,” it has been 
said, ‘‘or ceremony of religion; all the public festivals ; all 
the accidents and concerns of life; the revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies ; the superstitious fears of the people; birth, 
sickness, marriage, misfortunes, death ; a future state, have all 
been seia&ed as sources of revenue to the Brahmans.’* * But 
now the priesthood saw their vaunted power surely, if slowly 

* Ward, on ibe Hindoos, quoted by Kaye. 
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melting away. In old days the Company's troops had 
been paraded in honour of idols, and there had been much 
unnecessary bowing down in the house of Rimmon. That had 
long ceased. The infamous rite of Sati was aboKshed, infan- 
ticide had gone with it, the murder of the sick on the banks of 
rivers, the offering of human sacrifices, had been done away 
with ; widows were allowed by the British Government to re- 
marry, and renegades to their faith, nay, even the sons of 
re-married widows, might inherit ancestral property. Polygamy 
was in danger. The new learning of secular schools was 
opposed to all the time-honoured religious doctrines. Zenana 
missionaries were invading the inmost sanctity of Hindu and 
Mussalman homes. All these were deadly blows to the priestly 
supremacy. And now, when every one saw the new and 
mysterious appliances of telfgraphs, railways, and steamers, 
which the Brahman could no more explain than the most 
ignorant ryot, the members of the priestly caste felt that their 
boasted superiority of knowledge must begin to wane away. 
Nor was the agitation confined to the Hindu priesthood. By 
the followers of the propliet of Mecca it was felt as a grave 
indignity to their religion that Persian ceased to be the lan- 
guage of the law-courts. It was bruited amongst them that 
the English meant to prohibit circumcision, and compel their 
W'omen to go abroad unveiled. The resumption of rent free 
tenures had fallen heavily on many of the creed of Islam. 
Thus the implacable enmity of tlie two religions was aroused ; 
and the alarm was heightened when some zealous missionaries 
issued an ill-advised manifesto, that the new arts and appliances 
of the age were but the precursors to the extension of the 
Christian faith over the length and breadth of the land. It 
was confidently believed by the natives that this manifesto 
emanated from the Government Earnest Christian officers 
gave colour to the belief by openly preaching the gospel to 
thpir sepoys. And so the odious talisman of the name of 
religion linked in a common cause all alike. 

The circumstances which specially affected each particular 
caste, in greater or less measiSre, influenced each of the others. 
By imperceptible degrees they converged and diverged until 
they^eavened the bulk of the population at large. Public opinion 
in India is feeble, its expression indistinct. But the fall of 
thrones, the upheaval of an aristocracy, the offending of a priest- 
hood, are events which can hardly fail to create a feeling which 
anwers to its Western countertype. An enormous number of 
hangers-on of courts and great estates, who in one way and 
another obtained their living in connection with royal families, 
feudal chiefs, and religious institutions, were either already 
ruined, or fearful that their turn would come. next. All these 
VOL. LXXXVI.j 21 
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were interested in persuading their friends and neighbours that 
like fate would soon be theirs, unless they rose up in support of ’ 
their rights. And so petty chieftains were encouraged to look for 
a return of the golden age, in which they might rob and plunder 
their weaker neighbours with impunit3^ Adventurers rejoiced 
at the prospect held out to them of gratifying their ambition 
in a less, narrow sphere than that to which British rule restricted 
them. Others there were whom the mere force of example 
would suffice, to bring into the ranks of conspirators. Men and 
women, of every caste and class, lent a greedy ear when the 
priests told them that religion was in danger ; that caste was to 
go ; that everything which conferred any value upon existence 
was in deadly peril. A text was not wanting to point the moral. 
It had been the custom for prisoners' in jails, each to cook his 
own food in accordance with t^ie ordinary Hindu method. 
Obvious inconveniences as regards discipline attached themselves 
to this system. An order was issued that in each jail a common 
mess should be provided for the prisoners ; and it wa.s clear 
to them that the object of Government was the defilement of 
their caste. 

In conjunction with the religious agitation that was springing 
up and gaining strength, but not knowing yet how to strike, 
tliere was a strange circumstance known to Englishmen at 
least as early as 1832. It was prophesied that a hundred years» 
after the battle of Plassey, the rdj of the Company would end. 
The preceding year was to be marked by floods and cholera'; 
and when the floods and the cholera came in 1856, who could 
doubt the speedy downfall of the Engli.sh ? 

Such, apart from the army, were tlie forces arrayed in enmity 
against us. They were both numerous and momentous. But 
over and above them all, there was a vague and undefinable 
sense of uneasiness at the improvements and changes that we 
had been introducing in the administration of the settled 
districts. There was a widespread feeling of alarm and un- 
certainty as to what was going to be done next, and a steadily 
increasing disposition to regard unfavourably every step that 
the Sirkar might take. The English seemed to be altogether 
changed and changing, and people could no longer live under 
their sway. It was just what Elphinstone had said. Good 
government is not always a blessing if it is at variance with 
Sie habits and customs of the people. The tendency of the 
government was to make their administration as English as 
possible. It was like the bed of Procrustes. If the bed did 
not suit the limbs, the limbs must be altered to suit the bed. 

. The native army of the Company was numerically five times 
as strong as its European forces. That army, as a body, and the 
sepoys individually, had done us splendid service for a centuryj^ 
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•but tbe service had not been uninterruptedly good, Fiona 
an early period of its existence incidents had from time to 
time occurred, which showed how delicate was the link that 
bound the sepoy army to its masters. The sepoy was alto- 
gether a paradox. His moods were constantly changing. He' 
was at one tractable and unmanageable, submissive and defiant, 
cheerful and sullen. Easily exhilarated, he was as easily 
depressed. He was tenacious to a degree of his real or fancied 
rights. Faithful to his salt, he was ready on slight provocation 
to complain of the quantity of that viand. A splendid soldier 
when in the right mood, he was too often in the wrong one. 
There are certain conditions under which he would not fight 
A journey by sea involved loss of caste, and he consequently 
shrank from crossing the black water. He was unwilling to 
serve in a foreign country except* on additional allowances ; 
and he reserved for himself the right of determining what was 
or was not foreign soil. There had been over and over again 
mutinies in the Bengal army on these two points,-~di^satisrac- 
tion as regards pay, and religious scruples against proceeding 
to certain places. But mutiny in the early days meant a 
mere refusal to work. The sepoys had no tliouglit of murder- 
ing their officers or pulling down the government of the 
Company. The mutinous symptoms were treated by an in- 
consistent policy of retribution and concession, strength 
and weakness ; with the upshot that some five or six years 
before the great crisis took place, Sir Charles Napier, the 
Commander-in-Chief, recorded his deliberate opinion that 
twenty-four regiments were only waiting an opportunity to 
rise. The high caste of tlie Bengal sepoys, which they always 
obtruded when they wished to avoid any disagreeable duty, 
was pampered, encouraged, and condoned by their officers to 
A dangerous extent. The pretensions of caste were incom- 
patible^ with discipline, and discipline went to the wall. The 
sepoys learnt their power. And while they formed exaggerated 
notions of their own importance, a whole series of incidents 
had gradually loosened the ties which bound them to their 
officers. The position of the European officer, the native officer, 
and the sepoy, had alike deteriorated. Valuable privileges of 
the two latter classes had been swept away, such as the right of 
early hearing in civil courts and the exemption of their letters 
from postage dues. The authority of the regimental officers 
was minimised; and all real power concentrated at army 
head-quarters. Their allowances were cut down, their appeals 
rejected, and themselves made to eat dirt in the eyes of the 
sepoys. Then, corporal punishment for the sepoy was done 
away with, and, as the native officers said, the army ceased 
to /ear. It is noteworthy that the flabby humanitafiaai)5ra^ 
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tented itself with freeing the native troops from this supposed 
stigma. His sentiment allowed it to remain in force with 
^aoldiers of his own race. As our territory increased, so did 
the sepoy's idea of his own power, and of his necessity to 
his employers. His grievances, whether real or imaginary, 
made him sullen and discontented. He became less faithful, 
more fastidious, and more variable in his moods. . He did not 
forget that he had seen English soldiers capitulate to an 
Asiatic foe in the gloomy defiles of Afghanistan. With true 
Oriental inconsistency, he objected to annexation at one and 
the same time on the incompatible grounds that it would 
entail for him excessive labour, and throw him out of employ- 
ment. These purely military grievances were crowned by Lord 
Canning's general Enlistment Ajt, under which all recruits had 
to bind themselves to cross the sea if it should be necessary 
to send them. Old sepoys trembled lest the oath should be 
deemed^ to be binding on themselves. But the sepoy was 
not only a soldier. A large proportion of the ranks of the 
army were filled w’ith Brahmans, representatives of the land- 
holding families, and subjects of the newly annexed kingdoms. 
Thus the sepoys, irritated and discontented as soldiers, were 
personally embittered against us by the policy that made 
enemies of royal families, the landed gentry, the aristocracy 
and the priesthood. 

Such were the forces that were boiling and seething together 
in the years before 1857, The real or fancied wrongs of the 
sepoys qua military men, were altogether trivial as compared 
with those depending on other causes, especially the supposed 
danger to their religion. The Bengal Army had not hitherto 
furnislicd an instance of the full power of these pent-up forces. 
Its mutinies had been rather passive than active. But the 
Madras army, in which ca.ste was less pampered, had under* 
gone one convulsion which was a singularly accurate forecast 
of the great rebellion. In 1806 a mutiny at Vellore resulted 
In a horrible murder of the European garrison when they were 
asleep. It was heralded by manifold signs and disturbances, 
and a general uneasy feeling. An estrangement had gradually 
sprung up between officers and men, and the hearts of the 
isepoys were hardened. So the agents of the dethroned 
family of Tipu Sultan of Mysore found it an ea.sy task to goad 
them to madness, by telling them of the danger that was im* 
pending upon their religion. Some absurd orders had been 
issued which interfered with their most cherished and harmless 
caste prejudices. They w ere bidden to shave off their beards 
and to wear hats with leather cockades made of the hide of 
swine and cows. These orders they not unnaturally believed 
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would be followed by a forcible conversion to Christianity, , As 
in 1857, the most preposterous fables were circulated. And, 
as in 1857, the doubt still remains whether the conception, 
of the movement arose in the breasts of the deposed royal 
family of Mysore, or whether their share in the scheme only 
commenced when they saw the very instrument that they 
could have wished for, ready to their hands in the shape of a 
mutinous and discontented soldiery. The two thunder clouds 
met and the fiery fluid exploded. Each, but for the other, 
miglit have passed quietly away and left the heavens clear. 
Each was essential to the other for the consummation of their 
common task. 

The causes of the mutiny which had their rise in India itself, 
we have seen, were sufficieijlly varied. But even they were 
not all. We were at war with Persia, and the Shah bethought 
himself of a powerful weapon when he issued a proclamation 
in Northern India, bidding all true believers rise and gird up 
their loins to smite the infidel hip and thigh. From Russia, too, 
wonderful stories were brought by Azim Ulla Khan, the no- 
torious agent of Nana Sahib, who had gazed with inward 
satisfaction upon the English soldiers in the Crimean trenches. 
His reports of the English losses were gulped down with eager 
credulity ; and countenance was not wanting to his statements 
when European troops were withdrawn from India for service 
in the Russian war. Tlie necessity for their withdrawal was 
tlie more apparent when, in the common native belief, the 
population of tlie British Isles did not exceed a hundred 
thousand souls. The exertions of foreign emissaries were 
able to raise up a rich harvest, for the seed fell upon a favour- 
able soil. Previous attempts, as at Patna in 1845, had failed, 
for the soil was not ready for the sowing. They were always 
of the same type. They were always made in the name of 
religion. They were always dished up with a mass of lies. It 
was reserved for the last to meet with a prima /««> semblance 
of truth. 

In the middle of 1856 a strange phenomenon was observed. 
From village to village went the mysterious chapati, or flat 
cake of the country. Whence they came or what they signi- 
fied no one knew ; and they hardly seem to have excited, in 
the minds of the rulers, the feeblest curiosity. That they 
answered in some measure to the sending of the fiery cross 
through the Scotch highlands can hardly be doubted. But 
though a few who were wiser than the rest could read the signs 
of the times, their words were laughed to scorn. The doom of 
Cassandra was upon them. It was in vain, too, that friendly 
nativeSi for a considerable time before the outburst, entreated 
British officers to leave the country, or at all events send away 
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their ramilics,r The Government of Bombay received a well 
meant warning from an anonymus source, of the bitter feelings 
that were being caused by the proceedings of the Inam Com- 
mission. But it was ail useless. All but a few were imbued 
with a blind confidence that all was well. The rulers of the 
land ate, drank, and were merry, married and gave in marriage, 
heedless of the storm that was gathering. Suddenly into this 
magazine of combustible material there was hCtrled a flaming 
firebrand With the improved rifle that was issued to the 
troops, there was served out a new kind of cartridge. It was 
lubricated with the fat of beef and pork, and the end of the 
cartridge thus prepared had to be bitten off. But the flesh of 
kine is sacred to the Hindu, while pork is an abomination to the 
Mussalman. Yet tlie flesh of ^)oth had now to enter in at the 
mouth, and the defilement of the followers of the two great 
creeds was ensured. If the enemies of England had long 
sought an opportunity of injuring her, they had never in their 
wildest dreams hoped for such a chance as this. The Feringhi 
had deliberately placed a weapon in their hands. Lies had 
often been invented before, but they had never been based 
upon such a massive foundation. For here was a palpable fact 
that could not be explained away. A lie that is half a truth 
is ever the blackest of lies.”* The dragon's teeth were sown. 
A very upas tree of falsehoods sprang up, and spread its 
poisonous limbs in every direction. The greased cartridges, 
it was said, were ordered by the Queen in Council in prose- 
cution of a long-cherished design of embracing all her .subjects 
within the Christian fold. The scheme had been .suggested by 
the missionaries of Delhi, who had told their Sovereign that the 
cartridge would at once convert the inhabitants of India as 
by a magic charm. Ground bones, it was confidently believed, 
were mixed with flour and salt sold in the bazans, and animal 
fat with the ghee. Bones were burnt with the sugar, flesh was 
thrown into the wells, and all cla.sses were to be defiled at once, 
A terrible fear, an awful mistrust spread abroad. If thei'e were 
any who did not themselves object to the cartridge, they 
trembled before public opinion. They were bound down hope- 
lessly in the bonds of slavery imposed upon them by the arch- 
tlemon caste, and they hugged their chains with a fierce per- 
sistency. They dreaded excommunication at the hands of 
their comrades and families should they touch the accursed 
thing./ 

How such an outrage could have been perpetrated by sane 
men ; how such a blunder, worse than any conceivable crime^ 

' — — . .1 ■ 


* Tennyson. 
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coqld have been committed, is intelligible only under the sup-* 
position that it pleased Providence to smite the men in power 
with judicial blindness. The cartridge was in itself nauseous 
and disgusting. “ I am not surprised,” wrote General Anson 
to Lord Canning on March 23rd, 1857, “at their objection to * 
this cartridge, having seen them. I had no idea they con- 
tained, or rather are smeared, with such a quantity of grease, 
which look? exactly like fat. After ramming down the ball 
the muzzle of the musket is covered with it.” So unsavoury * 
were they, that the English riflemen of the sixtieth could not 
restrain their feelings of disgust when called upon to use them. 

Colonel Malleson has attempted to sum up the causes 
of the outbreak in two words, bad faith. The generalisation 
is altogether too sweeping. That there was some actual 
bad faith, cannot be denied. But it was a breach of promises 
rather implied than explicit. It was a mere mole-hill as com- 
pared with the mountain of bad faith that was imagined or 
invented. Iri the absence of definitely ascertained facts we 
are limited to conjecture, or at the most, plausible deduction 
as to the exact causes of the Mutiny. But that the popular 
idea which ascribes the rising entirely to the cartridges is 
absolutely wrong, there can be no shadow of doubt. There is 
a probability which almost amounts to a certainty, that a rising, 
in accordance with the mysterious prophecy, had been deter- 
mined upon by tlie leaders of the various discontented sections 
of the population, both military and civil, for some years 
previously. The civil population,* knowing their own physical 
weakness, did their utmost to work on the soldiery, who from 
their constitution reflected all phases of popular opinion, and 
who, while they had special grievances of their own, possessed 
and knew that they possessed enormous physical power. To 
the leaders of this vast combination of hostile forces, the 
defiling cartridge came as a veritable god-send, the most pro- 
vidential arrangement that the divine will could possibly have 
effected. To the superficial observer the rising, not unnaturally, 
appeared to be a purely military one. But enough has been 
written to show that, although it assumed the form of a mutiny, 
it was [in its origin of a far more widespread nature, while at 
the same time, under the circumstances of the case, it could 
hardly have borne a different character. It is not easy to see 
what ingredient it lacked for it to constitute a national re- 
bellion, so far as anything national can ever be produced 
in India. History furnishes no instance in which the Indian 
peasantry or population in general, as distinct from the soldiery, 
have ever shown more than a passive resistance to their con- 
querors. The war in which the Marathas freed themselves 
from the Muhammadan yoke^ was an unmistakably pationa) 
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movement But all that goes to make it so was closely pa* 
rallelcd by the incidents of 1857. 

But whatever room there may be for controversy, we have 
a sufficiently definite basis for an enquiry as to a possible 
recurrence of disturbances. If providence allowed a second 
edition of the greased cartridges to take place, would it find 
all the elements of a conflagration as ready to hand as they 
were in 1857? If what happened thirty years ag9 at Mirath 
and Cawnpore was to take place to-morrow at Poona or Rawal 
Pindi, would the future historian be able to show how our 
wilful blindness had allowed the fuel to be collected for the 
fire ? What classes, in a word, are now in a mood to take 
advantage of any similar embarrassments ? India is a myste- 
rious land, where the unforeseen is of frequent occurrSnee. In 
no country is it more futile to profess infallibility on any 
subject Absolute certainty cannot be obtained. But happily* 
there is every reason to believe that few of the predisposing 
causes of the great Mutiny are now in operation, and that most 
of the lessons have been learnt At the same time it 
must be repeated that many of our actions which led up 
to the outburst were necessary and righteous, and that we 
could not have shirked them because they were certain to 
cause discontent We will endeavour to examine the present 
circumstances and position of each of the classes who were 
hostile to us in 1857, and discuss the general feeling of the 
population as it appears to exist at present. 

Lord Canning’s decree of 1858, sanctioning the right of 
adoption in accordance with the religious ordinances of Hindus 
and Mussalmans, was communicated to the rulers of every 
Native State. The right of lapse was no more to be exercised. 
There was no need for the Nizdm of Hydrab^, or the great 
potentates who bear the names of Sindia and Holkar, to feel 
that a failure of natural heirs would cause their realms to be 
added to the British dominions. Misrule has occurred in 
Native States, notably in Baroda. But our Government has 
succeeded in obtaining justice for the oppressed subjects of 
Oriental despots, without having recourse to the supreme 
measure which was apportioned to the recalcitrant King of 
Oudh. Had the pre-mutiny policy continued to be exercised, 
Baroda, Kolhapur and many other States would have been 
long since incorporated in the territories directly under the 
British Government. Far from making the reigning families 
our enemies, they are fully aware that the absolute security 
which they feel for their thrones is due entirely to the British 
Government. True, we have in the last few years pulled 
down dynasties in Afghanistan and Burmah. But in spite of 
the mischievous native press, the heads of native houaes are 
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perfectly cognizant of the radical difference of the circum- 
stances of the case. The princes of India have furnished a 
multitude of proofs of their devotion to the Supreme Govern- 
ment. Tlie room for anxiety is, lest in the hour of danger 
their ability to aid us be found disproportionate to their willing- 
ness to do so. Their ancient name and fame may not suffice 
to hold in submission their formidable armies if they them- 
selves are physically and mentally feeble, and are popularly 
regarded as mere puppets of the English Government. 

It is not so easy to speak definitely concerning the position 
and sentiments of the aristocracy and landed gentry. Some 
traditions die hard ; and many families now sunk in obscurity, 
may still be brooding over the decay of their territorial in- 
fluence, and their former high position. A large number may 
even yet be chafing against Ahe restraints imposed upon them 
by a civilised administration. While, however, the existence 
of such as these cannot be ignored, it would be false states- 
manship to attach to them an importance which they no 
longer possess. An interval, too, of thirty years of ab- 
solute peace cannot but have healed old sores, and wiped 
away ungracious memories ; while a new generation has .sprung 
up to whom their fathers* wrongs are too unsubstantial 
and shadowy to stir them up to enthusiasm. The present 
aristocracy may be but a remnant of what once existed, a survival 
of those most fitted to encounter the various blows of fate* 
Such as it is, its members cannot but recognise that the integ- 
rity of their titles and the preservation of their estates depends 
absolutely and solely on our Government. Expediency then, 
if not gratitude, may bind them to the ruling race. Considera- 
tions of practical utility may be stronger than sentimental aspira- 
tions after an unattainable independence. In short, those that 
now enjoy prosperity would be with us. Those who might, 
for whatever reason, be against us, have lost their influence. 
There has been no measure like the spoliation of the Inain 
Commission, nothing like the wholesale upheavals cf settle- 
ment and resumption to alienate any interests from us. The 
new generation of landed proprietors, small and great, can feel 
absolutely secure in their position. A certain stamp of time 
has been set upon the present order of things. A graceful 
recognition has been paid to the claims of the landed gentry 
by their nomination to the district boards constituted under 
the new scheme of local self-government. How far the ex- 
periment may benefit the mass of the people as yet remains 
to be seen. But tliat the extension of local self-government 
to the landed proprietors is extremely popular with them, is 
abundantly clear. Thus the balance of conflicting interests 
may be expected to turn in our favour. But the opposite scale 
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is not empty. In our haste for reform certain measures have 
been taken, which are not free from some suspicion of bad 
faith, and are greatly disliked by the landholders. In Bengal 
the Permanent Settlement was understood to cover all the 
charges of the State upon the land. But an additional tax has 
been imposed called the Road Cess for the extension of local 
communications, and in other provinces the addition of an 
anna to each rupee of land revenue for the creaMon of local 
funds for roads and education has been considered a breacli 
of contract. The Bengal zemindar has a further grievance of 
his own. The Permanent Settlement left the ryot, or peasant 
cultivator, practically at the landlord's mercy. The new Bengal 
Tenancy Act drawn up by Lord Ripon and introduced by 
Lord Dufferin has, rightly as we think, interfered with a strong 
hand between the zemindar and •his r3'ot. The Act was re- 
ceived with expressions of the most intense dislike from the 
whole body of zemindars. If the Act was righteous in itself 
it would have been unjustifiable to leave it undone for fear of 
offending vested interests. But it would be weak to ignore 
the offence that has been caused to influential men and its 
possible consequences. These facts cannot be disregarded, and 
they touch on very delicate ground. But as compared with 
the sweeping acts of spoliation before the Mutinj^ they are clearly 
of minimum importance, and the blows that have been dealt are 
pf the mildest character. 

The families of Mussalman creed that have had old connec- 
tion with the land can be less favourably spoken of than those 
of Hindu race. Their historic memories of ijifluence and 
power are newer and more vivid. During native and earlier 
British rule they enjoyed the lion's share of higli appointments 
under the Government. An age of examination has set in, 
and under this great leveller, Hindus have altogether surpassed 
Muhammadans. The conservative Moslem will not discard his 
cherished Persian and Arabic studies to cram for a compe- 
titive examination. He does not like the new system, and he 
is deeply indignant that his claims for pre-eminence are not 
accepted at his own valuation. The Government has shown 
the greatest eagerness to bestow appointments upon those 
Muhammadans who succeed in meeting the requirements of 
the new standard. It would not be fair to say that there are 
any definite symptoms of disaffection among Mussalmans. 
But there is undoubtedly less resignation to fate than among 
the Hindu population ; and they constitute a more or less 
pernianent source of anxiety. In taking leave of the subject 
pf the landed interest, we must record our conviction, that 
whether for better or for worse, whether they are with us or 
against us, Uie tendency has indisputably been for the landlord 
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class to lose strength and influence, and become a less impor- 
tant element in the body politic. 

The hereditary Brahmanical priesthood at the present day, 
except with some of the more educated classes, possesses an 
unimpaired influence. As of old nothing can be done without 
the Brahman’s intervention. The exotic science of the West 
has after all not upset his claims to being regarded as a 
receptacle of divine knowledge. For he has, in a wonderful 
way, adapted himself to circumstances. He has mastered the 
new learning. It is the Brahman who works the telegraphs, 
and fills important offices on the railway. He can design and 
erect a bridge according to European principles, and put to- 
gether a steam-engine ; he is familiar with the medical science 
of Europe. He has vindicated his intellectual superiority over 
the races of India. Foi* thirty years the priestly caste has 
seen that the Government has attempted no interference with 
their religion. The more thoughtful of its members may com- 
prehend that their rulers attach little value to Christianity 
unless it is embraced in consequence of true and sincere con- 
viction. The great majority recognise that far from showing 
any favour to native converts, Europeans have a marked anti- 
pathy for them ; while Englishmen by no means display that 
enthusiasm for their own religion which was so conspicuous in 
the days of Edwardes and the Lawrences in the Panjdb, 
Natives have seen members of the prosleytising Salvation Army 
thrown into prison by the authorities of Bombay for breach of 
the laws concerning religious demonstrations in the streets. 
We no longer hear of zealous officers preaching the Gospel to 
their sepoys. Government has scrupulously avoided inter- 
ference with child-marriage and questions of a similar nature, 
in which, be it observed, the priesthood show all its old 
intolerance. The sacerdotal caste cannot have failed to notice 
the alacrity with which the Legislative Council passed a law 
against the adulteration of ghee with animal fat, when it was 
discovered that gliee thus adulterated was being sold in the 
Calcutta bazars as the genuine article. But while the olive 
branch has been persistently held out to the priesthood, and 
all cause of offence carefully avoided, it would be rash to affirm 
that it is, as a body, loyal. Many of its members are so, but un- 
doubtedly many are not ; and they form an element of unrest. 
Nor can it be hoped that danger from Muhammadan fanaticfein 
will ever cease to exist. It is like a specific disease that can 
be kept in check by appropriate remedies, but which cannot 
be eradicated from the system, and is ready to burst but on a 
favourable opportunity. 

The native army is now a very different organization from 
what it was before 1857. Instead of 2,35,000 to our 45,000; 
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’ it consists of 1,30,000 to our 66,000, while we have A supple- 
mentary force of 10,000 volunteers. It contains no artillery 
except a few mountain batteries whose guns are carried on 
mules Preponderance of strength is no longer a snare that 
may lure it on to destruction. There is an overwhelming 
strength of British troops over the principal treasuries, the 
arsenals, military positions and strategic points, while at the 
same time no semblance of distrust of our native battalions 
is shown. There is no logger an unhealthy proportion of the 
Brahman or any other caste in the ranks. The discipline of the 
native regiments is altogether improved, and is in a thorough- 
ly satisfactory condition. All the sepoys enlist under the 
General Service Enlistment Act, and since the Mutiny, no refusal 
to cross the sea or serve in any foreign country has been ex- 
perienced. The sepoys have showrf themselves willing, nay> 
even enthusiastic to proceed to Abyssinia, Malta, Egypt, 
Burma and Kabul ; though in the latter case the war became 
sufficiently unpopular to make recruiting seriously fall off. In 
all these years no stigma of disloyalty has attached itself to 
a single regiment, an event that never occurred in the days of 
the Company. But wliile no appreciable grievance has arisen, 
the military wage is undoubtedly too low as compared with the 
steadily increasing rates of pay for other work throughout 
the country. Many of the cavalry, especially, are very badly 
offl But still the sepoys receive extra allowances, known as 
grain compensation, when the price of their food exceeds a 
certain rate ; and in all campaigns that have been undertaken, 
batta has been distributed with a liberal hand. On several 
occasions sepoys and native officers have had the proud dis- 
tinction of being taken to England and placed before their 
sovereign. 

While the sepoys are still connected with the landed interest, 
they are now drawn from a humbler class, and their sym- 
pathies lie more with the peasant proprietors than the landlords, 
with a well-to-do rather than with a sinking or a discontented 
class. They belong to a body of men which has every reason 
to be satisfied with British rule. In many respects they com- 
prise a very different material from that which formerly 
existed. They are probably more military. They are certain- 
ly less martial. They are not as a rule men who fight for 
fighting's sake. The warlike spirit of Indian races soon decays ' 
from desuetude. Their martial impulse, their instinct for 
battle, even their lust for plunder, have in great measure died 
away. There is less; Mat about their profession. They enlist 
or refrain from enlisting upon a cool calculation as to their 
prospects in the army compared with those in any other 
ppening. Of proved loyalty, their loyalty is dependent Qir 
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self-interest, based upon the. advantages of a fair provision for 
life, regular pay, and certain pension. The spirit of patriotism 
in a mercenary army serving a foreign master cannot be ex-? 
pected to be very highly developed. In the expressive language 
of the East, they serve the Sirkar to fill their bellies. But 
even from this narrow point of view, the army is not the prize 
profession that it was. Railways, mills, manufacturies absorb 
a large number of men, who in old days would have sought 
their fortune in the army. 

The relations between the sepoys and their European officers 
are on a satisfactory basis. There is liking without an exces- 
sive or misplaced enthusiasm. The position of the officer 
in a sepoy regiment is fully equal to that of one in a Queen’s 
regiment. An officer would sooner doubtless command British 
soldiers or serve for half the period of his service in his own 
country. But an officer fe no worse a soldier because his 
pocket cannot afford this luxury. The staff corps is as full 
of keen soldiers as the cadres of British regiments. All the 
staff corps officers have served their apprenticeship in British 
regiments, and they are in every way an identical body of 
officers with those of the Queen’s service. Altogether, while 
the state of the army affords no ground for doubt as to its 
loyalty, there is no reason to suppose that its qualities as a 
fighting machine are impaired. It may be fairly assumed 
that foreign intrigues or internal sedition would not find a 
fertile soil to work upon in its ranks. 

As to the population at large certain generalisations may be 
drawn, A foreign government must necessarily be unpopular 
with persons of restless temperament, for whose ambition and 
energies our rigid system leaves no scope. ‘'There will always, 
too, be those,” in Sir Richard Temple's words, “ whose pulse 
throbs at the anticipation of coming tempest, and who wait 
expectantly for disturbances." The educated and student 
class who'are yearly turned out in shoals from our universities, 
are possessed with a dangerous discontent at the want of 
openings for them in Government service. In connection with 
these classes must be named the vernacular press, including 
the native papers published in English. Its influence is a 
matter of controversy. Its wish to embarrass the Govern- 
ment is beyond all doubt. It abounds with treasonable pas- 
sages calculated to excite hatred against British rule. In the 
♦unfortunate controversy of the Ilbert Bill, it disclosed a flood 
of hatred for all things English that could hardly have been 
believed. It has also had the effect of disseminating widely 
a fantastic and incorrect account of European politics ; and 
deductions founded on the episodes of Khartoum and Panjdeh 
may be as dangerous and delusive as those which Azim IJlla 
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Khan drew from what he saw in the trenches before Sebas- 
topol. The subject of the press reminds us again of the 
common sense of Elphinstone, who protested vigorously against 
the introduction of a free press into a country where liberty 
iwas ever synonymous with license. 

The vast mass of the peasant population acquiesce passively 
rather than cheerfully in our rule. The remembrance of 
the oppression from which we delivered them is gone. They 
have no appreciati ve memory of the past to enable them to 
Realise the advantages of the present. But while these are 
iiKlifferent, there is always a mass of fanatics, hangers-on of 
courts and camps, and a mob in the great cities who are always 
ready for mischief. On the whole, however, a scrutiny of the 
results of thirty years* peace is sufficiently encouraging. The 
sky is not altogether clear. But while there is no reason to 
suppose that the Government is inclined to ignore any timely 
consciousness of danger, we feel justified in believing that 
there is a deeply founded peace without laying ourselves open 
to the charge of crying peace when there is no peace. It is 
impossible to deny that at any instant another thunderbolt 
may be hurled out of a clear sky. Some ill-considered order 
about vaccination or compulsory education, might set the whole 
country in a ferment. But there is not the slightest reason to 
believe that such an order would be welconied as an oppor- 
tunity by the leaders of the varions sections of native society 
as the greased cartridge undoubtedly was. The lessons of 
the Mutiny have been learnt to an almost unexpected extent, 
if on a few delicate points, a caution may be needed, there is 
no reason to suppose that it will not receive due attention. 

Edmund C. Cox. 



Art. IV.— the liquor traffic IN BRITISH INDIA ; 
OR HAS THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
DONE ITS DUTY? 

I AOEST thou well to be angry for the gourd ? ” And he 
said, “ I do well to be angry even unto death.” Such 
were the words of the Prophet Jonah, 800 B.C. : it is well 
even in this age of hasty judgment and rash words, to be 
angry, when statements are made by public men in public 
places which are wholly unwarrantable, and the Government of 
a great dependency, the greatest that History ever knew, is 
held up to scorn for having initiated and continued for more 
than a century, a policy of the damnable nature of deliberately 
destroying the morals of t\\^ hundred millions placed in their 
charge and at their mercy, for the sake of realising a paltry 
revenue. As one of the chief speakers put it, “ The wants of 
the Indian Exchequer are so urgent, and it is so easy to bring 
in revenue from the increased sale of drink, that the tempta- 
“ tion is irresistible to go on licensing more drink-shops.” 
There is no getting out of the difficulty : the charge is not 
made on this occasion again.st the British people, the great 
shipping and commercial and manufacturing interests of Great 
Britain, but again.st the Government of India. 

How did it come about ? For more than twenty-five years 
there has existed in England an association called the “ Church 
of England Temperance Society,” which by its numerous 
branches has done an infinity of good to the people of this 
island, who are notoriously a thirsty race, and, in addition to 
many excellent qualities which have placed them in the front 
rank of nations past and present, do not possess, and never 
have possessed the great grace of Temperance. Total Absti- 
nence is the miserable and desperate remedy of the dipso- 
maniac, the weak-hearted and coward, while temperance in all 
things lawful is the glory of the Christian man, using the good 
gifts of his Creator, as they were intended to be used. Happy 
are those who from their youth up, not under the influence of a 
pledge, or a command, or a craze, have of their own free will 
and inclination learnt to dispense with the use of stimulants 
and tobacco: but this grace is not given to all, although the 
number is annually increasing. The above-mentioned Asso- 
ciation determined in 1886 to make a new departure, arid to 
carry the war all over the world. A letter was addressed to the 
Primate of England by the Chairman of the Society, eriuricia- 
ting this new policy, and. stating with regard to British Indjji 
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that *• a nation of abstainers was gradually becoming a nation 
“ of drunkards ” : that ” drunkenness had disappeared, but was 
“ reintroduced by the British ” : that nothing was done to 
“ check the evil by legislative measures ” : that “ nearly every 
“ village ,had its liquor shop, and the natives believed that they 
conferring a favour on ihe Government by buying the 
“ liquor.” We are not told in the pamphlet to whom we are 
indebted for the last sentiment, but it looks as if the writer 
had had a rise taken out of him by some astute '‘Babu from 
a Presidency College, who had acquired bad habits ; but 
Archdeacon Farrar is credited with the following dictum, which 
no doubt drew down rounds of discriminating and temperate 
applause : 

“ We have girdled the world with a zone of drink.” 

The selection of authorities in the appendix to the pamphlet 
contains no single name which carries any authority whatever : 
one person suggests that total abstinence should be a condition 
precedent to Baptism, for which there is no warrant in Holy 
Scripture : another person translates “ shardb ” as “ shame 
water ” : this rendering may deceive excited hearers in a public 
meeting, but will rtot hold water in Asia, and has no warrant 
in the dictionary. Another person cannot see any other 
explanation for the increase of income, than the encourage- 
ment by the State of the sale, forgetting that a higher rate of 
taxation, only limited by the margin of profit to tlie smuggler, 
would have the same result A great increase in the amount 
of Police fines in the metropolitan area in a given period would 
imply, not that the Magistrates had encouraged intemperance 
and wife-beating, but had punished it by heavier fines. The 
late King of Oucih is credited with the merit of not making 
a revenue out of the sale of spirits : it is true, for he allowed 
distilleries to be worked without any check whatsoever. This 
would hardly seem a wise policy either in India or Westminster. 
Another person states, and no doubt correctly, that the educated 
classes betake themselves to imported liquors, and infers, that 
the Government is entirely responsible for this state of things. 
Has that person considered whether in a country of which 
free trade is the glory, any import can be excluded without 
raising difficult complications with British and foreign pro- 
ducers ? The same person remarks, that the heathen regard 
the use of intoxicating liquors as a sign of a Christian. I 
shall show below, lliat this person must have imperfectly stu- 
died the literature of India to arrive at such a conclusion; 
Nanda Lai Gliose, a Barrister, undertakes to state, that thd 
Demon of Drink was introduced by a Clrristian Government I 
ttiust refer him to a closer study of the esteemed writings of 
his own countrymen. Another person states (as the result of 
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s?x months* tour in Indin) th?it the natives, if left to themselves, 
would not have licensed shops for the sale of the vile alcoholic 
compounds which come from Europe. No doubt, that, if the 
State control and tax were removed, there would be an un- 
limited amount of unlicensed shops. And with all deference 
to the same person’s opinion formed in the railway-train, 
or the hotel, or rest-houses, and unassisted by the least 
knowlcdj^e of the vernacular, I do not think that in matters 
of morality the Government of India falls behind the ethical 
code of the people, as unquestionably the slaughter of kine 
was prohibited while the slaughter of widows, female children, 
aged relations and lepers, was considered to be a religious 
duty, and the practice has been only abandoned, or checked, 
under the pressure of sever^ penalties, without any assistance 
from the moral consciousness of the nation. During the 
Mutinies the Ein[)er<jr Napoleon III, received a petition from 
India praying for assistance to drive out the British, who had 
forbidden their tiinc-h:)n‘>ured customs, among which these 
amiable customs were enumerated. 

Hut another movement liad been made with less sound of 
the trumpet, perhaps with more soberness of statement, by 
missionary societies to stem, if possible, the stream of liquor 
win'ch was flowing from European ports into the rivers of West 
Africa. In December 18S4, while tiic Berlin Conicrence was 
sitting to arrange the affairs of the Dominion of the Kongo, at 
my suggestion^ a deputation of the Church Missi-aiaiy Society 
was received by the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, to lay before him tlie state of the case, ami urge the 
introduction into the treaty of some clause, restricting by a 
system of excise the importation of European liquor into 
the basin of the Niger. The Bishop of Sierra Leone made 
an impressive speech, and I was i>ei inittcd to follow him, and 
I ventured to remark, that the missionaries were not seeking 
their own personal interests, but those of the people who 
could not speak for thcijisclv*?s, and that they did imt al^k f<»r 
impossibilities, such as llie absolute prohibition of the import 
of spirits, but only for the regulation by means of excise and 
licenses of liquor shops. Great crc<nt should be given to 
the re|)rfcscntalivc.s of Great Britain and of the Uinted States 
for their gallant attempt to introtUice a clause, but it was ne- 
cessary to make a compromise with Germany and Fiance, 
and the clause was abandoned. In October 1885, the German 
missionaries assembled at Bremen in North Germany, brought 
to notice the lamentable consequences to the people of Africa 
of the uncontrolled import of spirituous liquors, chiefly fi*<nn 
Hamburgh, and Dr. Zahn, the Inspector of the North German 
Missionary Society, published a powerful German pamphlet 
VOL. LXXXYL] 22 
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on llie subject, and was good enough to make communications 
to me, which enabled me on the 20th January 1886, to bring 
before an assembly of representatives of all the great Mis- 
sionary Societies at the Wesleyan Mission House, Bishopgate 
Street, the following resolutions ; — 

A. That the Protestant Missionary Societies of Great Britain 
and Ireland should send a deputation to the Foreign Ofifice, 
to point out the luin which threatens the Negro populations 
of West Africa gcnemily, and of the b.isin of the Niger in 
particular, by the unrestiicted importation of spirituous liquors 
from Non hern Europe, and to inform the Foreign Secretary 
that the German and German- Swiss Missionary Societies 
assembled at Ikemen last October have brought the siil)ject 
before the notice of the Imnerial Government at Berlin with 
the same object, admiiting frankly that the town of Hamburg 
is one of the greatest ofl’enders in this matter. 

B. The deputation should intpress upon Her Majesty’s 
Government, tiiat the prcsenc stale of affairs will not only pre- 
vent the development of legitimate trade in the manufactures 
and products of Kmo|ie, but will destroy, physically as well as 
morally, the poulation of a ermntry, rescued from the Slave Trade 
by the expenditme of British lives and resources. 

C. The remedies suggested as feasible, in which the German 
Societies agree, aie— 

(I.) Tne imposition of a substantial Import-duty, fixed at a 
sc de just low enough as not to make smuggling profitable. 

(11.) The introduction of a system of Licences, by which the 
sale would be restricted to oenain shops, maintained by respon- 
sible parlies. A subs antial fee to be levied for each licence. 

(111.) The forbidding of any British person or British Com- 
pany renuineratiiig labour, or bartering for iiaturai produce, in 
spirituous liquois. 

(IV.) The discontinnance on the part of the British nuthorities 
of making presen's of cases and bottles of spirits to Natives, or 
offering or receiving entertainment in spirits on the occasion of 
public ceremornei*. 

'1 he Heveime collt-cted from ihe Inpori-duty and Licence-fee 
will suffice to maintain ampie G 'vernment establishments for the 
pm po.-e of enforcing the regulation of Customs and Excise now 
proposed. 

(D.) The leading secular organs of public opinion should be 
invited to bring home to the public conscience the lamentable 
consequence of the neglect of remedial measures before the evil 
exceeds the possibility of control and remedy, A promising market, 
boiti of export of Native proouce and the import of European 
manufactures, will be destroyed by the short sightedness of the 
. first generation of meichancs, who would literally kill the goose 
to get at the golden eggs: this point of view concerns the 
manufacturer and merchant ; but the Missionary Societies ever 
have their thoughts solely fixed upon the awful crime of ruining 
inillions of a race in a low state of culture, and unable to protect 
themselves, by the introduction of rum, gin, and alcohol, of the 
very cxisicncc of which the Negroes never heard before^ and with 
which they could not supply themselves except by the agency of 
European merchants. 
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It was agreed, after discussion, that the subject should be 
referred to a Committee delegated by each Society, who should 
confer, and make a collective report to their several com- 
mittees, and that final action should then be taken. This 
eventuated in an able and comprehensive pamphlet, entitled 
** Trafficking in Liquor with the Natives of Africa/' from the 
pen of the Rev. Horace Waller, so well known as the com- 
panion of Livingstone, stating the whole case, and published 
in the beginning of the year 1887, I have alluded to these 
proceedings in detail, as no doubt those who disagree with 
me in my argument, defending the Government of India 
against the unjust aspersions thrown upon it, may be tempted 
to cry out, that I am a kind of Philistine, and one who 
cares little for the welfare of native races : on the contrary, it 
is the leading object of my lift, and I was up in arms for the 
people of West Africa long before it had occurred to the 
Church of England Temperance Society to lend an ear to the 
exaggerations and downright falsehoods which have for the 
pre.sent arrested its useful and benevolent career. 

On the 30th of March of the year 1887, a meeting was held 
in Prince\s Hall, Piccadilly, of all persons interested in this 
great subject, The Demoralization of Native Races by the 
Drink Traffic." Tlie Bislmp of London was in the Chair. The 
practical object of the meeting was to appoint a Committee to 
collect information, and I among others was requested to attend, 
and to allow my name to be placed on the General Committee, 
to which 1 gladly assented, believing, in the innocence of my 
heart, that the term “ Native Races " was meant to include those 
unfortunate races of Africa and Oceania which, being under 
no settled form of Government able to protect them, were at 
the mercy of the unprincipled European importers of Enrc- 
peon spirituous liquors, as described in Mr, Horace Waller's 
pamphlet. 

The Bishop of London made an admirable opening address 
carrying every one with him. He was followed by Archdeacon 
Farrar, who proposed the first resolution, and astonished many 
of his hearers, (and among them most particularly myself, by 
stating, that his porti(^n of the task related to British India. 
Now India is a great dependency of the British Crown, with 
a Constitution of its own, a Budget of its own, owing nothing 
to Great Britain, and paying no tribute to Great Britain, gov- 
erned under a system of law by able and high-minded men, 
sent out from time to time by both of the great parties of the 
State, who are assisted in the subordinate administration politi- 
cal, fiscal, and judicial, by the great Civil Service of India, which 
is elected by competition from the flower of the youth of each 
year, restrained by covenants, coiUrolled by rules, gnarauteed ^ 
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hy Lnw, and liplield in the high and steadfast path of honour 
and duty by feelings of self respect, and the consciousness 
of integrity never questioned, and purity of motive, upon 
^vhich no shadow during this century had ever been cast. In 
a boc)k which I publi.shed this year, “ Linguistic fmd Oriental 
Essays,” 2nd Series, when reviewing the miserable state of 
Egypt, I contrasted with it the state of affairs in British India, 
remarking, •• that the British official, wherever he goes, cari ie.s 
with him in his office box the dignity of a gentleman and 
“ a Christian : under no circumstances, or in any place, and 
in any environment, would he condescend to do or say what 
“ is false or mean : he would shrink from what is cruel and 
treacherous : he would proudl.v turn away from what is 
“ wanton or sordid.” And yet Archdeacon Farrar, with know- 
ledge, or without knowledge (it matters not wliich', that the 
administration of British India is entirely in the hands of the 
Covenanted Civil Service, with the exception of the post of 
Viceroy, and the Governors of Bombay and Madras, in strong, 
slow', and measured words, dared to say — 

‘‘They found India sober and left it drunken.’* 

As the Head Master of a great public school, he could not 
resist a quotation whether apposite or not 

“ pudet haec opprohria nobis 
“Et dici poluis.«e, et non potuisse, lepelli.'* 

The indignation, which I and other members of the Indian 
Services felt, when we listened to this speech, can scarcely be 
il'e.scribed : the desire was to intcrni]>t the meeting i)y l\>ud 
protests, but the kind and tvise address of the Bishop of 
London held me back, as to disturb the meeting would be to 
vex him : my chief desire was to get away from a hall, where 
such things were uttered and applauded 

He was followed by Mr Samuel Smirli, M. P., wlio, freed 
from the restraint of the presence of Under- Secretaries of 
State for India, and ex Covernors of Bengal and Bombay, who 
had to a certain degree kept him in order in the House of 
Commons, mounted his hobby, and in order that full Justice 
may be done to his eloquence and accuracy of statement, I 
quote from the report in the Rock ” newspaper : 

During his recent visit to India he ftmiul a complete una- 
nimity of opinion ns to the rapid increase of intemperance. The 
natives imitate Enoliahinen in drinking with disastrous effects, 
for they have not the same power of self-rontrol, and their constitu- 
tion is not so strong. Before English were in India the 
sale • of strong drink was unknown. By religion and custom the 
people of India were total abstainers 

Mr. Smith produced a profound impression by his calm and 
clear statements. He gave some items from a letter which 
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he had receiveii from an English missionary, which created a 
painful impression. 

“No one would say or think/* says the missionary, “that Govern - 
ineiit desire to foster ihe vice<>f diunkenness in its Indian subjects, 

! whereupon Mr. Smith remarked amid cheers, “That iS a 
utid continuing the residing of the mission- 
ai\ *s letierl said : ** lint Government wants money^ and the Board 
of Revenue has found out that one way to gel it is to encourage 
the drink tiade, and to put facilities before the people generally 
to take to me habit of drinking, in order to push on the trade 
and get in a larger revenue, so that really the Indian Government 
is guilty of the ciime of pushing a trade for fiscal objects, which 
is fast spreading the terrible evil of drinking and drunkeness 
threugbout the country.*’ The speaker went on to describe how 
this had been effected by the out-still system. “ Formerly certain 
central distillers were alone permitted. Instead of this, under 
. the new system, native distillers were at liberty to open their own 
stills and maiiuracture as nihch as they liWed and what they 
pleased, by paying a monthly rent to the Governn.ent for per- 
mission to inanufaciure and sell This brought the liquor down 
from about two shillings or so a bottle to about two pence, and 
the stills multipl'ed a hundredfold. The consequence was there 
was a regular rush for the drink from all classes, the very beggars 
and boys and women taking to it. There are two facts of im- 
poitance which should not be lost sight of in native drinking. 

First, natives have no idea of moderation in the use of strong 
drinks. They try to get diunk, and therefore they imbibe by 
the bottle, not by the glas«!. Moreover, while many Europeans 
reform and give up the drink, the native goes on to the bitter 
end. Once a Native becomes a hard di inker, he seldom or never 
can give it up, for the want of moral courage. The revenue in India 
is chrciiicnily short. The mass of people are poor beyond any 
standaid of poveity known at home. We hold India by prestige, 
but in the long lun, we shall only hold India by the prestige of 
righteousness. 

He thought that the greatest kindness an audience can do 
to the Government of India is to elevate their standard of 
righteousness, a sentiment which elicited warm approval. Mr, 
Smi«h quoted Ihe testimony of a native doctor to the effect 
that 90 per cent, is the proportion of deaths from drink, and, 
making every allowance for Orientalism, the statement is 
terribly appalling. 

I quite admit that the throne of the Empress of India is 
founded on righteousness, and that the British nation is only 
permitted to rule over that gieat country on the condition that 
their rule should be righteous ; but truth is usually coupled with 
righteousness, and here it appeared to be entirely dissociated. 
A t'rench downright hater of Great Britain would have carefully 
collected his facts and marshalled his authorities. An English 
clergyman, and a member of tlie British Parliament, seemed 
under no such necessity. A line of Juvenal came to my re- 
collection: 

“Quit! Romas faciam ? memiri nescio.'* 
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I left the hall, feeling, with many others, that the liquor 
mercliants had effected a great triumph. Truth was the only 
weapon with which we could meet them ; with carefully collect- 
ed facts and tested statistics, the Committee of the Missionary 
'Societies had prepared for a direct attack on tlie common 
enemy, the merchants of Great Britain, Germany, France, and 
America, Some of the Missionary Societies of the last-men- 
tioned country had expressed . to me their entire concurrence 
in the attempt that was to be made. By the speeches of the 
Archdeacon and Mr. Samuel Smith, the whole character of 
the struggle was altered : the attack was now upon the consti- 
tutional Government of British India, or rather on the 
covenanted servants of that Government ; it was a charge of a 
character worse than that made by Cicero upon Verres, inas- 
much as the plunder of province^ from personal greed is a less 
heinous offence than the systematic poisoning of the bodies 
and souls of a great and historic nation for the miserable 
object of adding a few lakhs of rupees to the revenue of the 
State. Moreover, if the speakers only understood their brief, 
they must have felt that the line of Juvenal applied to them : 

** Dant veniam corvis : vexat censura colunibam.” 

The British merchant who brought the brandy and whisky 
and gin and choice wines in such abundance to India, the 
British planters of the Mauritius, who flooded Bombay with rum, 
were the real offenders, if any tangible offences existed. With 
singular inconsistency, after Sir Charles Warren and the Negro 
Missionary James Johnson had pleaded earnestly and truly for 
Africa, after Mr, Caine, M.P., had made a speech about Egypt, 
which had no bearing upon the subject after Mr. Horace Waller 
had vainly striven to bring back the meeting to the region of 
common sense and calm judgment, the following resolutions 
were passed, which bear no relation whatever to the false and 
libellous statements of the chief speakers, and which clearly 
indicate, that this attack upon the Government of India was not 
contemplated by the Director and Secretaries of the Church of 
England Temperance Society, for no one can hesitate for a 
moment in giving their hearty consent to these resolutions : 

T. That the tniflic in strong drink as now carried on by 
merchants belonging lo Christian naiions in India, Africa, and most 
of the colonies and dependencies of the British Empire, has be- 
come the source of wholesale demoralization and ruin to the native 
races and is pioving a fatal stumbling-block to the progress of 
; the Gospel among them. 

V 3 . That ill the interests of Christianity and humanity the facts 
bearing on t, he traffic and its lesults should be made more generally 
known to the people of England and other countries, with a view 
to the formation of a sound public opinion, and eventually to the 
passing of legislative enactments for the repression of such traffic. 
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3. That for this purpose a Committee be formed, to include, 
besides members of the Executive of the Church of England Tem- 
perance Society, representatives of the leading Missionary and 
Temperance Societies. 

But the mischief did not end with the meeting. No orva 
would have troubled themselves with the platform speeches of a 
travelling Member of Parliament, tl'.e creature of the hour : we 
have known the genus in India for the last forty years, the man 
who asks questions, makes copious notes, and looks as if he 
could see through a millstone. King Solomon remarks, that 
there were three things which were too wonderful for him, and 
four which he knew not : but in modern times there is a fifth 
which is beyond the comprehension of the most wise, — it is 
the way in which the travelling Member of Parliament is 
gulled, and the plausibility with which he tries, on his return 
to England, to gull others : ftc meets an intelligent-looking man 
in the railway carriage, or passes a night at the home of the 
most crotchety man of the station, and he stuffs his travelling 
bag with crude undigested facts, and then gives it out on a 
Manchester or Liverpool platform with the air of a Prophet 
who has just come down from the Mountain, forgetting that 
the Science of Rule of subject millions is the greatest and 
noblest of sciences, only mastered by few after the study and 
practice of decades, and not during an excited tour of six 
weeks. But the chief orator on this occasion was a man of 
' a different stamp, a real man ; one of the greatest of the Metro- 
politan Clergy ; one wlio has done for the young men of 
London more tlian any living man ; one whose written works 
are read by thousands, and whose spoken words are listened 
to by hundreds, in fact, one of tlie great Workers and Speakers 
of the period. 

What was to be done ? It was clear to me what I must do, 
vts,^ at once to resign my seat on the proposed Committee, 
and to decline any joint action with the Society, until these 
speeches were as openly disallowed, as they were openly 
applauded. Canon Ellison in his reply to my letter stated 
that — 

As far as he knew, no attempt had been made to disprove the 
st.tteitients contained in the pamphlet : he further stated that the 
object of the Committee was to sift and test such assertions; to 
disprove, if truth should require it, quite as much as to prove, 
and in some cases to vindicate the character of Government un* 
justly assailed. He assured me that the Committee could be in 
no way responsible for the statements made at the Meeting: he 
begged me finally to continue on the General and Executive 
Committees. 

. At a subsequent date I was invited to join the Sub-Coinr 
mittce appointed to consider the reply of the Viceroy of India, 
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wiiich will be noticeil below. From ibe first I felt that Canon 
Ellison and the Church of England Temperance Society were 
not responsible for the indiscreet utterances made in Prince’s 
Hall, but I felt also, that I could serve the cause, the great 
cause which we all had in common, by standing aloof, waging 
my ovvn battle, and trying to clear the air of these clouds of 
ignorance, and make the way open to an advance based on 
facts and the truth, not on sensalional and inaccurate statements, 

Mr. Horace Waller entirely agreed with me ; as he was 
one of the Speakers at the Prince’s Hall Meeting, he was stout- 
hearted enough to speak out his mind and tell the audience, 
“ that a man who is intemperate in his facts, is just as much 
** a dram-drinker to his own harm as any dram-drinker of 

the ordinary kind, and that figures could be brought together 
“and presented to a meeting, which Tvere a gi-eat many aegftes 
■* above proofs These honest refharks were Iiooted by an ex- 
cited audience who only cared to listen to propliets who 
prophesied according to their own views. It was determined 
not to dissolve, but only suspend the action of the representa- 
tive Committee of the Missionary Societies ; it would not have 
been wise to allow this great subject to fall exclusively into 
tiie power of the Committee of the Church of England Tem- 
perance Society, which was clearly under the temporary in- 
fluence of fanatics, but which in a short lime would recover 
i»s equilibrium and become the centre of renewed efforts in 
llie great cause. 

1 lost no time in forwarding a copy of the Report of the 
speeches of the Meeting to the Right Honorable the Secre- 
tary of State for India, praying that means should be at once 
a<lopted to disprove the assertion, “ that it is the policy of 
“ Government to encourage drunkenness in India witli a view 
** of increasing the revenue,” and I was assured that the charge 
was groundless: that the consumption of spirits was repressed 
by a repress! vely high duty ; and that since 1872, in conse- 
quence of improved excise administration, the number of 
liquor-shops had steadily and appreciably decreased, hotwith- 
sianding the increase of the population during that period. I 
addressed the Under Secretary of State for India privately at 
his house, pointing out the extreme gravity of the statements 
made, and the receipt of my letter was acknowledged: A 
despatch was expected in a few weeks from the Viceroy of 
India in reply to the pamphlet of the Church of England 
Te.*mperance Society, sent out in the previous autumn. .The 
task which I set before myself divided itself into three heads : 

1 . Did the Britijih in very deed find the people of India 
total abstainers from the use of spirituous liquors and drugs, 
or even temperate users of the same ? 
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II. Has it been the policy of the State, and of the servants 
of the Stale, to enchance the revenue of the excise at the 
expense of the morals of the people ? 

III. Has the revenue of the excise increased beyond what 
was to be expected from a people doubled in population, 
quadrupled in wealth, and exposed to the insidious dangers 
which accompany an advance in civilisation and increased 
intercourse with other nations, those nations famous for whole* 
sale export of spirituous liquors ? 

The first point was historical, and my proofs had to be 
collected from a long list of Sanskrit, Pali, Persian, and 
Hindustani writers, extending over more than two thousand 
years : fortunately for my argument, just as the use of wine for 
purposes of intoxication can be traced back to tlie time of Noah, 
so in India the use of intoxicating liquor is vouched for in the 
Veda, the most ancient aiuf sacred t)f Hindu books, and can be 
traced, as I shall proceed to show, from gen(*ration to generation 
to the present time in the Hindu, Buddhist, Mahometan and Sikh 
annals. The second point, and the third, would rest upon the 
expected <]espatch of the Viceroy, upon the Report of the 
Bengal Commission of 1883-1884, and the Annual Administra- 
tion Reports of British India, presented each year to Parlia- 
ment. Things in British India are fortunately not done in a 
corner, and the Government of India is famous for its out- 
spokenness, for the naked way in which it exposes both the 
succe.sses and the failures of its administration : the quin- 
quennial change of every high officer of State alone renders 
this possible. There is no desiie of an hereditary blockhead 
to screen tlie errors of his scoundrel ancestor. Each Viceroy 
and each Governor knows well that he leaves his character 
behind him. Lord Dufferin’s despatch, dated June 25th, 1887, 
wa.s publislied on the 4th August, but did not reach me till 
SeptcHiber loth, just as I was starling on a long journey to 
Morocco : so I contented myself for the time with a letter to 
the Times, which appeared on the i6th of that month, as a 
cartel thrown down to my antagonists, and on my return I 
proceed to make my reply to Archdeacon Fariar*s thesis in 
detail. I deal with the first part — 

“ We found India sober." 

It so happened that in 1873, a very distingui.shed Hindu 
scholar of Calcutta, Lala Rajendra Lala Mitra, President of 
the Bengal Asiatic Society, published, in the Journal of that 
Society, an essay on the use of spirituous liquors by the Hindu, 
tracing the practice, by quotations from the most esteemed 
Sanskrit authors, from the earliest ages. To me it seemed, wheii 
I first read this essay, in exceedingly bad taste thus to parade 
the weaknesses of his countrymen, and I should think poorly 
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of ati English literary man, who out of pure malice traced back 
by quotations from Shakespeare, Chaucer, and Caedmon, the 
drunkenness of the Anglo-Saxon up to the time of the origin 
of the race ; yet this great Sanskrit scholar took the trouble 
to a3o so in 1873, and in 1 88 1 republished it with other of his 
learned essays in his collective volumes, “ Indo- Aryans, Con- 
tributions towards the Elucidation of their Ancient and Me- 
diaeval History.” As in the foot-notes of his essay he gives 
the original Sanskrit quotations from each author* quoted in 
extenso, any one who knows Sanskrit can satisfy himself of 
their accuracy. The quotations are easily accessible from the 
great epic and dramatic authors and the Veda, and I have 
them in my private library : it is indeed a most astonishing 
revelation; perhaps one ought to have expected it, but I 
certainly did not do so. I attributed the deplorable habits of 
intoxication, so notorious among certain races and tribes, to a 
decadence from a higher standard of life, rather than an unin- 
terrupted continuance from their cradle. 

Rajendra Lala remarks that drinks have a peculiar charm 
which enable them to hold their ground against the deductions 
of science and mandates of religion ; that the history of 
Mahometan civilization illustrated this assertion, for no one 
condemned more emphatically the use of wine than Mahomet ; 
and yet that there is no Mahometan country, where the con- 
sumption is not considerable. Gibbon remarked cynically last 
century, that the vines of Shiraz have always prevailed over the 
law of Mahomet. When the Indie branch of the Aryan race 
crossed the Hindu-Kush at some remote period into the Panjib, 
the earliest Brahman settlers indulged largely in “ Soma”-beer, 
and strong spirits. To the gods the most acceptable offering 
was “ Soma "-beer, and wine or spirit, which in India are 
identical, was sold in the shops. In the Rig- Veda Sanhita 
(Wilson, vol. ii. p. 204) occurs a hymn which shows, that 
wine was kept in leather bottles, and freely sold to all comers. 
A minority of authorities doubt whether “ Soma ” was intoxi- 
cating, but all admit that “*Sar^ ” or arrack manufactured from 
rice-isieal, and also alluded to in the Rig-Veda, was highly so ; 
and this clearly sIictvs, that the Vedic Hindu of a period long 
anterior to the Christian era, did countenance the use of spirits : 
bat Professor Whitney clearly proves, that “ Soma " was in- 
toxicating : it is supposed to have been the juice of a climbing 
plant, the “ Assclepias acida " which was extracted, fermented, 
and produced exhilaration grateful to the priests. The liquid 
had power to elevate the spirits and produce a temporary 
frenzy, under the influence of which an individual was prompted 
to do, and found capable of doing, deeds beyond his natural 
powers. Soma was tlierefore deemed divine, and becatne; a 
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dcily, the myth running on parallel lines to that of Dionysus 
or Bacchus, who came from India into Hellas. 

As time went on the later Veda forbade the use of spirits for 
the purpose of animal gratification, and said, that drinking was 
as bad as the murder of a Brahman. The Smiiti included 
wine-bibbing among the five capital crimes, and ordered the 
severest punishment. Manu, 500 B.C. and others, denounced the 
use, and fortified their dicta by legendary tales of frightful 
punishments ; yet it is clear, that at no period in their history 
has tl)e Hindu nation abstained. Priests and respectable and 
pious householders did so, but they w'ere but a fraction of the 
community, and there was at all times, as there is now, a con- 
siderable amount of hypocrisy on the subject. Sanskrit lite- 
rature, both ancient and mediaeval, leaves no doubt, by its 
casual allusions and unpremeditated admission, that wine was 
extensively used by all classes at all times with rare exceptions 
of individuals. Manu found the public feeling so strong, that he 
remarks, that there is no turpitude in drinking ; but that 
abstinence produces a signal compensation. The soldier and 
the merchant (or in other words the Kshatriya Rajput, and the 
Vaisya, or trader, both of whom belonged to the order of the 
Dwija or twice-born) must not drink arrack, but were alloweil 
the choice of all other liquors, whose name was legion ; the 
Siidra, or lower class, might indulge freely without restraint : the 
Brahman, or highest class, must totally abstain. 

The rules or aphorisms known as tlie “ S6tra are dated, some 
about 600 B.C. anterior to Manu, and some later : the Brahmana 
are of various dates, the Aitareya being fixed at 700 B.C. : in 
them we find, that not only the Soma and Sird retained their 
firm hold of the people, but we read of new candidates for the 
public taste, the Moluva or Bassia latifolia, so popular as a 
drink to this day, the Gandi or sugar-rum, the Tari or todd)^ 
from the palm ; so the drinks of the Hindu, as well as their 
castes and religious rites, and magnificent literature have an 
unbroken lineage of at least twenty-six centuries. 

In the fascinating epic poem of the Ramdyana by Valm/ki, 
which has been my delight for more than forty years, we find 
frequent notices of wine and drinking. The gi^at sage 
Visvimitra, himself the reputed author of some of the hymns 
of the Rig-Veda, entertained the great sage Vasistha with 
Maireya (or rum) and Sdra (or arrack), Bhardwdja, another 
great sage, offered wine to Bharata, King of Aypdya, and his 
soldiers, who stayed one night with him during their search for 
Rama. Sita, the beautiful and faithful wife of Rama (^himself 
an incarnation of the Supreme Deity), promised to offer to the 
River Goddess, Jamna, in the event of her safe returif, 
^pusRnd jars of arracks Nor was she herself, nor her 
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the incarnation of Vishnu, averse from the cheering cup, for \ve 
read in the last book of the noble Epic, how Rama, embracing 
Sila with both his hands, made her drink pure Maircya wine or 
rum, even as the God Indra makes Sachi partake of nectar, 
Nc^r was the piaciice confined to the Court, for it is incidentally 
mentioned, that King Rharata found his city Ayodya plunged 
in grief for the loss of Rama, one symptom of grief being the 
absence of the exhilarating aroma of arrack. Moreover, in the 
palaces of Sngriva, the King f»f the Monkeys, and of Havana, 
the King of the Rakhsha, the greatest glory was the smell of 
arrack, as the poets could not conceive the notion of luxury, 
joy and splendour, without the presence of intoxicating liquor 
in ample abundance. 

In the Mahabliarata, another magnificent epic of a later date 
than the Ramayana, the leading characters, whether heroes 
or demigods, or Krishna, himself the Incarnation of the 
Supreme Deity, are described as indulging in strong drinks, 
and no pleasure party was complete without them : we read of 
Krishna and Arjuna, with their wives and sisters and daughters, 
indulging in drink. Queen Suddeshna is described as sending 
her maid to get a flagon of good drink for her use : the Yadava 
of whose race Krishna was born in the flesh, are described as 
being so overcome with drink at a seaside watering-place, that 
they destroyed each other in sheer drunkenness. 

The doctrines of Buddah must have contiibiitcd much to 
check drunkenness and the use of wine, as well as of flesh, 
but could not suppress cither. The Jdtaka and Avadina 
abound with stories of drunkenness : it must be recollected 
that the Jdtaka are the narratives of the former births of 
Buddha himself ; whether they are historical or fanciful tales, 
-they reflect the notions iff their compilers on this subject. 
In the .sculptures of Sanchi are figures of ladies of high rank, 
and their attendants holding cups and flagons. In a Buddhk^t 
drama, the Nagananda, the plot turns upon the vagaries of 
a drunkard, who had for Ids love one of the attendants of 
the queen. In other love-scenes the lover is described as offer- 
ing overflowing goblets to his lady-love. We may look at 
the subject from another point of view. Mr. Spence Hardy 
in his Manual of Buddhism, tells us how the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors is forbidden : when only as much tari, or toddy, is 
drunk, as can be held in the palm of the hand, it is a minor 
offence : It is greater, when the amount can be held in both 
hands ; and greater still, when so much is drunk that all things 
turn round. To constitute the crime of drinking there must 
be (i) intoxicating liquors made from flour, bread, or other 
kina of food : (2) actual intoxication produced by these liquors : 
(3) they must be taken with the intention of producing the 
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effect: (4) they inust be taken of free will. Many a regular 
toper would escape punishment by an ingenious application 
of these rules. Moreover, the Christian moralist would scarcely 
think the Buddhist motive for temperance sufficient, being 
only to avoid the six evil consequences (i) loss of wealth ; 
(2) arising of quarrels; (3) production of diseases, like sore 
eyes; [4 bringing down the disgrace of rebuke from parents 
or superioi M ; exposure to shame for going about naked ; 
f6) loss of judgment for carrying on the affairs of the world. 
It is clear that the use of liquor taken moderately was not 
deemed wrong, and that wordly advantage was the only in- 
centive to induce a man not to degrade himself to the position 
of a beast by getting drunk. 

Tlie great dnimatist Kaliddsa probably lived after the 
Christian era : the latest tlate assigned is 600 A D. In the 
famous drama of the Sakontala, the Superintendent of the 
police, who is also brf)thcr of the King, proposes to spend the 
present which he had received, in a glass of good liquor at 
the next wine shop. An English policeman could not have 
lieen more pronounced in his taste for strong drink. In the 
fine heroic poem, the Ragliuvansa, by the same poet, one of 
the grandest of poems, drinking booths are described as being 
set up at Rajamaiidri by the soldiers of Raghu, an ancestor 
of Rama, to drink the famous cocoa-nut liquor of that place. 
It is clear also, that women of quality drat)k in their husband’s 
.society ; f >r in the great poem by Kalidasa, the Kumdra, 
Sambhava Rati, the Indian Venus, the wife of Kama, the god 
of love, mourning the loss of her husband, .says, “Rice-liquor 
{n/tas arrack) which caused the reddened eyes to roll, and 
“ speech to get disjointed at every step, has in thy absence 
'• become a torture to poor women.” In the same poem it is 
described, how the ladies rushed to the windenv to see a pro- 
cession, and evolved the odour of arrack which they had 
drunk. 

The Purana vary in date : the oldest has been placed in the 
sixth century of the Christian era : the latest in the thirteenth, 
or even the sixteenth century ; they abound in descriptions of 
wine and drinking, and though the object of man}’' of them 
is to condemn the use of wine, the inference is clear that there 
was a widespread malady, which they proposed to overcome. 
The Bhagavata Purana enjoins the use of spirit by the Brah- 
mans at one particular rite. In another Purdna the great 
goddess Durga is represented as particularly addicted to strong. 
drink.s. 

Other quotations from later authors could be made 
libitum, more particularly from the poetical literature, to show 
how frequently references are made to drinking among the 
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higher classes. The Tantra are books of a later date than the 
Purana, and are of extreme importance with reference to tlie 
life of the modern Hindu. Tlie Saiva Tantra gives full liberty 
to their votaries to indulge in drinking spirits. No worship 
to Uie Devi can be complete without wine, and the worshippers 
sit round a jar of arrack, and drink, and drink, till they full 
to tlie ground in utter helplessness. The most appropriate way 
of drinking liquor is in the mystic circle, but as liiis cannot 
be got every clay, the devotee takes the bulk of his potations 
after his evening prayer. 

Pulastya, an ancient sage, and author of one of the Smrili, 
of a remote and uncertain age, enumerates twelve different kinds 
of liquor beside the Soma-beer : they are (i) the jack, (2) the 
grape, (3) the honey, v4) the date, 15; the palm, (6) the sugar- 
cane, (7; the Mohwa, (8) the long-pepper, (9) the soap-berry, 
(10) the rum, (ii) the cocoa-nut, (12) the arrack or rice. The 
mode of preparing all these liquors is described in one of the 
Tantra, and they were all taken neat, and it was necessary to 
eat a wine biscuit with them, to remove the smarting in the 
mouth caused by raw spirit. These wine biscuits had many 
technical names, and one of the names of the great god Siva, 
the third of the triad, is “ Lord of wine-biscuits/' No drinking 
party was complete without these titbits. 

We learn from Arrian's Periplus of the Erythraean sea, that 
quantities of foreign wine were regularly imported into India 
two thousand years ago, and met a ready sale. The varieties 
mentioned are from Laodicea, Italy, and Arabia ; they were more 
costly than the native wines, and only used by the rich. History 
seems to repeat itself ; and the Ikitish shipper, distiller and 
brewer had his prototype, and is but a servile imitator of the 
astute Greeks ! 

Medical works of the Hindu tell us of the diseases which 
were the sure punishment of intemperance; we find in Sanskrit 
the word “ wine-horror, ' suggesting delirium tremens : wine- 
disease, suggesting gout : wine death, suggesting the well- 
known phrase “ drank liimself to death." The description of 
the diseases is given in Sanskrit words. Such names could not 
have come into existence, had there not been immoderate 
drinking in many instances to give rise to the complaint. In 
medical works there arc a number of recipes for removing the 
odour of wine from the inoutli. We have seen iiow in elder days 
the arotna of spirits was not concealed, but welcome, even 
from the mouths of ladies : a more hypocritical age tried to hunt 
with total abstainers and run with the drunkards : there wa^ 
clearly a class of rich men who drank in secret, and wished to pass 
among their neighbours as total abstainers, like the women in 
Europe who in this generation drink liquox*s scut in by tho 
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grocer's stores, and get rid of the smell with peppermint 
lozenges. 

I feel a sort of compunction in thus exposing the venerable 
Veda, and the charming epics and dramas of the Hindu Jto 
scorn; they have been the delight of my life. No one wno 
had read Horace or Juvenal, can doubt that the Romans drank 
more than was good for them : Homer tells us in the Odyssec, 

iii. 139 : — 

01 uu) pc papi^orc^ vtoi 

and he himself is said never to have prosecuted his labour as 
a poet till he was well drunk. We cannot doubt that the 
Greeks drank. The great catena of Greek authors could be 
quoted to show that they drank and drank to excess : they 
attributed to their gods the same weaknesses as their own : 
otherwise what occasion Iflad Jupiter for Hebe and Ganymede 
as cup-bearers ? When Mercury visited Calypso, she served 
him with drink. Minerva was the only one of the Im- 
mortals who never drank : if it be argued, that this was only 
the fancy of the poets, I reply, Just so : their writings reflect 
the feelings of their own age, whether in India or Hellas: 
‘‘they do not allude to railways and telegraphs, but they do 
“ to drink, because they and their hearers knew what it was.” 
When Peter, with the Apostles, was charged with being full 
of new wine, he did not repel the insinuation as a gross insult, 
but remarked that it was not the third hour of the day, or, as 
Dean Alford puts it, “ he showed the improbability of intoxica- 
“ tion at that hour of the morning:” hence a fair inference 
that some of the Jews at that period drank. We cannot admit 
that the Hindu nation were a good innocent people, who 
did not know how to make fermented beverages, how to 
distil, how to import from Europe, how to drink to intoxica- 
tion like brute beasts, how to acquire frightful diseases, how 
lo get rid of the odour of wine from their mouths, and to play 
the part of sanctified tot^l abstainers, until they had been 
taught all these tricks by the British collector of revenue, 
anxious to increase the excise : and yet it is necessary to 
place these facts on record. 

But perhaps the Pagan tribes of India, who He outside of 
the Hindu and Mahometan civilisation and religion, accord- 
ing to the poets and popular fancy, leading rude and simple 
pastoral lives in secluded valleys, or on the slopes of the Hima« 
laya, had escaped this contamination. Up to this day many 
of them have scarcely seen a European, or visited a city. 
Forty years ago Mr. Brian Hodgson thus wrote of the Bodo 
and Dlunial on the confines of Assam. 

They use abundance of fermented liquor made of rice or 
niillei : ii is not unpkaaaiit. Bievying, aud not distilliiig, seems 
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the characteristic of all non- Aryan races, all of whom make beer, 
and not spiiits : the process is very simple : the grain is boiled : 
a plant is mixed with it, and it is left to ferment : in four days the 
liquor is ready : the plant for fermenting is grown at home : this 
^ tribe "use tobacco, but not ooium or distilled liquor. 1 do not 
brand them with the name of drunkards, though they certainly 
love a merry cup in honour of their gods at the high festivals 
of their religion : among my o«n seivanis the Bodo have never 
been drunk : the Mahometan and Hindu several times, excessively 

Tltere was no excise, or any constraint at that time. 

The Mahometans conquered India about Boo A.D. : man/ 
aliens settled in India : some Hindu were converted by force, 
or frauil, or for desire of gain : thousands of wild Non* Aryan 
tribes have accepted a veneer of Mahometanistn, but are pagan 
still. Even the converted Hindu lotain the caste-names, ami 
the Hindu law with regard to marriage and succession. We 
have fortunately full accounts of the way of living of the 
emperors and nobles, but scant notice of the ways of the 
lower class. History is generally silent about them. 

Here is a contemporary’s peep into the life of Mahmud of 
Ghazni, the first invader of India : 

The Amir said to Abd-u Rnzzak : ‘ Shall we drink a little wine 
Accordingly much wine was biought into the garden, and fifty 
goblets placed in the middle of a small tent. The Amir said, 

* Let us drink fair measure**, and fill the cups evenly, in order that 
there may be no unfairness.* They began to get j iHy. Ru-i 
Hasan drank five gobiets : his head was affected at the sixth : he 
lost his senses at the seventh, and negan to vomit at the eighth, 
when the servants carded him off. Uu-aln, the physician, drooped 
his head at the tilth cuu, ami was carried off. Khalil Daud drattk 
ten : Suja Biruz nine : and both were borne away. Bu Nain drank 
twelve and ran off : when he Khwaja had dtunk twelve cups, he 
made his obeisance and said to the Amir, ^ If you give your slave 
any more, he will lose his respect to your Majesty, as well as his 
own wits.’ The Amir laughed, and went on drinking. He drank 
twenty seven goblets . he then arose and called for a basin of 
water and his praying-carpet, wa'^hed his face, and recited the 
midday prayers as well as the afternoon oncs^ and he so acquitted 
himseJf that you would not have said that he had drunk a single 
cup : he then returned to the palace on an elephant 1 witnessed 
the whtde scene with my eye.— TV/rtr/M-f Suhukte^in^ Elliot's 
“ Histoiians of India,” vol. ii. p 145 

bultan Muizzii d-dunya plunged at once into dissipation : his 
companions all joined him : the example spread, and ail ranks, 
high and low, learned and unlearned, acqtiiied a taste for wine 
drinking. Night and day the Sultan gave himself up entirely to 
dissipation and enjoyment. One of the nobles said: * Suppose 
you kill the drunken insensate king by some villainous coiitii- 
vance.*—- Elliot’s “ Historians,” vol. iii. pp. 126 129 
Sultan Ala-ud-dfn prohibited wine-drinking and wine selling, and 
also the use of beer and drugs. Jars and casks of wine were 
brought up from the royal cellars, and emptied into the streets in 
such quantities, that mud and mire was formed. The dissolute 
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used to make and distil wine clandestinely, and drink at a great 
price : they put it into leather i)ags and conveyed it in hay and fire* 
wood. By hundreds of devices it was brought into the city : when 
seised the wine was given to the elephants to di ink : the sellers 
were flogged and sent to piison, but the numbers increased so, that 
holes for their incarceration vi^re dug outside the gate : the Isever^ 
ity of this confinement caused many to die : those who could not 
give up the habit, went out to the fords of the river and procured 
liquor ; the horror of confinement deterred others. Desperate 
men still drank, and even sold liquor : seeing this difficulty, the 
Sultan ordered, that, if the liquor was distilled in private house?, 
and consumed in secret, and no parties were found drunk, it might 
go on. 

Baber, the great conqueror of India, the founder of the 
Moghul dynasty, was a constant and jovial toper : many a 
drunken party is recorded in his memoirs : even in the middle 
of a campaign there is no interruption of his excessive jollity. 
Ex. gr. 

We continued at this place drinking till the sun was on the 
decline : those who had been of the party were completely 
drunk. Saiyad Khan was so drunk, that two of his servants 
were obliged to put him on horseback, and bi ought him to 
the camp with difficulty. Dost Mahommed Bakur was so far 
gone, that they could not get him on horseback : they poured ’ 
a quantity of water over him, but to no purpose. A 
body of the Afghans (the enemy) appeared in sight, and they 
threw him on a horse, and brought him < ff. 

On some ^occasions they contrived to be drunk four times 
in twenty-four hours : they began to drink and kept up the 
party until €Vining prayers (.they were strict Mahometans). 

Babar writes himself: ‘‘ I now want something less than one 
year of forty years, and I drink wine most copiously,’* In 
1527 A D., he began a course of rigorous reform, and there is 
something picturesque in the very solemn and remarkable 
account of this great revolution in his habits : however his indul- 
gence had shortened bis days. He was a truly great man, in 
spite of all his weaknesses, and shewed his greatness in his 
manly struggle against his habits of intemperance: Hostium 
victor et suil" 

1 had collected the above quotations before I started on my 
late expedition to Morocco : on my return I find upon my 
table additional evidence of the gross intemperance of the 
Mahometans in India, collected for a totally different purpose 
in the columns of the Church Mmionary IntelHgeneer of 
December 18871 P* 1 ^ 7 * This is the Society to whose service I 
have devoted myself for many years, and by an odd chatice the 
father of Archdeacon Farrar was of this Society an honoured 
Missionary, and his Marithi hymns are still sung in the Native 
Churches of Western India* The statements which I quote 
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were made by a writer, who knew what he was about, having 
been many years a Chaplain in India, and they were made in 
reply to one of the greatest paradoxes of modern time ; an 
attempt on the part of a beneficed Clergyman of the Church 
of England to prove, that Mahometanism to certain races was 
a more suitable religion than Christianity, and that Mahomet- 
ans were total abstainers. 

On this supposed abolition of drunkenness, a <’inuch be- 
wildered correspondent of the Guardian (October 19th) recalls the 
ihemory of Selim the Sot, the temporal and spiritual head of 
Islam, and that drink cut short the splendid career of Amurath IV. 

We read in Mountstuari Eiphinstonc (voL ii. p. 49) that Ald-u- 
din's constitution had yielded to a long course of intemperance. 
When he was beset with conspiracies, his counsellors traced his 
troubles to convivial meetings where men opened their thoughts to 
each other. The Emperor Baber trj.ed to persuade a friend to 
leave off wine, but be admitted that drinking was a very pleasant 
thing with old friends and companions. Elphinstone remarks, 
that U would have been fortunate if Baber had left off drinking 
wine sooner, for there seems good reason to think his indulgence 
in it tended to shorten his days. Many a drinking party is record- 
ed in his memoirs. Akbar’s third son, Dani&l, when debarred by 
hU father's order from wine, had liquor conveyed to him in the 
barrel of a fowling-piece, and thus, having free access to in- 
dulgence, brought his life to a close in the thirtieth yea^ of his age. 
Akbar himself, in his youth, indulged in wine and good living. 

Sir Thomas Roe tell us, that Jehangir never left off drinking till 
he fell asleep, scarcely one of the party remaining sober. In his 
drunkenness he talked with great liberality of all relijiions ; then 
he fell to weeping and to vatious passions which kept them till 
midnight. It was when he was recovering from a fit of drunk- 
enness that he was seized and deposed. Shah Shuja, the son of 
Shah Jehan. was given up to wine and pleasure: he was a mere 
drunkard. His brother, Morad, was seized when in a helpless 
state of intoxication, and imprisoned and murdered by Aurangzib. 

It would be easy to extend this bead roll of Maliometan monarchs, 
who have been amongst the most conspicuous drunkards of their 
times. 

And another writer tell us : — 

So far as abstinence from strong drink is concerned, Moslems 
do shew how much may be accomplished by repressive measures, 
and we may take a lesson from them ; but with regard to inebriat- 
ing drugs their example is quite the other way, and of the two 
their vice is the worse. The tendency of intoxication through 
drink is to delitium tremens, which is a suicidal mania; but the 
tendency of inebriation through bhang is to a homicidal mania^ 

The delirious Mohammedan “runs a muck*’ ; armed with daggers 
and other life-destroying weapons, he runs through town or country 
stabbing, maiming, and killing every man, woman, or child whom 
he meets, I well remember the suffering and terror that were 
caused on one occasion, when four such maniacs ** ran a muck 
in one day, with such violence, that the authorities turned out a 
company of soldiers and shot them down. It was summary 
vengeance, but the only way of saving iiuiocent lives. 1 do not ' 
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think that such cases are now as frequent in India and Ceylon as 
they were forty years since, and 1 think that the indirect influence 
of Christianity has caused the dectease. 

Nor is it peculiar to India : the Odes of the celebrated Poet , 
Hafiz tell us how “ his spiritual guide went from the mosque 
to the wine-shop,” and he makes an appeal to the cup-bearer 
to “pass on good wine, for he would not find in Paradise 
such charms as the world bestowed.” I quote from the Mis- 
sionary periodical of the Univerlsties Mission in Central Africa: 

“ Islam,’* says Canon Taylor, “has abolished drunkenness.*' 

Has it ? Night after night we took up dozens, 1 may say, of 
drunkards in the streets of Zanzibar. Many high-class natives 
were drunkards on the sly ; and, when a Moslem does drink, he 
will pawn his last rag for liquor, or, as was frequently the case 
with the men we apprehended, would commit robbery solely for 
the purpose of gratifying their«]ove of liquor; but enough may 
have been said if not to convince Canon Taylor, yet to convince 
others. He has not perhaps travelled in Mahometan countries. 

If he has not, he may never have seen drunken Mahometans, 
but we have. The Teedec, a most fanatical people in North 
Africa, are conspicuous for drunkenness. 

There is a famous story in Mahometan books, how a Cazi, 
who.se duty it was to punish drinkers, privately indulged in 
drink at night, and was in the early morning caught in the act 
by In's sovereign, who was about to decapitate him when he 
begged that the shutters of the windows open to the East 
might be opened, and he be informed from which quarter of 
the horizon the sun was rising. When told that it was from 
the East, he quoted from the Koran, “ so long as the sun rises 
“ from the East, so long will God have mercy on His children.” 
He then knelt down submissive to his fate : he had learnt 
something from the Koran better than temperance, vis,, faith 
and submission to the divine decree. This is Islam. 

In the time of the Emperor Baber, a new sect of the Hindu 
religion came into existence, founded by Baba Nanak, and 
became so influential, that their tenets are often talked of as 
a separate religion : it was an upheaval of the lower classes, 
and a war against ca.ste. All fanatics and lawgivers must 
forbid something. Moses and Mahomet forbade pork : the 
Popes of Rome forbade a large and influential portion of the 
community, male and female, to marry ; the Total Abstinence 
Society forbids liquor : Baba Nanak forbade tobacco. Smoking 
is a nasty habit, but it scarcely amounts to a sin. The day 
will come, when an Anti-Smoking Society will arise : all such 
prohibitions are limitations of Christian liberty, and I protest 
against Total Abstinence being made anything more than a 
very proper moral inculcation to youth Baba Nanak forbade 
tobacco : the Sikhs took it out in another quarter : . 

Naturam expellas furck, tamen usque recurret : 
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they became terrible consumers of opium, decoction of poppy- 
heads, and spiritious liquors generally. I lived many happy 
years in their midst. I was present at the taking of Lahore 
and the conquest of the country, and we found liquor shops 
** in abundance, and decoction of poppyrheads, called Post, set out 
in brass cups for free sale like ginger beer in London, and as 
I was placed in charge of one of the newly-conquereddis* 
4rictS| one of my iirst duties was to regulate the number of 
shops for sale of liquors, take the sale of opium entirely into 
the control of the State, and impose a heavy tax on intoxicat* 
ing liquors. The Sikhs are a magnificent race in stature, 
living long lives, and having large families, and yet they habi- 
tually took their daily opium pill, and lay like logs on the 
;grouiid until the narcotic had worked itself off. 

In the History of the Panj^b, published in two volumes by 
.Messrs. Allen in 1846 , 1 find it noted, that the famous Maha- 
‘Taja-Ranjit Singh, the putative father of the well-known DuHp 
Singh, was unreserved in all his habits, and his diet consisted 
of High stimulants, of which he partook sparingly. At his 
interview with Lord Auckland, the Governor-General, in 1838, 
Ranjit Singh desired that His Lordship s^honld take part in 
the drinking, and drain the cup of fiery liquid to the dregs. 
This excess produced upon Ae Mahar&ja such a severe fit of 
apoplexy, that Lord Auckland took leave of him lying on 
his couch, scarcely able to articulate. His wine was extracted 
from raisins, a quantity of pearls being ground to powder and 
mixed with it : it was made for Ranjit Singh alone : he 
sometimes gave a few bottles to his Chiefs. It was as strong 
as brandy; the only food allowed at his drinking feasts was 
fat quails, stuffed with sage, and this abominable liquid fire. 
His sensual indulgences were the vices of his country. 

His grandson, Mahardja Nou Nihdl Singh, in his moral habits 
was an example to the corrupt Court, being sober, and com- 
paratively temperate amidst the debauchery round liim. He 
was killed at the age of twenty-two, MaharAja Slier Singh, son 
of Ranjit Sing, was a good-natured sensualist, and solaced 
himself with an unrestrained indulgence in every species of 
intemperance. He was killed and was succeeded by a supposi- 
' titious child, named Dulip Singh, so well known in England : 
the officers of the army proceeded to the palace and remon- 
strated against the brother of the Mahardja's mother continuing 
as Chief Minister, reproaching him to his face with drunkenness. 
He was so drunk, that he could not hold a Durbar, and the 
mother of Mahardja Dulip Sing, besides her unbridled pro- 
fligacy with her paramour, indulged in similar excesses, and 
in August 1845, faculties became seriously impaired by 
Uiese indulgences : she used to sink into a state of stupor from 
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which she could only be raised by the stimulus of strong drink. 
On one occasion a letter from the Governor-General awaited a 
reply, but none could be sent because the mother and uncle 
of the MaharAja Dulip Singh, and the boy himself, aged 6,# 
were all drunk : on the follbwing day there was no Durbar, 
because the Wazir, and the Members of the Council w^re 
intoxicated. 

It is not pleasant to me thus to expose the weaknesses of 
any class of Her Majesty’s subjects, whether in Westminster or 
Lahore; but since it has been distinctly laid down by Arch- 
deacon Farrar at a public meeting, that the British Government 
found India sober, it is necessary, distinctly, and by quotations^ ^ 
to show that that statement is not exact. I could have added 
indefinitely to the number of quotations ; there is scarcely 
battle which we have fought in India, in which it is not re- 
corded that the soldiers of the enemy were encouraged to the 
fight by copious libations of arrack. It is an unquestionable 
fact, that a large number of the classes, of which the Indian 
population is composed, habitually drink ; that weddings are 
always accompanied by additional supplies of wine, specially 
got in for the purpose, as indeed was the marriage of Cana in 
Galilee, and a modern wedding in any part of Europe : that 
there is a special caste, called the Kulal, or wine-seller, and^ 
that it might as well be said, that the British introduced the 
usje of gunpowder and calico garments, as of liquor and drugs.' 

I now proceed to the second part of the thesis : 

“ AikI we left India drunken/’ 

Nature has supplied the people of India with an abundance 
and variety of intoxicating liquors and stupefying drugs, beyond 
the lot of any other nation. There is indeed a lack of grape 
wine, and the brewing of European beer has only been intro- 
duced for the benefit of the European community ; but sugar 
to make rum, hemp to produce Charas and Bhang, rice to 
produce Arrack, the palm tree to produce Tari or toddy, 
the or Mohwa, Bassia lati folia, Xo produce the celebrated liquor, 
the poppy to produce the opium, and the poppy-decoction,., 
called Post in the North of India, zxA Knsumbha in the South, 
the cereals ready for tlie preparation of gin in any form ; all- 
these deadly ingredients, and many others, grow spontaneously 
with the smallest amount of culture : the process of brewing 
or distilling is of the simplest character : the price is ridi- 
culously low, and the wild characters of a great part of the. 
country is all in favour of the smuggler and illicit distiller, or 
the still in the privacy of the secluded house. In the memory 
of man the British troops used to be employed in Ireland to^ 
hunt for illicit stills in the mountainous tracts, and the smuggler 
on the coast of Great Britain has only been got rid of by an 
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entire change of the financial system. The problem presented 
to the Government of India was one of the most complicated 
and difficult. But it was clearly the duty of the Government, 
^and the Government did not shrink from the discharge of that 
duty, at a time when its power was not so overwhelming and 
undisputed as it is now. 

In the Ayfn Akbari there is a list of taxes remitted by Akbar, 
among them is a tax on spirituous liquors, but it jappears that it 
was reimposed, for it appears in later fiscal statements. In the 
JProvince of Bengal in 1722, under the Nawabs, this tax existed, 
and we found it when we assumed the Government in 1763 
A.D,, but it was exceedingly light and in 1785 a bottle of 
spirituous liquor could be purchased for one pice, about a half- 
penny, sufficient in amount to make a man drunk. Complaints 
were then rife of the spread o{ drunkenness among the lower 
classes, and just one century ago, 1789, the matter was taken up 
by Mr. John Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmoiith, and President 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, one of the most high- 
minded, pious, and benevolent of men, and the ablest of Indian 
statesmen. Lord Cornwallis was then Governor-General, and 
in 1790, by his orders a notification was issued, that no person 
should hereafter make or vend spirituous liquors, except on the 
part of Government, and the collectors of land revenue were 
charged with the duty of carrying out details. The grounds 
which led to this decision were moral, and one of the conditions 
of each licence was, that the holder should prevent drunkenness, 
and not receive any goods in barter for liquor, and close his 
shop at 9 P. M. Regulations were enacted in 1793 i80O| 

and in the preamble it is stated, that one of the reasons for 
passing the rules was the inordinate use of liquors and drugs, 
which had become prevalent owing to the very inconsiderable 
price at which they were sold previous to 1790 A.D. In 1802 
the great Governor-General, the Marquess of Wellesley, circulated 
interrogatories regarding the operation of the system, and in- 
quired whether the tax had rendered the vice of drunkenness 
more prevalent. The Court of Appeal at Morshebabad replied 
in the negative, adding, however, that it had not decreased, but 
that it was not general, and the labouring poor never touched 
liquor : other authorities replied in different strains, that the 
regulations had been beneficial, and suggested still more 
stringent repressive measures. 

Dr« Buchanan published a remarkable book, — the account of 
his survey of certain districts in 1807 1814. He remarks 

that the use of liquor was very common, but that actual 
drunkenness was less prevalent : he mentions that in one district * 
the Mahometans were in the habit of drinking : he mentions that 
women used spirituous liquor, and that bn the frontier of the 
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Company's territory liquor was smuggled in from the Native 
States free from duty, and therefore sold cheaper. It will be 
gathered from the above, that the habit was anterior to, in- 
dependent of, and in defiance of the regulations of the early 
British administrators, and it must be remembered, that sinte 
1790 the population has doubled, the area of cultivation has 
been enormously extended, roads opened out, new products 
introduced, and the great Pax Britannica has made Bengal one 
of the mosf thickly populous, wealthy, and flourishing countries 
in the world. The great provinces of the North-West Provinces 
and the Panjdb naturally followed the Bengal system : the 
minor provinces of Assam, the Central Provinces and Burma 
followed in the same track, while Madras and Bombay 
developed their system in their own way, but on the same lines, 
following the same principle^ having the same object in view, — 
not the enhancement of the revenue of the State by pandering 
to the base passions of the people, but by a steady system of 
repression and control, and an enhancement of the duty up to 
that point which would make smuggling with all its risks 
profitable. 

I must here make a remark, that Archdeacon Farrar and the 
other speakers have forgotten one element in the discussion, 
an element, however, of the greatest importance ; that is, the 
existence of the Covenanted Civil Service, with entire control 
over every part of tlie administrative machine in every part 
• of British India, from the liighest to the lowest. Every five years 
a statesman of the highest mark has been sent out as Governor- 
General, and since 1858 as Viceroy, and two eminent men are 
sent out as Governors of Madras and Bombay, and Military 
men as Commanders-in-Chief, and a lawyer for the Legislative 
Council of the Viceroy ; but with these exceptions every post 
Is held by a member of the Covenanted Civil Service, supple- 
mented in some parts of the country by Military men, who for 
the time being become Civilians : the real power, and the entire 
knowledge of revenue subjects rests with them : and the 
Councillors, who sit by the side of the Viceroy, have risen 
up step by step in every grade of the Service, and known every 
detail : there is no room for half-knowledge with them ; if 
there is a blot in the working of the Excise system, they know 
it : if the measures of Government lead to increased consump- 
tion of liquor either by express design, or by the unfortunate 
nature of the case, they know it. Now, one feature of this 
great Covenanted Service is its independence of character, 
sense of responsibility, and outspokenness : there have been 
civilians, who in times past have refused to obey the orders 
of Government to pay the Brahmans to pray for rain during 
O' drought 9 have refused to administer the affairs of a heathen 
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temple, have asserted their right to attend the baptisms of 
native converts, and justified rt in such a way, when called 
Upon for explanation, tliat the Viceroy has admitted the right. 
By the practice of the Indian Administration a remonstrance 
algaiiist an order is permitted, and it is notorious, how difficult 
Some men have proved themselves to be, till at last it has come to 
the alternative of obeying or resigning : but I do assert, that, 
if the Viceroy or Council had ordered, as suggested by Mr. 
Samuel Smith, that to make up a deficiency in the Budget, 
encouragement should be given to the sale of liquors and 
drugs, he could not have been obeyed: such an order never has been 
and nevef could be issued. I have myself filled the post of Col- 
lector of a District, Commissioner of a Division, and Provincial 
Head of the Revenue Department, both in the North-West 
Province, and the Panjab, and I unhesitatingly say that, had 
such an order* reached me, I shofald have had the courage of 
my c<mvictions, and not have conveyed it to my subordinates^ but 
should have recorded such a protest as would have compelled 
its rescission. I learnt my earliest lesson from James Thomason, 
the pupil of Simeon, and matured my knowledge under Johtt 
Lawrence, and I served under men of the type of Robert 
Montgomery and Donald Maclcod. Does Mr. Samuel Smith 
when he makes such assertions, consider what kind of men 
have controlled the affairs of India since the beginning of this 
century, from the time of Lord Teignmouth the President of the 
Bible Society, down to Lord Lawrence and Sir Bartle F'rerc ? 

Nor has the management of the Excise been one unchange<> 
able system, which no one dared to touch, like a Perpetual 
Settlement of the Land Revenue, or the Capitulations, by which 
the independence of Turkey is crippled. On the contrary, 
Governor after Governor has had his eye upon it, and the 
practice has varied from time to time, and province to province^ 
between the central state-distillery at the head quarters, and 
a lease of a ceri:ain area to a responsible person, who could only 
open out stills at spots approved by the Collector. The first 
system has the obvious disadvantage, that it casts an odium upon 
the Collector, as being de facto the head distiller of his district#. 
Many weak, and imperfectly informed critics in England, see 
in the opium monopoly an aggravation of the offence, in that 
the State becomes de facto the manufacturer of the drug# 
There is the obvious advantage, that by both the central liquor 
distillery and the opium monopoly, the State officials have, 
efficient moans of repression, and can control the working of 
the machine. The second system lias the obvious disadvantage 
orimperfect control, and therefore loss of excise, and prom<>*. 
tion of undue and illicit sale. In 1859 the Government of 
)nd a, in its imperial capacity, pointed out that on mored^ as welt,. 
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as fiscal grounds, the establishment of central state-distillerids 
was advisable. In 1883 a Commission was appointed for the 
Province of Bengal under the sanction of the Government of 
India to consider the whole subject : on the order constituting 
the Commission occur the following expressions : it 4 s 

impossible for Government to allow this increase of drinking 
** to continue, without making every effort to ascertain those 
** causes, and if possible, remove them. No considerations of 
‘•Revenue cin be allowed to outweigh the paramount duty 
of Government to prevent the spread of intemperance, so 
far as it may be possible to do so.** These words were penned 
by a Governor who knew what he was about, at a date ante- 
cedent to Canon Ellison’s pamphlet of 1886, and Archdeacon 
F*arrar*s famous thesis of 1887. The result was a Report dated 
April 1884, in which the system adopted in the whole of British 
India is reviewed, and certain recommendations are made for 
Bengal. The Report was published at Calcutta in 1884 in two 
large folio volumes, and I recommend it as profitable reading 
to those, who desire to be something more than platform 
orators, and wish to take a serious and solemn study of the 
difficulty of administering the affairs of a great subject nation, 
uniting the maximum of wise and gentle control, with the 
minimum of vexatious interferences with their family customs, 
their weddings, and their gatherings, their feastings,and their 
weaknesses. Let us try the high moral problem of Total 
Abstinence by Act of Parliament, or Local Option, first in the 
borough of Westminster under the shadow of the Abbey, 
before we introduce it in Bengal ; let us teach the Christian 
to be sober, and then press the subject on the Hindu and 
Mahometan. We at least in our religion have the highest 
motives, and the power of the Holy Spirit to help us in our 
endeavours : the Non-Christian world has nothing but the 
prospect of earthly advantage, and the unaided energy of poor 
humanity 

I now come to the Despatch of the Government of British 
India, signed August 4, 1887, presented to Parliament, August 
1887, and printed : it is signed by the Earl of Dufferin, the 
Viceroy, Sir Frederick Roberts, the Commander-in-Chief. and 
five members of Council, one of whom is an English barrister : 
It contains reports from the eight provinces into which British. 
India is divided : it is a document of the greatest importance, 
and based on the latest information, being up to date. If we do 
not place faith in this, it is as much as to say “ All Anglo* 
Indians are liars *' : on this matter I have spoken to one Viceroy^ 
several ex-Governors, and ex-Councillors, and a large body pi! 
Anglo-Indians who have retired, and there is but one opinion 
ipn subject Some of the most earnest members of tha 
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Temperance Society admit in 1887 the sufficiency of this reply 
to the pamphlet issued by the Temperance Society in 1886. 

Lord Dufferin summarizes the allegations of that pamphlet 
as follows : — 

«?A. The Excise Revenue of India is due to a system, which 
directly leads to the establishment of liquor-shops, where, till 
recently, such things were unknown. 

B* The fiscal system of India, by affording facilities for drink- 
ing in defiance of native opinion^ is unhappily spreading misery 
an4.ruin among many families of the industrial class. 

C/ The use of intoxicating drinks, which they believe to have 
been practically unknown in the greater part of India, was 
introduced under British Rule, 

The reply is : — 

A. The principle laid down and accepted by all is, that liquor 
should be taxed, and consumption restricted as far as it is 
possible to do so, without imposing positive hardship on the 
people, and driving them to illicit manufactures. 

B. The measures taken have been completely successful : 
the great increase of the excise in recent years really represents 
much less liquor sold, and an infinitely better regulated con- 
sumption than the smaller revenue of former years. 

C. It is an error to suppose, that the population of India 
were unvcrsally abstemious, and if left alone, knew nothing of 
intoxicating liquor, and have been introduced to it by the 
British Government. Both the Hindu and Mahometan reli- 
gions indeed denounce the use of spirits, but the classes whose 
habits of life are framed with a strict regard to religion and 
social restrictions, form in India no larger portion of the 
population than in other countries. 

D. Nature produces in great abundance the material for 
distillation of spirit, and there is not the slightest reason for 
supposing, that in the days of Native administration the 
Indian population refrained from indulgence in a practice, 
which it requires the constant watchfulness of the British 
administration to restrain. 

E. The Reports from the Central Provinces and Assam show 
that it is those tribes and races, which are least accessible to 
the influence of British rule, which are most addicted to in- 
toxicating liquors and drugs. 

F. Our excise system breaks down on the frontiers of 
Native States, which are often exceedingly irregular, the villages 
being intermixed, and not separated by a river or chain of 
mountains : in those States there is no restriction on the 
manufacture and sale, and the great difficulty is to exclude 
untaxed or lightly taxed liquor. In the Bombay Province 
the excise rights of Native States have been bought up in 
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some cases, in order that, by imposing on the population of 
Native States the same restriction, they may maintain, or 
rather not violate and render nugatory, our restrictive system. 

G, The great increase in the revenue, which is unquestion- 
able, does not mark the extension of drinking habits, but is 
the result of a great and general increase of the rate of tax, 
which it would have been entirely impossible to realise but 
for the great improvement in the preventive measures. The 
ability of* the Excise Department to prevent illicit distillation 
is the only limit which is imposed in practice to increase 
in the rate of taxation. 

H. The object of the Excise Department is to tax every 
gallon of spirits, first by a fixed still-head duty, which is 
regulated at the discretion of the Government, and secondly 
by a licence fee for retail sale, which is usually determined 
by competition for the ^privilege of sale. The system of 
out-stills is obsolete, except in scantily inhabited tracts and 
the borders of Native States, where the Collector has no 
alternative betwixt letting liquor be distilled untaxed, or make 
this kind of arrangement. 

I doubt whether many persons in England know what an 
out-still is. I can only lay before them an analogy from 
Great Britain. Supposing that the State were to undertake 
the manufacture of beer and spirits in great central places, 
and to license public houses for the sale of the State 
monopoly liquors, there would be still wild corners in England, 
Ireland and Scotland, where the facility of smuggling would 
be such, that the only possible check would be tlie establish- 
ment of private distilleries under all possible safeguards in 
such places. It would be a measure of control and restriction, 
not of expansion. Moreover, the out-still in India (as in the 
above analogy in Great Britain the private distillery) is not 
allowed to manufacture as much liquor as its owner likes, and 
to sell it wherever he likes. The duty is levied upon a strict 
calculation of the number of gallons which the still can 
produce, and the conditions both of distillation and sale are 
carefully regulated with reference to the existing (not the 
prospective or possible) demand. Shops are established in 
the localities chosen by the Collector, and not at the discretion 
of the distiller, and the Police and the Municipal authorities 
are consulted on the subject. I am in the habit of assisting 
annually in the grant of licences in Westminster and Ken- 
sington to publicans, and I doubt, whether so much power 
of control, and restraint of undue opportunities for sale of 
liquor exists in London as in Lahore and Allahabad. 

The average consumption in India is only one bottle, or 
one bottle and a half of spirits a year for each adult male, 
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nild in somfe provinces less than that ; it is clear that the 
terms “ drunkenitess,’* “drinking classes,” and “spread of 
drinking *' bear a meaning wholly different in India and Eng- 
land. . Could we but reduce the consumption of London to 
thaFstandard, how glad would be the hearts of the Temper- 
ance Societies f 

The vast increase of the population of British India is one 
of the great administrative problems of the age. T^e sword, 
the famine, and the pestilence have been the usual depletors 
of oriental countries r the first has ceased absolutely : the 
last two are guarded against in every way that science and 
benevolence can suggest, and can it enter into the minds of 
good men to suppose, that a Government which spends 
millions to stay a famine, the resufts of operations beyond its 
controiy would insidiously and deliberately, for a smaller amount 
of revenue, poison the bodies and souls of its subjects. Arch- 
deacon Farrar may some day have grandchildren in the 
Civil Service of the Empress of India can he contemplete 
calmly, that they would be enrolled in a body of men’, who 
in his opinion are so infamous as Mr. Samuel Smith describes 
them ? I quote his very woids : 

The wants of tht Exchtpier in that cMtttr]/ art s» urgent, and it 
is so tasv to bring in Revenue from the increased tale of drink, that the 
iciB(>tation is irresistible to go on licencing more drink shops. Native 
opinion is opposed to it. '^tleadtng castes of the Hindnandall 

the Mahometans are by custom and religion toted abstainers, but many of 
them have been corrupted by our influence and example, and not a few 
of the princes and leading natives of India have drunk themselves to 
death. 

Another class of imperfectly informed critics run wild on the 
idea that the famines of India are caused by the large area 
given over to the production of drugs and liquor and on which 
cereals could be grown : are they aware that owing to the 
enormous additional arear of cultivation during tlie great Pax 
Britannica, the price of cereals has fallen to such an extent, 
that wheat can be exported from Central or Northern India 
with profit to Great Britain to compete with the cereals of 
^e Black Sea and America ? 

The problem Is a much more difficult one than unim- 
perfectly informed critics at home think: if It is supposed, 
that a mere order of an alien Government to a vast native 
population can change their moral habits, it is a mere dream. 
We can put down the burning of widows, or the burying alive 
of lepers, because such isolated facts become notorious ; but 
we wage an unequal war against the practice of daughter- - 
killing, as the Police cannot prepare lists of pregnant women,. 
and assist at wery birth in the recesses of the native hotise. 
We could not suppress the use of private stills, when nature ^ 
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has been SO prolific in her gifts of inebriating materials : the 
only way is to regulate the manufacture, tax the produce, and 
license the distributors, and I do conscientiously maintain, that 
*for the last century the intelligence of three generations of 
honest and upright men has been taxed to effect this. *Tlie 
Native army is proverbially sober. I wish that I could say the 
same of the British soldier ; and yet one of Mr. Caine’s most 
bitter sarcasms is, that the Indian Government will not 
allow lienor to be sold to European soldiers, but it may be 
sold to a child thirteen years of age.’’ Does Mr. Caine reflecty 
that it costs many hundred pounds to deliver each of our 
brave soldiers at their cantonments in the Fanjdb, that it has 
cost many thousand pounds to house him, and keep him com- 
fortable, well, happy, and ready : and yet Tommy Atkins is 
more thoughtless of his own life and his own precious soul than 
any Native child aged thirteen, who probably at that age, if a 
female, would be a wife and a mother, and care very little for 
strong drink, or have any chance of getting it. On the borders 
of our large cantonments hover scoundrels with jars of illicit 
drink and immodest women, to tempt the soldier to disobey 
the orders of his Captain, and the Great Captain of his Sal- 
vation : and is the Government to be sneered at, because it 
provides for its brave but thoughtless soldiers a protection, 
which is not neetled for the gamin of the streets, who has 
neither a pice in his pocket, nor a pocket to put it in, if he had 
it ? It is lamentable to hear such statements cheered by a 
fanatical audience. Do they wish our soldiers to be exposed 
to temptations from which we can protect them partially ? 
Can Mr. Caine’s fertile imagination suggest any Police or- 
ganization, by which a juvenile population exceeding thirty 
million can be protected from a danger to which they^are 
not exposed ? For among all the exaggerated statements 
it is not alleged that children of tender years have taken to 
drunkenness, Dulip Singh was indeed drunk at six years 
old, but he was an independent Sovereign. Nor do we read 
in the Police returns of India of any number of men and 
women brought up for being drunk in the streets as in London ? 
Are the Lunatic Asylums crowded with the insane, of whom 
twenty per cent, brought on their malady by drink, as in 
Middlesex? Arc the Indian Bankruptcy Courts, or the Indian 
Registrars’ Annals stained with the words, so frequent in 
Great Britain, “Drunk himself, or herself, to death.” But 
that the subject is so awfully serious, it would seem to be an 
indecorous pleasantry on the part of the Prince’s Hall orators, 
to put forward charges so ridiculous and* so unfounded, and 
thus draw a false scent across the path of the earnest Mis* 
rionaiy Societies, who were planning to protect Africa from 
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European liquors. Frdhi the day of Archdeacon Farrar 
and Mr. Samuel Smith’s ill-omened speeches, that Committee, 
in which British, German, and American Missionaries were^ 
united' in a truthful and holy work, has been suspended, as 
it was impossible to carry on operations with those, who 
neither weighed their words, nor tested their facts. 

I now proceed to quote from the Reports of each of the 
eight Provinces of British India. Bombay is first on l;he list : — 

In consequence of tlie relaxation of religious and caste rule, it is 
probable that intoxicating liquor is now often used in secret by classes 
who formerly abstained. Habitual drunkenness in the English sense of 
the word is rare. 

A strike tO(ik place in the Districts of Thana and Kolaba. It was 
quoted in the House of Commons as a movement among the population 
in favour of total abstinence from strong drink. As a matter of fact, it 
was a strike of the drinking classes, made with the sole object of inducing 
the Government to reduce the tax on the TarirPalm, and thus make liquor 
cheaper. The strikers were not able to maintain their resolutions of 
ahsHntftce*. 

As far back as 1838, the Government of Bombay issued 
the following order : — 

It cannot be too strongly urged upon the Collectors, that the object, 
which the Government has in view, is to restrict and, if possible, correct 
and diminish the total actual consumption of spiritu ous liquors, whether 
clandestine or licensed, being fuliy persuaded that any amount of Re- 
venue that m ly be lost by the efficiency of the system for this end will 
be repaid a hundredfold in the preservation and advancement of moral 
feeling and industrious habits among the people. 

In 1843, find the following Resolution of the Government 
of Bombay : 

The Governor in Council entirely concurs in the views expressed hy 
the Collector on (he subject of the Revenue derived from the sale of 
spirituous liquors. Were it possible altogether to abolish the use of spirits, 
the loss to the Revenue would be a matter of trifling consideration, but 
this is obviously impossible, and the object of Government must be, by 
enchancing the L*rice and imposing salutary restrictions on the sale, to 
check the evil as far as is in its power, while at the same time it draws a Re- 
venue from the use of a luxury which it cannot prohibit. The regulation 
of this branch cannot be eifecied but by the agency of farmers, and the 
farmers should be carefully selected, not from those who may bid the 
highest, and thus be induced to resort to every possible means of increasing 
the consumption, but from those who, though they may offer less for the 
farms, bear good characters and will content themselves with a fair 
profit without adopting undue methods of attracting customers to their 
shops. New shops should not be establislied without express permission, 
and then only in places where clandestine sale may be carried on, which 
open and anthorized sale will tend to check. The Collector should bear 
these remarks in mind in all his arrangements relative to the Excise. 

In 1884, the Government of Bombay recorded the following 
resolution : — 

Government would willingly relinquish all Revenue from this source, 
could it thereby abate the increasing vice of drunkenness : this, however, 
being impracricable, the next object of Government is to check it by 
enlumcing the price of intoxicating liquors. 
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In the Report of the Customs Administration of 1884-85 we 
come face to face with the real bete noire/' the import of 
potable spirits by sea through the agency of European and 
American merchants. Under the principles of Free Trade such 
wares cannot be excluded : the total import amounted at this 
one port to 2101 19 proof gallons; 53 percent of Brandy, 
32 per cent of whisky, 6 per cent of Old Tom, and 9 per 
cent of Rum : the Brandy was both in wood and bottles. No 
licensee of native liquor is allowed to sell foreign liquor, and 
vice versd. The licensee of foreign liquors, finding that the 
superior and expensive spirit was too expensive for the natives 
of the lower classes who frequent their shops, had to seek for 
a foreign liquor, which might prove as attractive, while cheaper 
than spirit They tried spirits of wine, which though of 
country manufacture, was^ allowed to be sold with foreign 
liquors, the duty being the same : it was found that its strength 
could not be reduced sufficiently to lower its price to the extent 
necessary, and at the same time satisfy the consumer. Rum 
was therefore tried and has been found to suit the tastes 
and pockets of the consumer. The whole is imported from 
Mauritius, a British colony, but the strength is reduced. Here 
is indeed a frightful evil, which has lately come into existence ; 
but it is difficult to blame the Government of India : the siu 
lies at the door of the British merchant and manufacturer, and 
it is a grievous sin. 

Let us see what the Government of Madras says 

The sale of intoxicating liquors is just as much a trade as that of any 
other kind of commodity, but there is this great difference, that while 
the sale of a necessary of life, like bread, need not be interfered with or 
regulated in any way, the sale of intoxicating liquors, if left to the unfet- 
tered operation of free trade, involves an enormous amount of drunkenness 
and crime, and therefore calls for regulation at the hands of any Govern- 
ment with any pretence to civilization* The policy which the Govern- 
ment has announced, of endeavouring to realise the maximum Revenue 
from a minimum consumption, though perhaps involving, in its strict 
interpretation, a verbal contradiction in terms, yet expresses with sufii- 
cieut force an<1 clearness what we consider the right course to pursue. It 
is, however, to be observed that> while all taxation becomes Uevenue, as 
soon as it reaches the public exchequer, yet it should always be borne in 
mind in connection with the taxation derived from the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, that it is imposed primarily in order to restrain the consumption of 
such liquors, and not for the purpose of making money out of their sale, 
and that the fact of the Revenue so derived being large, is merely an inci- 
dent arising from two causes : (i) The determination of the Government 
to do all that lies in its power to repress a baneful trade in what is not a 
necessary of life ; ( 2 ) The general prosperity of the people, which enables 
fbem to spend on the indulgence of a vicious propensity, money which 
might be better expended or in vested. It follows that every right- feeling 
Government will do all that it can to increase the taxation up to that point, 
when the people rather than pay for the high price liquor, which alone can 
be bad iii licensed shops, will take to illicit smuggling and distillation, 

Si)ch to the best of my belief have ever been the principles 
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of the Government of India. Such they were when I learned 
my first lesson forty years ago, and it is so still. 

The great Province of Bengal with its sixty-six million inha- 
bitants, twenty of whom are Mahometan, comes next. A 
Commission had been appointed to go into the subject in 1883, 
and on the loth of March the orders of Government were 
issued. 

A. The introduction, whenever opportunities of supervision 
existed, of the Central Distillery and Still-head Duty. B. The 
regulation in other places of the out-stills, so that the minimum 
license price should be the amount of duty calculated upon 
the capacity of production, C. Reduction in the number of 
shops, and certain restrictions on sales. In the year 1885-86 
the net revenue from liquor and drugs of all kinds amounted 
to 000,— less than a million In the same year Great 
Britain levied from a population of Christians of less than half 
the amount a very much larger sum. 

The printed Report of this Commission gives us some side 
lights on this state of affairs. In 1874 the Government was 
petitioned on the subject of the increase of drinking, more 
particularly of the upper class, by Christians and Hindus, and 
Babu Keshab Chandra Sen, the celebrated leader of the 
Brahmoists. The minute which was recorded by a Member of 
the Board of Revenue upon that petition, contains much that 
is worthy of remark : — 

He agrees with the petitioners, that drinking has increased, especially in 
towns and among the higher class, but he disputes the assertion, that the 
action of Government can arrest it, he denies that Government has ever 
wilfully preferred considerations of Hevenue to the welfare of the people, 
but admits administrative failure, and mistaken zeal of native officials. 
There is no manner of doubt, that intemperance among the higher classes 
radiates from Calcutta, as from a central focus, the habit is most prevalent 
in districts nearest to the Metropolis, and the opinion is prevalent that 
intemperance naturally foUatos an English education. The restraint of 
Caste Rules, and dictates of the Hindu and Mahometan Religious books, 
lose their hold on the conscience of those who come under Education, and 
the sad msult must be debited to the School Master rather than the 
Excise Officer. A medical man records his opinion, that the demoralizing 
habit of private drinking is indulged by nearly nine-tenths of the Bengali 
students. A vendor of brandy remurkeil that native gentlemen, who can 
speak English, acquire a taste for brandy with the language. The quantity 
of intoxicating liquor drunk on holidays is incredible. Patients describe 
to their Doctor their powers of drinking. A Mahometan member of the 
writer caste stated that he had finish^ a bottle of brandy, and three 
bottles of beer, at an evening sitting. A Hindu memlier of the writer caste 
stated that he had swallowed a bottle of brandy almost at a draught. 

It is distinctly recorded, that the upper classes do not resort to the shops 
licensed by the Excise, nor do they consume Native spirit : but they drink in 
the privacy of their homes liquor imported from Europe : against this evil the 
Government is impotent : the duty cannot be raised high enough on imported 
npirits so as to be prohibitory without raising an outcry on the part of the 
l^ropean residents all over British India, who, with very rare exfeptions, are 
cxceMingly temperate as a dass* and yet would not submit to bt debarred 
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from the wse of liquor to which they are accustomed. It is added that the 
Native spirit of Bengal is a weak spirit ^ drunkenness is exceptional : and 
there is no necessary conneximi betwixt drunkenness and crime. Dacoits* 
or hereditary robbers, usually drink, but moderately, and in the course of 
worship (0 their patron Deity ; the inosi celebrated J^acoit, whom the ^ 
Head of the Police ever knew, was a total abstainer: on the other haul, 
•common burglars, and petty thieves, were in a constant slate of half- 
stupefaction from drugs. It is mere foolishness to expect that a certain 
proportion of the population will not contrive to use stimulants, or that 
the Fxcise Revenue will not increase. .As the upper classes adopt more 
and more European habits, we mast expect to see them take the bad with 
the good, and probably more of the bad than the good : all that the 
Government can do is to supply the demand, but not create it, and to act 
on an honest recognition of the truth, that the Excise Revenue is a very 
small matter in comparison with the connfort and well-being of the people. 

I treat the two great provinces of the North-West Provinces 
and the Panjab togetiicr. A friend drew my attention to a 
passage in tlie Pn// Mall GaBette^ dated March 30th, 1887, with 
a view of consoling my spirit and stopping my mouth ; — 

It is fiot an indispensaWe part of our Imperial System. Proof is 
afforded by the fact, that the corrupt system of Excise has not been adopted 
in the North-West Provinces and the Panjilb, .'ind the temptation to 
increase the Revenue has not yet constrained the Local Government to 
sacrifice the morality of the people to the interests of the Exchequer. 

These were my two provinces, in which I commenced 
and finished my service, having been chief Revenue Officer in 
both, and 1 maintain that the quotations made from the Records 
of the Governments of Bombay and Madias, of which provinces 
J know personally nothing, represent exactly tlie great principles 
upon wliich we have alway.s acted in the two Northern provinces 
of India, which teem with sugar and hemp, and in one 
of which the Mohwa or Bassia latifolia drops its insidious leaves 
into the very courtyards of the houses : there less of rice and 
palm trees, and a very slight growth of poppy, but cereals to 
any amount. 

A Mr, J. Gregson, a Temperance Mi.ssionary, whose state- 
ments with regard to events in Kolaba, in the Bombay 
Province, have been already shewn not to be entirely “ exact ” 
(to state the case mildly), tells a startling fact with regard to 
the Panjib, “that there was one Raja in the Panjdb, who 
built and endowed Churches and Mission and died 

of deliiium Ire mens : “ the man,” he adds, “ was but an exag- 
gerated type of what a Christianized Indian threatens to 
become.” This is a frightful statement, and involves the 
character of Missionary Societies, as well as the Raja. I have 
had personal acquaintance with all the Rajas of the Panjdb, 
and their fathers and grandfathers, but the statement seems 
incredible. As copies of this paper will go out to India and 
the Panjdb, the name of this Church building and intoxir 
cated Raja wJfS tran.spire. In justice to the two provinces, 
the population of which is very dear to me, as I have visited 
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every district of this vast region, and lived for many years 
in personal contact with people of every class from the Raja 
down to the village watcliman, I am glad to record the follow- 
ing facts. The population of the North-West Provinces 
exceeds twenty-two millions both Hindu and Mahometan, and 
their annual consumption averages one pint for e%>ery adult 
male. The population of the Panjab amounts to nearly nine- 
teen millions, both Hindu and Mahometan, and "their annual 
consumption gives only a quarter of a pint for every adult 
male. 

O Noctes ccenoeque Deum ! 

This is a most beggarly allowance for races who supply 
nearly all our Sepihis, and are as tall and strong as English- 
men ; and no allowance is majje for the possible, though 
improbable, consumption of liquors by one single woman, or 
those lads of thirteen years old, round whose tendencies Mr. 
Caine rails at the Government for having placed no protection, 
and it is within this vast region, that the bulk of the British 
army is cantoned, and their quota of drink must be allowed 
for in the average. Fortunately for these happy races the 
European trader with his liquid poison of Whisky, Rum, 
Brandy and Old Tom, has not as yet got a firm footing, but 
the march of civilization and English education will surely 
bring this evil, and corrupt the moderate habits of my dear 
Panjab friends, who are content with an annual quarter of 
a pint of Native liquor. Oh ! that I were back in their 
midst to tell them how that Henry and John Lawrence and 
Montgomery, Macleod, Herbert Edwardes and myself, were 
charged in England with having introduced (for we were 
the very first Europeans whom tl)ey saw), among them such 
vicious and intemperate habits — habits not alluded to in the 
Veda, the Ramay&na, and the Mahabhdrata, and all their ancient 
books : habits never practised by Ran jit Singh and his cour- 
tiers, and the great Chiefs of the Khalsa : how the honest 
old citizens and grey beards would laugh to think that their 
old friends had led them so far down the abyss of intemper- 
ance and misery, as to drink an annual quarter of a pint 
of their nasty decoction of hemp, sugar, or poppy-juice, while 
at that period, old clergymen of the Church of England 
drank daily three glasses of port. Moreover, the Panjab is 
a province thoroughly in hand, willi every acre of land surveyed, 
aifd every man, woman and child counted in the Census, and 
has the inestimable advantage of being one thousand miles 
from the nearest seaport. But a Missionary of the Panjib 
informs me that in Lahore, and some larg^ towns, liquotr 
sliops for European liquors have largely increased : so the 
deadly poison is spreading. 
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In addition to the five great provinces of British India, with 
their teeming populations and independent Constitutions, there 
are three smaller provinces, Assam, the Central Provinces, 
and Burma : they have been less influenced by British civiliza^ 
tion : the population is chiefly Non-Arian, backward in culture, 
difficult of access. In Burma we find ourselves in entirely differ- 
ent environments : the people are Buddliists : in some of the 
remote valleys the practice of opium-smoking, so entirely un- 
known in India, prevails. Lower Burma has been under British 
control for many years : the kingdom of Burma is a new annexa- 
tion : the whole state of affairs is abnormal, and there was 
clearly a few years ago a great neglect of the established princi- 
ples of the Indian Government in the excise arrangements. 
There are no roads, and the means of communication are 
difficult : the population is sparse, and heavy jungles facilitate 
illicit stills. In the seaports, on the other hand, European strong 
drinks are easily to be obtained. On the whole, this province 
will be for years to come an anxious charge. In the Adminis- 
tration Report for 1885-86, it is noted that the excise 
revenue is declining ; that there are only seventeen shops in 
the whole of the province for the sale of opium ; and that 
increased smuggling was the result. 

In the Central Provinces the Chief Commissioner reports, -that 
he has always been careful not to countenance any measures 
calculated to create or foster a taste for spirits. I quote the 
following : — 

As to the habits of the people in the matter of drinking, it is of course 
true that, in accordance with their religious sentiments, Hindus of certain of 
the higher castes and Mahometans do, as a body, abjure drink, but in tliese 
pi ovinces these classes form but a small portion of the total population. 

We have here, in a country, much of which is wild and hilly and covered 
with long stretches of forest, a large aboriginal population, aud in certain 
parts of the province, large numbers of persons of the lowest castes, who 
with their forefathers have always been accustoined to the use of liquor 
made from the flower of the Muhwa tree. This tree occurs abundantly all 
over the Central Provinces, and the process by which spirit is distilled from 
the Mohwa flower in the wilder parts of the country, is of the simplest 
character ; a couple of earthen pots and a piece of hollow bambu to form 
a tube constituting the distiller’s apparatus. I'here is not a district in some 
portion of which spirit cannot, under these circumstances, be distilled 
illicitly without much fear of detection, and experience has proved most 
convincingly, that unless the inherited taste of these people for this 
stimulant is satisfied by the establishment within their reach of shops, 
where they can buy taxed spirit, they will resort to illicit disi illation, and 
render themselves liable to the penalties of the Revenue law. It would be 
useless, even if it were expedient, to attempt to suppress consumption by 
refusing to license shops. Smuggling and its demoralisiug effects, prose- 
cutions and criminal penalties would, under the condiiions of these 
provinces, be the inevitable result. The wisest policy is to adopt such 
measures as will operate as a check on excessive drinking, and this is the 
policy which is followed here. It may be added that in the malarious 
&act 8 which abound in the Central Provinces, it is quite possible, that the 
moderate consumption of a weak spirit, such as that ordinarily consumed 
in these provinces, has its beneficial effects in protecting the people from 
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chills and fevers. But however that may be, there is the fact that the use 
of liquor in this part of the country h.as no c innection with the advent of 
British rule, and that steps were first taken, upwards of 20 years ago, to 
restrict its consumption. 

In Assam we read of the state of affairs as it was when the 
British occupied Assam, when almost every cultivator of laud 
grew a patch of poppy in the cold weather, and as the use of 
the drug is acquired in its most fascinating form by smoking, 
the householder, as well as his women and children were con- 
firmed opium consumers, as the drug was collected by wiping off 
the juice of the poppy-heads on rags, which, on being dried, 
were quite prepared for smoking. 

The cultivation of the poppy was forbidden, and the only 
opium introduced into the valley came from the State monopoly, 
and was sold to men only at an ^hanced price. In the mean- 
time the people increased in number, and all the elements of 
comfort, and other forms of intoxicating liquors have come into 
fashion, quite independent of any European or British contact or 
influence. The following remarks of a District Officer of an 
independent tribe are worthy of notice : — 

As regards the district of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills the remarks hardly 
apply, as outside of Shillong, Excise rules cannot properly be said to apply. 

On the broad question, my opinion is, that were there no Excise system in 
Tndin, drunkenness would vastly increase with the increase of prosperity 
which this country eiqoy*!. The Jaintia are. perhaps, the most drunken 
race in the province, if not in India, and they pay no ICxcise taxes. >everal 
times respectable Jaintia hav^ implored me and my predecessors to intro- 
duce the Excise system with the express view of lessening intemjieratice, 
but for variotie reasons this measure lias not yet been adopted. Of course 
it would be idle to deny that the establishment of a shop at a place where 
one was not in exist cnce before, tends to increase the drunkenness of that 
particular locality. lJul this, to my mind, only shows that the desire to 
drink is omnipresent, and that, if the demand now creates a supply in 
spite of the heavy taxes rai.sed as Excise duty, and in spite of all the 
vexatious lules and checks regulating the trnfBc, in the absence of these 
taxes, rules and checks, for eveiy one shop now in existence, there Wimld 
be a score, if the Excise Department were abolished ; unless, indeed, the 
manufaclure of liquor was altogether prohibited throughout India. I should 
imagine that this is a measure which not even the Temperance Society 
would advocate ; but if they w<uild do so, 1 would oppose it on the grounda 
that it would be an intolerable iuterference with the liberty of the siilqect ; 
that India cannot .afford to lose any revenne at all just now; that the 
Excise tax is the least burdensome of all taxes, since no one need u'rink 
unless he likes ; that all civilised nations drink, and apparently in exact 
proportion to the extent of their civilization and general progress 
(England taking the lend). 

Ill the Administration Reports presented to Parliament 
annually by a succession of Governors, who have no connection 
with their predecessors but are often in antagonism to tliem, 
we find a faithful picture of the progress of each province, stich 
as no nation in tlie world, past or present, has ever received 
from its subject Empires. If Cicero during his Proconsulate 
in Bithyuia, or Pontius Pilate at Jerusaleih, had sent to Roitae 
such Reports, and they had survived to bur times, ojany 
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obscure points would be cleared up. These Reports must be 
true, because they are exposed to the lynx eyes of readers 
who know the citcumstances as well as the reporter. In the 
Reports of the Excise, we find how the amount fluctuates, 
because the particular year was not auspicuous to Hindu 
marriages, and there were fewer marriages and less feasting. 
The presence of large gangs of labourers collected for great 
public works is a cause for the increase of the Excise quite intel- 
ligible. -In Burma we read, that rum imported from Penang 
is driving out the locally distilled liquor. In Bengal it is 
noticed that foreign rums and cheap brandy are superseding 
rum of local manufacture. The consumption of opium seems 
to be decreasing everywhere : but the income of British India 
from the Excise is steadily increasing, and it is considered 
to be indicative of growing prpsperity among the people. 

I did not take up the pen to justify or even palliate the use 
of intoxicating liquors and stupefying drugs : on one occasion, 
years ago, during a discussion in a Missionary Committee on 
the subject of the opium question, I expressed my regret, that 
our Heavenly Father had in His wisdom created the poppy 
to be the cause of ruin to millions, and a root of bitterness 
among good men. I can only add my regret that the same 
All-wise Power had created sugar and hemp, and rice, and 
grain, and the palm tree, and the Mohvva tree, and allowed 
tliese poor ignorant races, from whom so much knowledge 
bad been shut out, to discover, as the first of natuiVs discover- 
ed secrets, the mysterious trick of fermentation. In the 
cause of truth I protest against the view taken of the subject 
by the orators of Prince's Hall. 1 quote some words of 
Archdeacon Farrar : — 

Hindu and Mahometans have listened to the voices of their Prophets^ 
as the Reebabites. and been blessed thereby. 

We have made money out of the misery of the Indian people, and 
grown rich out of their degradation. 

If we were to give local self-government for twelve months to the ten 
millions of the Northwest Provinces (the population amounts to 
twenty-two), we are assured (by whom ? ) that at the end of that period 
drunkenness would iiave disappeared, because Mahometans would be 
ashamed to defile their hngers with Rupees for the sale of ** Shame-water,” 
as it is called (by whom?), and that the Hindu would boycott with in- 
dignation any publican, who bore a licence to demoralize his fellow- 
8ul jects. 

Instead of wells, we have plenty of grog-shops. 

We derive from that source a peifect river of gold, flowing into our 
exchequer, but the river flows from the fountain of “ Shame-water.” 

We can make nations drunken by Act of Parliament, and make them 
sober by Act of Parliament : why not try it in India? (or England). 

Some of these points require special reply. What is 
“ Shame^water ” ? It looks as if an imperfectly instructed 
linguist had confused the word '* shar4b,” wliich means “wine," 
a^d lives on the English word “sharbet,’’ With the Word 
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“ sharam/V which means ** shame.” I have heard liquors called 
by many bad names in Hindustani, and respectable ^ople 
^perhaps secret drinkers) would make wry faces and signs of 
disgust, if the word •* shardh” were used in their hearing ; but 
I never heard the word “ Shame-water ” in general native par- 
lance. It implies a knowledge of English as well as Hindustani 
which is rare among natives of Upper India. And does the 
Archdeacon really recommend such a breach of t,he peace as is 
implied in “ boycotting ” ? Does he dare boycott a public 
house in Westminster ? Why then propose to a Hindu to do an 
act in Upper India, which would most certainly lodge him in the 
gaol ? Are the weak municipalities of India able to dispose 
of the liquor question in such a trenchant “way, while the 
ancient municipalities of Great Britain have failed ? It is 
difficult to get any meaning oi»t of the blessing, which the 
Hindu and Mahometan are said to have got from their false 
Prophets. What blessing can come from the hideous idolatry 
of the Hindu, or the Christ-dishonouring tenets of Mahomet ? 
How have we become rich out of the degradation of the peojile 
of India? Not a rupee of tribute comes to Great Britain 
from India. The balance of advantage of the union of the 
empires is enormously on the side of India, which has obtained 
everything from Great Britain except political and commercial 
liberty. Reflect upon the treatment which the South Africans, 
the Australians, the New Zealanders and North American indi- 
genous population, despoiled of their lands and turned int6 
serfs and corrupted with liquor, have received at the hands of 
the British settler, and contrast it with that of the people 
of India, where Raja and citizen, landholder and tenant, enjoy 
their ancestral land and houses, as tliey were at the beginning 
of the rule of the Company, transmitting them to their 
children, whether Hindu or Mahometan, according to their 
own law of marriage and inheritance, and where in the Courts 
of Justice there is no distinction of white, or black, Christian 
or non-Christian, 

A certain English Missionary addressed a letter to Mr. Samuel 
Smith which has been published. Now I am well acquainted 
with all the Missionary Societies of India, and I should like to 
know the name of this gentleman ; — 

It is he who tells us that " the Board of Revenue encourage the drink 
trade, put facilities before the people in order to pnsh on the trade and get 
in a large revenue : that there was a grand triumph for the Excise, but it 
Was at the cost of fearful misery and demoralization of the people of 
India s that no less than half a dozen of Rajahs have died at a compara- 
tively young age within the last few yenrs from indulgence freely in kegs 
(sic) of champagne (not soda) and brandy.*’ He then tells us ** that 
Europeahs may reform and give up diinK*, but a Native goes on to the t 
he seldom Or never can give it up.^* 

1 call on Mr. Samuel Smith to let os know the Ooitte of- 
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this Missionary, that he may be cross-examined as to the truth 
of his statements: it HI becomes a Christian Minister, funless 
perhaps he is a Mahometan missionary', to make such state- 
ments to a chance traveller, and not to bring it before the 
notice of a Conference of missionaries, or report it to his own 
Committee. As a member of the Committee of the Church 
Missionary Society, I can certify that we hear news from eveiy 
part of India about famines, and pestilences, and the con- 
dition of the people of India, and the opium trade, and 
secular education, but I have no recollection of the subject, of 
the misery of the people brought on by drunkenness encouraged 
by the Government. In a Committee containing at least a 
dozen retired Anglo-Indian civilians and soldiers, this would 
have produced a startling sensation, and would have led to 
inquiries and remonstrances to the Secretary of State for India. 

It is the European bre<l^ers, distillers, and exporters who 
are rendering nugatory all the endeavours of a wise and 
benevolent Government to control a fearful evil, which appears 
to accompany education and civilization when unsanctified 
by the Christian religion, which inculcates the only real 
morality. 

I place on record the rate of annual consumption in each of 
the five great Provinces : — 

Bengal, a quarter of a gallon for every adult male. 

Madras, less than a quarter. 

Bomb:iy, less than a gallon. 

North-West Provinces, one pint 
The Pnnj&b, a quarter of a pint 
The whole of India, one bottle or a bottle and a half. 

If the women are taken into calculation, and the boys and 
girls for whose unprotected state Mr. Caine expressed such 
anxiety, the average will fall still lower. The numbers are so 
enormous, it is not easy for those, who are only accustomed to 
the small population of Europe, to grasp the idea of a single 
province with a population of sixty-six millions, and an 
Empire of two hundred and fifty : the amount of liquor which 
would drench England, is only a sprinkling when scattered over 
India, 

Sir Richard Temple, M.P., made the following statement in 
the House of Commons in 1887: if anyone knows India, he 
does, and he is in no respect the paid defender or in the least 
dependent on the Government of India ^ 

With regard to the civil administration, it had been said that in 
ofdei? to stimulate the Excise they were driving the' people into in- 
temperance. He gave that statement the most emphatic denial. If there 
was any tendency to intemperance, the Government of India would 
soon take steps to stop that danger. Anvthing further from t he mind of 
die Government of India than the idea he referred to could not be 
imagined, and, indeed, very few populations were less liable to intemper- 
ance than the people of India, 
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I have very little to thank the Government of India fori 
not even a retiring pension: but 1 love the people of India 
very dearly, and after a careful exiunination of the systems 
of administration of subject countries by any nation in ancient 
orunoderiT times, I have come to the conviction that the much-* 
abused Governmait of India is the most sympathetic, the 
most just, the most tolerant, arid the most influenced by 
Christian wisdom liberality, and conscientiousness, that the 
world has ever seen ; it is not then a matter of surprise that, 
as I hold such senthnents, the speeches of Archdeacon Farrar 
and Mr. Samuel Smitli could not be overlooked : there were 
but two alternatives : to admit the truth of their statements, and 
join them in the crilsade, or to combat them, as I do now. 
The Government of India has to submit to much contumely, 
but it appears to affect it very little : in the consciousness of 
right it is strong ; the Indian press is free, and the records 
of the State are freely published : there is nothing to conceal. 

I was intending in May a meeting of a Missionary Society, 
and as I passed in at the door in company of an ex-Viceroy, 
a paper was thrust into our hands, entitled Licensing of Sin 
in India,” which at the first glance I imagined to be an after- 
clap of the attack from the cloisters of Westministei*, but No I 
it was a blast from the cloisters af Winchester, dictated by 
the wife of a Canon of that Cathedral, charging the Govern- 
ment of India with the encouragement of vice, really for the 
love of vice, for no imputation is made of a desire for gain 
in this matter. The charge will no doubt grow. Some Mis- 
sionary (name not given) will meet a travelling M.P., and 
assure him that this diabolical measure is only another turn 
of the revenue screw, another indication that “ the offrcial 
Society of British India is rotten to the core”: this time it is 
tiie Commander-in-Chief and the British Army that is attack- 
ed, not the Civil Governor and the Civil Service: but those 
who know Lord Dufferin and the Council of India, would 
rather trust the lives, and honour, and interests, of tlie women 
of India to their care, than to Professor Stuart and Mesdames 
Butler and Booth. 

What can be done ? 

It should be impressed the Government of India that 

there should be triennial reviews of the Excise system, and 
the greatest watchfulness maintained over the working of the 
system, as carried out by native subordinates, who ^cannot 
be trusted : there should be some special officer in each pro- 
vince : his salary can be provided from the ever-increasing 
Excise. A stop at once should be placed on the use of in- 
toxicating liquors in any college, or hospit;al, or office of the 
State, Intoxication should be punished by instant dismissal. 
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Bands of Hope. Temperance Societies, and a Ternperknce 
Literature in all the languages of India, should be encouraged. 
A Missionary tells me that they are already formed in the 
Panjdb, and no doubt in other provinces, as there is a strong 
feeling in its favour amidst a large section of the community ; 
it is not like introducing a new religion : it is an attempt to 
enforce a rule of morality, In which all agree, whether 
Christian, Hindu, Sikh, Buddhist, Parsi, Jew, Nature-worshipper, 
Mahometan* or Brahmoist. The unwarranted attacks of 
Missionaries on Caste have been very prejudical, as caste rules 
are great preservatives of the decencies of life and should be 
respected. 

Sensational abuse should cease : the matter is too solemn 
for platform eloquence. Fanaticism does no good. Henry V. 
of England, a reformed rake, intended to root the vine out 
of France if he had lived :*had +ie done so, he would have 
been equally intemperate in his manhood as in his youths 
The existence of human tendencies in every race of mankind 
must be recognized as a fact : this is part of our physical constitu- 
tion : the abundant supply of intoxicating materials in India 
is a fact also : this was part of nature's mysterious plan. We 
should try so to restrain the use by practical laws, that tlie 
weak may be held back from the abuse of what, if moderately 
used, is lawful. Centuries ago an abbey was built on Thorney 
Island, which became the most illustrious in the world : within^^ 
a radius of five miles round this abbey, a larger amount of 
drink is consumed than in any other equal area : is the abbey 
to blame ? The liquor consumed is both indigenous and 
foreign imports. The Empire of India is the most illustrious 
in the world in wealth, population, products and arts: the 
Indian Nation were foremost in science, commerce, manu- 
facture, and literature, when the British were still savages 
dad in skins : and yet I have conclusively shewn, that at all 
periods of their ancient history, they had among them a section 
of the community who abused the good gifts of nature ; and 
since the connection of India with Europe, the evil has been 
intensified by the import of the liquid poison of Europe : is the 
Government of India to blame? 

And how can the British nation throw stones in this 
particular at the Indian ? “Physician, heal thyself/' would be 
the reply from India if it were as free as Australia. The 
great Indo-European or Aryan race, in its vast expansion from 
India to Ireland, has been for many centuries great in arms, 
arts, science and legislation, and everything that can render 
the human race illustrious, but it has in all its branches, 
Kelt, Teuton, Slav, Italo-Greek, Iranic and Indie, been always 
famous, in spite of the priest and moralist, for its passion 
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for intoxicatinl' liquors, and at this day the Teuton has be^ 
come the great poisoner of the world. Their footsteps have 
been dyed in blood, and their hands steeped in drink, in then- 
grand inarch over continent and island : they 'talk of civiliza- 
tihn and religion, but What they have given to Africa and 
Oceania is one grain of Bible teaching drowned in tons of 
drink. The wages of the day-labourer have been paid in 
demijohns of gin : the exchange of compliments with a Chief- 
tain has been in a " dash ” of brandy. Unless the conscience 
of Christian nations is roused, nothing can be done. The 
legislature of British India could in some way protect itself, 
if the iron hand of Manchester were lifted up, and it had the’ 
same independence of taxation of imports as the Dominion 
of Canada and the Colonies of South Africa and Australia. 
Some arrangements might be made for the interior distribution 
of European liquor among European residents in British 
India, if a prohibitory import duty could be placed upon 
all liquors imported beyond sea for the use of the natives 
of India, their consent having been obtained to this arrangement ; 
until this is done, there is no hope for the people of India. 

This paper will be published in India and England, and 
will probably be translated into some of the Indian ver- 
naculars: copies will be sent to the Missionary Societies of 
North America and the Continent. The false charge has gone 
forth : the reply shall follow. The press of Europe, America, 
and India can bring to the test the accuarcy of my quotations 
from Indian authors, and the correctness of the facts stated 
in the Despatch of the Viceroy. As soon as this stumbling- 
block has been removed, the Committee of the Church of 
England Temperance Society can resume its benevolent labours, 
and the Committee of the Missionary Societies can be raised’ 
from the state of suspended life caused by the speeches of 
Archdeacon Farrar and Mr. Samuel Smith. I am sorry to 
have come into collision with them, but 

Amicus Plato : amicus Socrates : major amicus est Veritas. 


London, January i, 1888. 


Robert CusT. 



Art. V.— intemperance. 

S UBJOINED is the text of the interesting Address on*the 
above subject delivered by Dr. Birch to the Church of 
England Temperance Society : — 

My Lo^d, Ladies and Gentlemen.— I am ashamed to say I 
was little more than acquainted with the existence of this Society 
when I was asked to speak to-night upon the Medical Aspect of 
the Abuse of Alcohol ; but I unhesitatingly consented to help a 
Cause so obviously good, in my small way, by stating in plain 
language my experiences and professional conclusions. I 
confess, however, that I was startled when your Secretary subse- 
quently sent me this circijar, and my eye happened first to fall 
upon Declaration B. I liad better state at once that I am not 
prepared to advocate total abstinence d outrauce,siS being either 
essential or practicable. I have often observed that the blue 
ribbon is most frequently worn by innocent girls who probably 
never in their lives dipped further into intemperance than sip- 
ping a little champagne at a wedding breakfast. At the same 
time 1 am ready to confess, well would it have been had the art 
of manufacturing spirituous liquors never been discovered. But 
as practical men we must deal with the world as we find it, not 
as we would wish it. An authority says, ** if alcohol were 
unknown, half the sin, and a large part of the poverty and 
unhappiness in the world, would disappear.*’ However, upon 
perusing the whole circular, I observed that the three objects 
which animate the Society, cannot but command the sympathies 
of all right thinking persons, and that Declaration B is merely 
an alternative framed to meet special cases and circumstances. 
Then, again, your Secretary changes sympathy into enthusiasm 
when he writes me, “the object of the meeting is to raise the 
tone of public opinion on the matter, and get a broad states* 
man-like view of its various intricacies, instead of the narrow 
personal discussions between abstainers and non-abstainers, 
which are so often considered the sum and substance of tem- 
perance work.** 

I, perhaps, have nothing new to tell you it is the old, old 
story, the story of generations ; but a story, I believe, with 
shortening chapters. 

Had anything been needed to stimulate me to join you 
this evening, it was that on the very day I received the invita- 
tion, 1 had seen three men, all strong, hale, and otherwise robust 
Specimens of Britons, — men, too, of some education— raving 
lunatics from the efiects of alcohol. Two were locked up Ih 
Ceite Hke wild beasts, a tbkd was secured to his bed by sjnetts j 
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and whife I was occupied in giving directions for their treatment, 
an application for accommodation for a fourth victim»was handed 
me. 

But those who suffer from acute mania (delirium tremens) by 
no <means represent the majority of the sufferers. It is not 
even the drunkard — he who escapes the manaical condition— 
who is representative of the evil done by the abuse of alcohoh 
Steady systematic excess, which can usually be educated to a 
high point (and it is wonderful what fostering^ care is‘ frequent^ 
ly devoted to its full attainment) is the really fearful producer 
of evil to the evil doer and misery to others. 

Allow me to relate a little incident which happened some two 
or three years ago. I was called upon to give evidence in the 
High Court in Calcutta, in a case of a disputed Life Assurance 
Policy. I knew nothing of the case personally, but was called 
as, what they term in law, an expert— rather unkind considering 
the subject ! Well, I appeared for the Company, and in cross 
examination I was asked — “ But what do you mean by intem- 
perance?” Now, definitions are uncommonly nasty things to 
deal with, especially when one is on one’s oath in the witness 
box. However, I replied “there are tzvo kinds of intemperance, 
the intemperance of bestiality and physiological intemperance”— 
and I thought myself well out of it ; but I was not to be let off 
so easily. “ Oh ! yes, we all know what bestial intemperance 
meansy but let us hear what physiological intemperance is ? 
This was a poser : here I was out of the frying pan into 
the fire. I hesitated for a moment, and then, knowing that 
brevity is an essential element in a reply to a lawyer, answered 
“ a man who exceeds 3 pegs a day is, in my opinion, physiologi- 
cally intemperate.*" / thought I observed a surprised look 
upon the faces of some of the junior members of the bar, and 
I believe the reply served as a subject of conversation in 
the bar library, at tiffin hour, for some time subsequently. Yet 
I spoke advisedly and with the solemnity of an oath upon me. 

Well, now 1 shall take you a little further into my confidence 
&an I did the Court on that occasion, though I must confess 
1 am almost as desirous of escaping from this platform as 
1 was from the witness box. Physiological intemperance !— 
let us put aside the 3 pegs for the moment and ask more about 
It. I. think it will bear an obvious sub-division into chronic 
alcoholism, and that smaller amount of excess which oversteps 
the consumption compatible with the maintenance of health. 
What is that amount? Authorities tell us that i to fid. ozs, 
of absolute alcohol is the maximum which a healthy man 
should take ; 1 oz. of absolute alcohol is equivalent 2 ozs. of 

brandy (50%) 5 ozs. sherry (20%) lo ozs. claret (10%) and 20 ozs, 
^rX5%') If these quantities be increased by r ozs. 
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absolute alcohol will have been taken, and the limit of modera^ 
tion for strong men reached. 

But whether we have the greater or lesser degree of physiolo- 
gical intemperance, the effects are the same — they differ bui in 
degree and rapidity of action. I am particularly anxious to 
avoid a medical digression, but I must say a few words in ex- 
planation. Gastric disorders are an early symptom ; with these 
come lots of temper, chronic qucrulousness and established 
dyspepsia ; the man is no longer trusted, nor does he trust 
others — his best friends arc alienated — the muscles waste, and 
while too little food is taken, a quantity of unwholesome fat is 
stored up, unless the dyspepsia or actual disease happens to 
have outstripped the slower effects. Then the morbid changes 
are essentially those of wasting — atrophy we call it — the brain, 
for example, in propfjfrtion to the numerousness of the 
convolutions of wiiich animals possess sense, becomes smooth 
and rounded by this wasting, and the deficiency is occupied by 
an increase of the natural fluids which lubricate the organ. 

And what are the results ? They are moral and physical. 
I shall leave his Lordship to deal with the moral aspect, except 
to say that lying and cunning are vivid characteristics ; but 
the more common medical results are premature age, chronic 
kidney and liver disease, fatty heart, apoplexy from the 
rupture of degenerated arteries, and a peculiar paralysis of 
the legs ; while those who, through courtesy, are called fiee livers^ 
succumb to pneumonia and fevers very easily. Chloroform to 
them is dangerous, and it is pretty certain that the abuse of 
alcohol plays an important part in the production of phthisis. 

A very constant error is to suppose that the dangers of 
drinking are past and gone when the habit is abandoned. It 
is not so. It may be too late to take warning even when the 
commencement of a break down shows itself. Degenerative 
changes may have become established, which lead eveqtually 
to a sure shortening of life — as an example, take cirrhosis of 
the liver, the serious symptoms of which may not appear for a 
very long time after reform. 

Terrible as is the contemplation of alcholic excesses in men, 
a similar vice in women is still more revolting ; but this much 
I am anxious to say, that though intemperance does exist 
among women, and often where least suspected, I, as a physician 
of a tolerably large experience, feel convinced that the sensa* 
tional accounts which we every now and again hear, are 
exaggerated. Still it exists, and exists, I know, in unsuspected 
places. It is especially revolting ! If the word “ unsexed^^ has 
any meaning as applied to women, it is here well suited. 
Every womanly attribute — refinement, gentleness, modesty^ 
are swept away. Cunning and lying then reach even a higher 
climax than ill the case of the mail. Some 
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diame may still remain, consequently the tippling is ip 
secret — secret from her dearest friend — and a woman so debased 
will descend to suborn her servants to procure liquor or some 
substitute for it for her — even eau de Cologne, or tincture of 
lavender. 

Here let me say one word in defence of the doctors. Do not 
imagine that every time you hear the doctor accused of having 
ordered the stifnulafit!' he is guilty. Whether man, or woman, 
the drinker will seize upon any excuse which will tend to endow 
his vice with the slightest tincture of virtue, and lying is the 
only means of attaining this end. The physician's mouth is 
closed, otherwise I could relate instances which would astonish 
this meeting. 

So far, we can be generous to women, — their failures are few 
comparatively ; but let us also be* just. Who are the chief 
sufferers ? Are they not the helpless wives and their children ? 
— and if there is one thing more than another vvhicli has struck 
me with admiration throughout my pr()fes.sional career, it is the 
loyalty of women to their drunkard husbands. Even the 
long misery which is entailed seldom shakes their true woman- 
ly loyalty, that grand attribute of the sex, which we cannot 
help reverencing. Tlie men, I say, are inhnitely the greater 
sinners in this respect Sir E. Sieveking calculates i drunkard 
to every 74 of the male population, and 1 to every 434 females ; 
and I to every 145 persons of both sexes over 20 years of age. 

The temptations to drink among a certain clas.s of Europeans 
in this country is very great. Men of the artisan class are, 
as a rule, isolated ; they have no companionship, no amuse- 
ments after a long day*s trying work in a depressing climate. 
All this may not, in a code of morality, be accepted as an ex- 
cuse ; but we, as men of common sense, knowing the facts 
and frailties of humanity, arc bound to consider it in a practi- 
cal vvp.y. 

To secure a trustworthy European for any minor post is a 
very difficult thing. Only the other day I had the painful duty 
of dismissing from his employment, an old man, the victim 
of chronic alcoholism : a man who had served ins Queen and 
country in one capacity or another for about 30 years. With 
tears in his eyes he thanked me for past kindnesses, admitted 
that I was bound to act as I had done, but said it was of 
no use, be could not give up drink, and in this lielplessly delj- 
bei:ate mood he has disappeared. 

Chronic alcoholism in its graver forms, is, I greatly regret 
to say, very prevalent among the better class of Bengalis, — chiefly, 
however, among the uneducated or partially educated rich. 
When the Bengal drinks;— he drinks. A very large nurnber of 
4eaths among our fiehgali fellow subjects occur in this city 
from the indirect results of alcoholism, l am sure every* 
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medical practitioner in the town will uphold me in this 
statement. 

How apathetic are we in this matter ! What a fuss we 
make about cholera 1 But which claims the greater number «Df 
victims in this city of Calcutta, cholera or alcohol ? I say 
alcohol does, considerably more. I do not make the state- 
ment loosely ; I have examined statistics. In the General 
Hospital in* 1 886 we had of— 

Cholera admitted ... 41 died 29 

Alcoholism „ ... 149 „ 18 

In 1887 

Cholera admitted ... 33 died 21 

Alcoholism „ ... 105 „ 22 

Now almost all cases of cholera are sent to hospital, not so with 
alcoholic cases. Yet the nflniber of deaths is similar, though 
deaths from alcoholism are returned most frequently under 
dropsy, paralysis, apoplexy, kidney or liver diseases. 

Let us glance at the question from a Life Insurance point of 
view. I have this duty to perform daily on behalf of the 
largest Life Office in India. In this connection I consider 
tem|)erance preminently the important consideration. Sir 
E. Sieveking, talking of the expectation of life at different 
ages, says an intemperate person of 20 has reduced the 
average expectation from 44*2 years to 15*6 ; a person of 30 
from 36*5 to 1 3 8 ; a person of 40 from 28’8 to ir6 ; and also 
that while diseases of the nervous system and digestive organs 
give rise to 15 9 per cent, of deaths in tlie population at large, 
tliey form 50*40 per cent, of all deaths among the intemperate. 
I have found this a safe working basis, but I believe the con- 
sequences to be still more serious in India. 

There is something in a name. Alcohol is termed a stimulant 
Is this true ? It is only true to a very limited extent. Used 
incautiously it is a depressant, but I must not occupy time 
further by going into this part of the question. 

One other point, though I may be encroaching upon his Lord- 
ship's ground. I cannot but allude to the injury sometimes done 
to young men, when new to India, by the advice tendered by their 
elders. I have known an ancient and gnarled mofussil devotee of 
the bottle, whom neither malaria nor brandy could kill, invariably 
advise young men upon arrival within his pestilential district, to 
“ keep their livers well afloat” from the commencement, as the 
only means of maintaining health, and he pointed to himself as 
an example — and such an example is too often accepted as living 
evidence of what can be accomplished. His only excuse is 
that he himself believes in his theory ! 

I really must not weary you with more words. I told you 
( had nothing new to tell you, and I only wish I bad tpld 
what 1 have said a little better. 
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VI.— SOME IDEAS ABOUT THE RE-MARRIAGE 


OF HINDU WIDOWS. 


T he condition in which Hindu widows have to pass their 
life is, generally speaking, so deplorable, that it is itn- 
Miserable life of Hin- possible for any right-minded man not to 
du widows. take a deep interest in the question of 

their amelioration. Not being allowed to marry again, they 
have in the majority of cases, to live as dependents on their 
parents, or on the relatives of their deceased husband. In 
some instances, widows acquire great power in the families in 
which they live, by the services which they render for the sake 
of love and affection only. But as a general rule their life is 
made miserable, not only by their perpetual widowhood, but 
by the austerities which they are required, by their moral train- 
ing, to practise. They have to abstain from all kinds of 
luxuries ; they are allowed to take only one meal in a day, 
and, twice in each lunar month ; they have to fast for twenty- 
four hours, without even a drop of water to quench their thirst. 
The ideal of life, which is forced on them, is no doubt a noble 


one. But their purity and piety are, in a great many cases, 
due only to that moral tyranny of society, which is infinitely 
worse than physical compulsion. So long as they are not 
allowed to re-marry, the discijiline to which they are subjected, 
serves to keep them in the path of virtue. Nevertheless, there 
can be no doubt that the restraints which are put upon them, 
materially intensify their misery. 

Such being their condition, the question of their re- 

AUit«d. of reformers. f 

large share of the attention of some of 

my countrymen. There may be considerable room for differ- 
ence of opinion as to their objections against what they call 
* child marriage' But so far as they advocate the re-raarriage 
of widows, they cannot but have the sympathy of all good and 
thoughtful men. The point in their attitude, which may not 
be generally approved, is their irreverence to owr Sftastms. 
The iBoral discipline to which tlie teachings of our holy legisla- 
tors subjected Hindu society for centuries, has been productive 
of a great deal of good, and it would be a great misfortune to 
the country, if the result of that discipline be allowed to be 
undone by such sweeping measures as are advocated by sonae 


of our reformers. To me, it seems, that the re-marriage of 
widows can be made possible, consistently with the precepts 
of our holy codes J hi this view, I cannot approve the 
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radical changes in our social institutions, which some of my 
countrymen are trying hard to bring about. 

Our Shastras do not pronibit the re-marriage of widows. 

Ke-marriage of llinchi By declaring that it is laudable on the 
willows not prohibited part of widows to abstain from matrimonj^ 
by Shastras, legislators no doubt discouraged the 

re-marriage of widows. But the texts which enjoin that widows 
should pass tjicir lives in piety and devotion, are mere moral 
precepts, and not mandatory law. It is a fundamental principle 
of tlie interpreters of our Shastras that texts which only promise 
rewards, are not absolutely binding on any one. The Hindu 
exegetes regard only those injunctions as binding which con- 
tain a penalty clause. Now there is no text — at least I am not 
aware of any — which goes so far as to lay down that a widow 
by re-marrying consigns h«r sou) to tlie torments of hell. 
Some orthodox Pundits hold the opinion that widows arc 
bound to remain unmarried. But the foundation on which 
their view of the law rests, is admitted even by them to be very 
slender. On taking an unbiased view of the passages in our 
Shastras on the point, it appears clear that, like the texts which 
authorize Saitce^ the texts which forbid re-marriage of widows, 
arc optional precepts and not obligatory injunctions. [Yagva- 
valka, Chapter I, verse 75 ; Manu, Chapter V. verse 158]. But 
owing to their posiU'on of dependence and their want of educa- 
tion, the widows have to conform even to such optional pre- 
cepts as apply to them ; while the male members of Hindu 
society violate with impunity such mandatory injunctions, 
as those against the drinking of spirituous liciuors and associa- 
tion with degraded persons. 

Though the re-marriage of widows is not prohibited by 

Causes which have our holy legislators, in practice Hindu 
rondereti it oh.soi(.tc. widows are uot married for the following 
reasons : — 

(1.) Because in the classification of wives and sons, a 
very inferior rank is given to remarried 
widows and their sons. 

(2.) Bccau.se there is no positive injunction in our 
Shastras making it the duty of the guardian of 
a widowed girl to give her in marriage. 

(3.) Because giving a girl in marriage involves such 
an amount of trouble and expense, that Hindu 
ftithers have very strong motives to be in- 
different as to the remarriage of their widowed 
daughters. 

(4.) Because the Zenana system, and the Hindn 
abhorence of endogamous marriage, render It 
impossible for females to exercise that right bf 
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choosing their own bridegrooms «rhicb our 
Skastras give to them, when their guardians 
neglect to give them in marriage. 

For the reasons stated above, widows were seldom re- 
, married even in ancient times. The prac- 
prwiwe of which found favor with the ancient 
Hindus was Niyoga^ or appointment to 
raise issue on the widow of a deceased persoif. While this 
practice prevailed, remarriage in regular form was not neces*^ 
sary, and was consequently rare. But Niyoga was strongly 
condemned by Manu, though, at the same time, he laid down 
rules for its proper regulation. The conflicting texts on the 
subject in his code, have led some scholars to suppose that 
the texts which condemn the practice are interpolations. But 
the sage Vrikaspati himself ha% noticed the conflict ; and 
there is, therefore, a strong presumption against the interpola- 
tion theory. The fact is that the apparent inconsistency can 
be sufficiently accounted for without admitting that any addi- 
tion or alteration has been made, by some profane hand, in 
the original. In all probability the practice of Niyoga widely 
prevailed in the country in the time of Manu. He could not 
^ . therefore abolish it by a stroke of his pen. 

oliqScte.*^ became condemned it as strongly as pos- 

sible, and at the same time imposed such 
restrictions on it as to make it die a natural death. The 
practice was so natural and perhaps so common also, that the 
sage could not declare it as illegal. But he laid down that it 
was legal only when made on a childless widow, for tlie pur- 
j}Ose of begetting one male child [Manu, Chapter IX, verse 6o] 
He laid down also that after the birth of one malejabiid, the 
parties should regard each other as father and ddjwhter-in- 
law verse 62.] These, and the many other Hstrictions 

imposed on Niyoga, rendered it obsolete in practice;\nd also 
increased the repugnance of Hindus against the remarriage of 
widows. 

As things are now, the habits, ideas, and associations which 
Orthodox feeling with developed in the Hindu mind, render 

reference to the temxp it impossible for the orthodox to con- 
rlage of widows. ceive that a widow can be married again; 

the idea of an adult widow marrying again, instead of pass- 
ill^ her days in piety and austerities, seems to be shocking to 
the moral sense of Hindus generally. With respect to virgin 
vifidowa, the feeling of repugnance against their remarriage is 
hot quite so strong. Even orthodox Hindu parents are, lit 
times, touched by pity for their deplorable lot, and seriously 
thinlrji^ giving them in marriage again, though practically 
Ihej^ cannot do so^ because society cplkctiyely woul^ not 
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countenance such action. Remarriage of virgin widows is clearly 
allowed by Shastras [Manu, Chapter IX, verse 176.] And 
individually most Hindus are willing to favor the matrimony 
of girls whose husbands die before they attain puberty. But 
from the very nature of the case, no individual, however powerful) 
can possibly effect the necessary reform by his own exertions 
only. There is a tradition that the famous Raja Rajballabh 
of Dacca, having a widowed daughter, tried his best to 
give her in marriage again. But with all his influence in the 
Court of Murshidabad, he failed to attain his object. He 
applied for the sanction of the great Pundits of his time, 
through their recognised head the Raja of Nuddea, The 
Pundits were quite willing to give a favorable opinion. But 
the Raja of Nuddea. while outwardly professing to support 
the wishes of Raja Kajballabfi, secretly encouraged the Pundits 
to give an adverse opinion on the ground of custom. 

It is now more than 30 years since the Widow Marriage 


Widow Marriage Act. 


Act has removed whatever doubts existed 
formerly as to the validity of second 


marriages by Hindu widows. Yet instances of their remarriage 


are so rare, that the present state of things is very nearly what 


it was before the passing of the Act. The fact is that widows are 
precluded from marrying, not on account of any doubt as to 
the legality of their marriage, but in consequence of the 
.Zenana system and the other causes mentioned above. The 
Widow Marriage Act has therefore, practically left the law 


where it was. 


After giving to the subject my best consideration, it 
seems to me that the necessary reform 

conSderation^*”*^^^ successfully brought about only 

by giving proper facilities for the exercise 


of that right of Saj'amdara, which our Shaslras give to damsels 
whose parents neglect to give them in marriage. [Manu Chap- 
ter IX, verse 90 : Jajnavalka, Chapter I, verse 64.] Literally in- 
erpreted, the texts apply only to maidens. But according to a 
well-known principle of interpretation, recognised by our ex- 
egetes, the same rule can be held to apply to widows also* 
At any event, widows can reasonably claim the benefit of the 
rule, where their guardians refuse to give them in marriage. 

1 am quite aware that there are many Hindu widows who 
would not marry again, even if every facility be given to them. 
But, if 1 am not greatly mistaken, there are also many w^ho 
would gladly marry again, if allowed to do .so. With very 
fe^ exceptions. Hindu parents themselves would only be too 
glad to remarry their daughters, if they see the way to do so 
without incurruig the odium of heterodoxy, or giving a handle 
t;0 enemies for social persecutions. Supposing thkt tliere are 
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orthodox Hindus .whose religious belief would not allow them 
to sanction even the Sayamdar of their widowed daughters, 
such men cannot reasonably claim to have their feelings and 
'prejudices respected so far, as to be allowed to interfere with 
the freedom of their grown up children. 

There is nothing in our SJiastras which makes it incum- 
bent upon Hindu brothers and fathers, to prevent the remarriage 
of their widowed daughters and sisters by compulsion. If a 
widow chooses to pass her life in piety and austerities, without 
marrying again, she attains great merit But if she desires to 
marry, then, I think, her father has no right to prevent her from 
exercising her right of Sayarnbar, And, in this view, I should 
think that the legislature may, very properly, make it incumbent 
on the guardians of a widow to give her reasonable facilities 
for being taken in marriage again No Hindu father would 
willingly allow his grown up daughters to converse with strangers. 
But no reasonable objection can be made by the father to 
allow indirect communication between his daughter and her 
suitors, through some member of the family. If he prevents 
all communication, and refuses to give proper facilities for 
Sayambar, the Courts ought to have jurisdiction to prevent 
the exercise of undue influence by him. At the instance of 
any relative of the family or any eligible bridegroom, not 
actuated by any improper motive, the Courts ought to have a 
discretionary power to call upon the father, or any of his 
relatives, to ascertain the wishes of the girl, and to file affidavits, 
A remedy of this kind would be quite sufficient to overcome 
any reluctance on the part of the father of a * virgin ' widow 
to give her in marriage. At any rate, the experiment seems to 
me worth trying. 

With respect to the difficulty of ascertaining whether a 
widow is a virgin or not, I need hardly observe that it can be 
obviated by defining the term ‘ virgin * as including females of 
a certain age who have never borne any children. 

Those who are opposed to the reformation may question 
the legality of Sayambar^ on the ground that it is unknown 
in practice. But no one who has any knowledge of the law 
of our Smritis can honestly raise any such objection. Cere- 
monies like Jyotistoma and Agnistoma are altogether unknown 
in practice, yet no Hindu lawyer can contend that the cele- 
bration of these jags would be improper and unproductive of 
any religious merit, in the present age. The fact is, that 
practices which are unusual are not necessarily illegal. 

It may be urged again, that even if every facility be 
given for Sayambar, tho Hindu repugnance against the taking 
of widows in marriage is so strong, that eligible bridegrooms 
would not be forthcoming. This objection does hot^ I thinks 
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ably to the case of “ virgin " widows. Where the marriage of 
an youth is arranged by his parents or grandparents, prefer- 
ence would be generally given to little girls, who can be made 
pets, and not to widows, too old to be treated as children. 
But cases frequently arise, in ^hich widowers and olcf 
bachelors amongst us, have to select their own brides. And 
these men would, I should think, give preference to grown up 
“ virgin widpvvs, instead of taking girls of nine or ten to be 
the companions of their life, and mistresses of their household. 
In all the superior castes, there are some members whose rank 
is so low, that they cannot get married at all, except at a 
ruinous cost. If only to avoid the expense, they would be 
only too glad to marry even widows, instead of leading a 
disreputable life, and having to bear the stigma which, in 
Hindu society, is always implied in bachelorship — an old 
bachelor being necessarily taken to be a man of inferior rank. 

For obvious reasons I refrain from going into details. 
If the main features of the proposal which is submitted for 
consideration, be approved, there will not, I think, be much 
difficulty in settling the details. 

JOGENDRANATII BlIATTACHARJEE. 
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A GREAT deal of ingenuity is ^expended now-a*>days by 
those who do not know Law, with the object of con- 
vincing the general public (who are only top willing to be so 
convinced) that Law is a thing which by reason of the machina- 
tions of lawy^rshas been rendered unreasonable and preposterous 
in itself, and that, if only die particular panacea recommended by 
the industrious explorer weie applied, Law would straightway be- 
come perspicuous and simple, and would commend itself to the 
approval of ordinary men. On the one hand we have men of 
education and acuteness giving the public their views upon the 
so-called * Philosopliy* or ‘ Science’ of Law ; endeavouring to 
explain bow this meets or divides itself from the other kinds of 
Learning with which they may happen to be familiar; what bear- 
ing the study of Psychology, or Logic, or History, has upon that 
of Law ; and how the different topics of Law may be arranged 
under various divisions in an orderly system, so as properly 
to reduce Legal Science to one of the accepted Sciences. Again, 
we have, especially in India, numerous amateur jurists and 
lawgivers who strike boldly into the difficult paths of an 
intricate subject, with the sanguine conviction that at their 
touch what was dubious and baffling will become plain and 
obvious, and that, if the law were but arranged under various 
Codes in a series of concise principles, any man of intelligence 
might apply it with safety and certainty to any particular set of 
circumstances. 

We do not know which of these classes of Reformers is 
most likely to fall into mistakes by the way, and be deluded 
in the high expectations which they may have formed of their 
mission of enlightenment. The former class have a legitimate 
object, and their labours are likely to lead to some profit if they 
can define more clearly the relation of Law to other branches 
of Human Knowledge. Starting with logical methods, they 
may, by degrees, methodise the Philosophy of Law, and make it 
plainer for the learner and more intelligible to the learned. 

* 1. Raj Kumar D\v) Ltctures^ being Elementary Lectures on Law (chiefly the 
Crillfinal Law of India) addressed to the senior students of the R 4 j Kumar College 
at Rajkot. Hy George Clifford Whitworth, Bombay Civil Service, Fellow of the 
University of Bombay, Judicial Assistant to the Political Agent iu Kathiawar. 
Bombay : Printed at the Educational Society’s Press, Byculla, 1888. 

2. OuHines of the Science of Jurisprudence, An Introduction to the Systematic 
study of Law. Translated .ind edited from the Juristic Encyclopeedias of Puchta 
Friedlander, Faick, and Ahrens, by W. Hastie, M. A. Translator 6f * Kant’s 
Philosophy * The Philosophy of Art,* by Hegel and C. L, Michelet ; Piinjer*s 
‘Christian Philosopy of Religion,’ etc. Edinburgh: T. A T. Clark, 38 George 
Street, 1887. 
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The other class, when they attempt to apply their ideas to the 
practical difficulties which arise every day in determining Rights 
as they exist between man and man, must invariably be 
brought to feel their inability to cope with these difficulties 
without a proper mental and moral training. Unfortunately, In 
India, their mistakes usually go uncriticised, and they continue 
in sublime ignorance of their failure. 

It will bp best to dismiss the Raj Kumar Law Lectures first 
with a few words of explanation. These consist of a number 
of elaborately simple addresses, which remind one of the 
manuals or encheiridia of Natural Science, Political Economy 
or History, which used to be in vogue in young ladies’ semina- 
ries, the principal object of which appeared (to the outsider) 
to be, to impress upon the young and callow student the All- 
wise and Beneficent intentions of the Being upon whom he was 
dependent for his instruction. This fact being kept well before 
the learner, he was conducted by a series of more or less trite 
and obvious propositions all round the fringe of his subject ; 
the secondary object of the professor being to avoid the real 
and patent difficulties, and to make difficulties out of such con- 
ceptions as the human mind most ordinarily grasps with ease, 
sthereby (as is common enough) underrating the intelligence 
and critical insight of his hearers. The Rajkumar College at 
Rajkot is said to be an Institution where young Chiefs receive 
a physical and, mental training such as will fit them for the 
position they may hereafter occupy as rulers of their people. 
Mr. Whitworth explains in his Preface that he has endeavoured 
to * confine the subject to such principles, and to such details 
of practice, as an intelligent and efficient ruler of a State 
might be expected to be acquainted with,’ and that he has 
‘ tried to approach each branch of the subject rather as a 
spectator of legal proceedings, or as a citizen interested in 
them, than as a law-student or practitioner.' With these 
objects in view, and having, as we suppose, undergone a tempo- 
rary self-effacement, Mr. Whitworth proceeds to explain and 
define the elementary conceptions of Law and its Cc^ification, 
the different classes of Offences,' the Law of Criminal Procedure 
from the time an accused person is first brought to trial up 
to the conclusion of the trial, including the Examination of 
Witnesses ; and, in conclusion, we have a short discussion of 
yarious topics of Civil Law. 

We are far from wishing to depreciate what is an honest 
effort to render assistance in the field of Legal Education 
in India. But it is to be questioned whether the ideas of 
the young Chiefs before drinking at this fountain of legal 
knowledge were not every whit as clear and satisfactory 
as they are now. Among a vigorous and manly people 
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such they may be supposed to be, the notions of Sovereign- 
ty and Punishment are strong, and they are more likely to 
be assisted by their own unaided common sense, and by such 
'experience as they may gain as rulers, than by a second-hand 
dOition of the Indian Codes. What they would themselves 
probably desire to see would be striking examples of Judges 
and Magistrates among the Government officers whom they 
may meet. The force of living examples will do ipore to raise 
their ideas of Sovereignty, and to stimulate their ambition than 
a hundred dissertations or disquisitions, treating them as if they 
were grown up children with backward intellects. We repeat, 
that for such people there is more hope that tlicy will become 
honest and incorruptible Governors, than for the subtler and more 
refined peoples of Eastern India. 

The Outlines of Jurisprudence \s a book which merits more 
serious attention. As a translation it is written with a certain 
amount of vigour and felicity of language, and it displays both 
the ability and the enthusiasm of the translator. For his views 
upon legal subjects it is necessary to turn to the Preface, from 
which it is not difficult to see what arc the merits and demerits 
of the work. Mr. Hastie, having apparently given his attention 
of late to the study of Jurisprudence, has brought himself to 
belive that nothing but intercourse with German ideas will assist 
us. He is one of those who think that, in the German concep- 
tion of ‘ Right,’ is contained all that is required for tlic 
expansion and developement of Jurisprudence as a Science or a 
Pliilosophy. He regards the study of the Law in luigland a.s 
in want of a ‘more scientific and systematic discipline,’ and 
insists upon ‘ the necessity of realizing the essential and 
organic connection of jurisprudence with the whole domain of 
social and political science, and the consequent demand for a 
practical elevation of the Legal Profession in accordance with 
its new ideals and responsibilities.* 

The last sentence somewhat savours of the regret which is 
not uncommon with men who, after a lifetime spent in the 
.so-cailed pursuit of knowledge, find their methods of thought 
unable to stand the plain practical tests applied by the law 
courts, and who thereupon blame the ‘ profession,’ because they 
have not taken the trouble to study mankind. In order to 
assist in his object, Mr. Hastie has translated some five works 
of the lesser known German Jurists, being elementary Juristic 
Encyclopaedia which aim at leading up to Juristic study generally, 
by dealing with the Principles of Freedom and Right in the 
manner in which they are usually treated by the German School, 
So far as we can see, we must confess, there is nothing remark- 
able to the scholar, or likely to be of much assistance to the 
student in these works ‘ of acknowledged masters/-us Mr. Hastie 
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calls them, ‘who have sounded all the depths and shoals of 
their science in the search for solid truth and fruitful possession,' 
(whatever this may mean) and * who have had their right to 
lead and guide, authenticated by the fidelity of their enthusiastic 
scholars, and the consequent deepening and enriching* of 
knowledge in every department of their science.’ 

The strongest argument against the German Juristic Philo- 
sopliy appears to us to be, that it has been proved demonstratively 
and beyond doubt, to be based upon a loose and mistaken notion 
of the word ‘ Right.’ Tlierein lies the whole pitli and substance 
of this theory of the Philosophy of Law. The utterance of 
the word appears to call up, in the German mind, visions of 
Freedom and the Rights of citizens, and Patriotism and Order 
and the Harmony of the Universe. Hence it is that they are 
able to argue upwards frotia the narrow conception of a ‘right,’ 
as vested in the ‘ Person of Inherence,’ and exercised against 
the ‘ Person of Incidence,’ to a wider and more general notion 
of Law as having the Universe for its seat, and for its voice the 
harmony of the world. The Germans may gain much by 
the two-fold use of the word, but wlien its different acceptations 
are analysed, and the Science of Jurisprudence, as dealing with 
jural relations in the every day world, separates itself out 
from the Philosophy of Law as constituting the fringe of the 
science where it meets and .blends with the other departments 
of human knowledge, the practical, if somewhat unim- 
inaginativc English mind prefers to hold on by Austin’s Analysis 
of Rights and Sovereignty now indelibly written in the pages of 
English Jurisprudence. 

Mr. Hastie in his search for a more scientific legal education 
and a reformation of the Philosophy and Science of Law, 
quarrels with the theory of Utility first of all, and then with 
the theory of Sovereignty. The first as being controversial of 
the ‘great modern principle of political equality,’ and the second 
as ‘ making all Law the creation of arbitrary will.’ It is 
sufficient to remark as regards the first, that the principle of 
Political Equality is by no means modern, but is founded upon 
a theory, the baselessness of which appears to us to be demon- 
strated every day ; a theory which proceeds upon mistaken 
assumptions as to the capacity and character of individual 
men — the theory that each man on being born into the world 
acquires equal ineffaceable rights ; and which, were it accepted 
in its fullest sense, would render Government of all kinds im- 
possible. As regards the second, it is tolerably obvious that all 
Government must depend upon the will of some one, whether 
it be Hobbe’s King, or Austin’s Sovereign, or the sovereign 
People as represented by a free and enlightened House of 
Commons) and whenever a command of the Ruling Power 
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is issued (and it frequently may be a most arbitrary one 
the whole power of the State must be available to enforce it. 
For the conclusions of Bentham and Austin, Mr, Hastie would 
Substitute the idea of a * principle of Right implanted in the con- 
sefousness of the people.* By doing this he arrives in some way, 
not very easy to follow, at the notion of a ‘ living Science of Law.* 

We can well understand how the German idea of Legal 
Philosophy arises, since the word ‘ Right * is for them instinct 
with all kinds of associations unknown to us. But if we may 
venture to say so, most of the progress made in the Science 
of Jurisprudence of late has been owing to English workers. 
It is iclle to say that the theory of Utility and the theory of 
Sovereignty have been proved to have lost their original 
meaning, and must therefore be discarded. Ever since they 
were promulgated, these theorie.s iiave been discussed and 
weighed, and a pile of sound juristic criticism has been built 
upon them If Mr. Hastie would take the trouble to com- 
pare some of Piofessor Pollock's and Professor Holland's 
writings with the aphorisms of Puchta, Friedlander, and Falck, 
he would see th it for sound work in the legitimate Science of 
Jurisprudence, England can get no assistance from Germany. 
We hope that Mr. Hastie will continue to carry on the work 
of translation which he propo.ses to liiinsclf, and of which 
the present work is an instalment. It is only right that the 
standard classical writings of the better known jurists of the 
Continent should be readable in an Engli.sh form. They will 
be of interest to the professor and the .scholar, but they will 
not assist much in clearing away the already numerous 
difficulties which lie in the path of the student of law ; and he 
must clear a way for himself, through what has been called 
* the tangled growth of precedent,’ before he can attain to 
any clear ideas of his own on any subject. 

If the problem of Legal Education in England presents less 
difficulties every year, we cannot afford to disregard the fact 
that in India the same problem daily grows more intract- 
able and discouraging. Many of the races of this country may 
be said, in a sense, to have a genius for law. Their natural 
intelligence is great, and to a quick and ingenious facility f r 
perceiving minute differences, they add a vast and retentive 
memory which is the envy of non-Asiatics. Hence there fe 
arising in our Courts of Justice an enormous class of practi- 
tioners versed in the letter of the law, but knowing nothing of 
its spirit ; possessed of powers of vague and discursive argument, 
but unable^ through absence of plain common sense, to appre- 
ciate and adhere to a sound logical conclusion ; without a high 
pi*ofessional standard without any real grasp of the principles 
upon which tlie edifice pf law is , built,; looking only to tlie 
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expediency of the moment, and how they may propitiate or 
mislead the Gamaliels before whom they practise. 

This state of things may be due to two causes. In the first 
place there is the extreme ignorance and simplicity ofjthe 
rural masses, and the difficulty of arriving at the truth except 
by inverse processes of reasoning, and by paying minute 
attention to circumstances, in themselves of small importance, 
but which rfnay afford a clue in the devious maze of truth and 
falsehood. To separate the one from the other requires nothing 
short of a trained mind and long experience, and where the 
Judge happens, in both these respects, to be itiferior to the 
advocate who appears before him, it is not surprising that the 
latter should sometimes avail himself of the obscurity which 
surrounds the simplest facts of the case, and should lend him- 
self to the fabrication of a methodically and skilfully pre- 
pared scheme of defence or attack, where it is ' impossible to 
separate the truth and the falsehood without a long and patient 
enquiry and the exercise of the highest judicial faculties. In 
the second place, leaving mere questions of fact aside, where 
the Judge has at best a layman^s knowledge of law, acquired 
by the reading of books and not by observation of the law 
courts, or practical business experience, it is only natural that 
he should be thwarted and obstructed at every turn by the 
wiles of advocacy, and that even the half-trained mofussil 
practitioner should feel himself in the possession of a power 
to defeat, delay, or misdirect justice to an extent scarcely 
dreamed of in other countries. All these causes tend to 
depress the level of professional honour and forensic ability, 
and were legal education more profound or thorough than it is, 
the result could only be, so long as the Judical Service dis- 
regards and expunges from its training a course of regular pro- 
fessional instruction, to render more pronounced the difference 
between the Rich man’s Law, and the Poor man’s Law, and 
to place in the liands of the former a more formidable engine 
than he now possesses for crushing his enemies, and for divert- 
ing the administration of Justice to his private ends. 

In this state of things neither amateur law lectures nor a 
contemplation of the harmony of the universe, will help us. 
What is required is plain teaching and trained judges, and as a 
logical consequence, the minor forensic artifices will disappear, 
and the law in India will cease to be aiv instrument of oppres- 
sion. 



A RUSSIAN LEGEND. 

. " The Pestilence That Walketh in Darkness." 

Ilf a vast and gloomy forest sat a traveller down to rest) 

’Twas a mellow summer evening, golden sunshine filled the west ; 

Far away in town and hamlet men and women watched the sig^ht, 

And troops of laughing children hurried to be home before the night. 

But around that lonely traveller all the world a silence kept, t 
While the deepening shades of evening slowly through the forest crept ; 
As he watched them gather round him, he was suddenly aware 
Of a gaunt and shadowy figure, for it stood beside him there. 

Then he would have fled in terror from the weird, unearthly sight, 

But it’s power was laid upon him and a spell forbade his flight : 

With pale, irembling lips he questioned ‘ what may be thy sovereign will ’ ? 
And a hollow voice gave answer * all thy race I smite with ill. 

* On thy shoulders thou shall bear me far Imd wide upon the earth, 

^ Where 1 come'^all joy is darkened, bitter anguish has its birth.’ 

Then he felt it tower above him, yet no weight his shoulders bear, 

In his limbs came tireless vigour, in his heart a black def^pair. 

So by haunts of men tjjey wandered, over many a pleasant plain, 

And a plague smote down the dwellers while they called on God in vain ! 
Here a joyous fair procession journeys with a youthful bride, 

Her sweet face is flushed with feeling, for her lover walks beside. 

In a moment o’er her flushes hath a hue of pallor spread, 

W’ildiy do his arms enfold her, in his arms she lieth — dead ! 

So by haunts of men they wandered, over many a hill and dale, 

Died all laughter from their presence, and there grew a bitter wail. 

Rosy was the mother’s darling when the evening’s sun was wnun, 

At night she strains it to her bosom, sobbing o'er its lifeless fonn. 

Came they to a narrow river, nigh upon whose other side, 

Might be seen a tiny village, but the traveller shunned the tide ; 

Then the spirit bade him enter, and his limbs perforce obeyed, 

Till they reached the midmost current where his course once more was 

stayed. 

For it was his native village, in the village lived his wife, 

Three fair children she had borne him, and he loved her as his life. 

So upon the evil spirit at the thought his grasp grew tight, 

Tnen he plunged beneath the waves, and was for ever lost to sight. 

*£re the waves had ceased to eddy, rose the spirit from the place, 
Flowing water might not quench it, but an anger filled it’s face— 

* Mighty monarchs 1 have smitten, vain their regal pomps were found, 
■And the armies they commanded, and the courtiers standing round. 

■ Wise and leamOd learn to tremble, — can their skill their lives defend, 
*TiIl their toil of many years ripens to a perfect end ? , 

‘Well I deemed that at my power earth would soon unpeopled be, 

But they die to save each other 1 this great courage troubles me. 

Thus the spirit, sadly speaking, faded into thinnest air, 

And the sun came out rejoicing, there was gladness everywhere 1 

A. Ewbank 



THE QUARTER. 

T he quarter just closed was marked by one event of historic 
moment and universal interest. William Ludwig, 
Emperor of Germany and King of Prussia, died on the pth 
of February 1888. The King was in his ninety-second year, 
and thus the German Prince who was old enough to remember 
the crowning humiliation of Jena, survived eighteen years 
the crowning mercy of Sedan. It is commonly believed, or at 
least commonly asserted, that the death of the Emperor William 
will bring about a great *and sudden change in the interna- 
tional character of European politics in our time : but in the 
correctness of this prediction I can, by no means, believe. The 
event will produce at present no change whatever ; if a change 
does occur, it will be due to causes which were at work before 
the Emperor died, and which that event will neither accelerate 
or retard — but the change to be looked for is an internal 
change in Germany herself, and that change will come about 
slowly and gradually and not suddenly. Before the Prusso- 
Austrian war in 1867, socialism Germany was becoming a 
tremendous power. Bismarck grappled with it and overthrew 
it, but what was the weapon which he wielded with irresistable 
strength, and which for the time being laid German socialism , 
in the dust? That weapon was the prestige and tradition of 
a monarchy identified in the eyes of the people with a glorious 
popular cause and with a succession of splendid national 
triumphs. That tradition and that prestige will remain to the 
Prussian monarchy a potent ally, in the inevitable struggle with 
socialism which is looming in the future " of German history, 
but one by one the personal links binding Prussia to that 
glorious period are being removed, and the time will come 
when that tradition itself will be a dim remembered story of 
the old time entombed.” In the meantime Sedan and Gravelotte 
liave been to the Prussian monarchy what Marengo and 
AustJ^ilitz would have been to the Napoleonic tradition, if the 
First Empire had never known a Leipsic or a Waterloo. 

For the rest, things political have remained almost in statu qw* 
Russia, notvyithstanding the pacific assurances of the Czar, coh- 
tinues to gird up her loins for battle: Austria and Gcrmahy, 
notwithstanding the disclaimers of Count Kalnoky and piihce 
Bismarck, continue to gird up their loins for the coming struggle ; 
Jitaly has taken up a position beside Austria and Germany; France 
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is very quiet but very watchful and prepared, and Englandi — well 
England is following what has become her traditional policy now, 
and doing nothing. A rumour which probably originated in. 
Vienna, that nursery of political information and canards, gained 
very general credence in political circles during the quarter under 
review. It was to the effect that England, under certain con- 
ditions and within certain limitations, had joined the alliance 
of the central Powers. It is very probable, indeed^ that there 
is something in this rumour — that some unoerstanding has been 
arrived at with Prince Bismarck as regards the part England 
would take in case of Russian aggression on Austria and 
Germany. For the motif of that aggression will have a very 
direct interest for England. If Russia goes to war with 
Austria, the Austrian position and pretensions in the South- 
east of Europe will form the casus and it was mainly 

owing to the profoundly skilful and far-seeing diplomacy of 
Bismarck at the time of the Berlin Treaty, that Austria was 
allowed, — or indeed as far as Germany was concerned — advised 
and recommended to occupy a position certain to bring her 
interests into conflict with those of Russia in connection with 
the necessary inevitable development of Russia’s policy as 
Russia advances southwards towards Constantinople. On this 
advance it is necessary for England to keep a watchful eye. 
The uncertain element in the situation — the unknown factor — is 
the possible future policy of Bismarck himself. Germany, it is 
true, has contracted an alliance with Austria but Germany lias 
also contracted an alliance with Russia. The alliance is a 
triple one, and one proviso of that alliance — or rather of the 
treaty embodying that alliance — is worth the most attentive 
study. Germany is certainly bound to aid Austria if, in vio- 
lation of the treaty, Russia attacks Austria, but Russia can very 
easily keep the letter of the treaty and entirely violate the spirit 
thereof. The Panjdeh incident was on a small scale an illustra- 
tion in point The Afghans were the first to cross the river 
Kuskh, and the first shot is said to have been Bred from the 
Afghan side. So far the Afghans were the aggressors, but the 
Russians had taken up a position which left the Afghans at the 
mercy of the Russians, unless the Russian movements were 
were met and neutralized by corresponding movements on the 
patt of the Afghans, Austria may either be compelled to 
attack, or compelled to insist that Russia shall withdraw large 
masses of troops from threatening positions on the Qalician 
frontier, and then the sin of aggression will be charged on 
Austria, and from a technical point of view, the coi^itions 
under which Germany was to afford aid to Austria, will not 
hayc arisen. Will Bismarck take advantage of this technicality 
to desert Austria at the last moment ? It is quite possible that 
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he may— all things arc possible with a statesman so adroit, 
far-seeing and unscrupulous — and the Austrians themselves, 
judging from the more recent utterances of the Austrian press| 
are not without the most serious misgivings and apprehensions 
as regards the future of the Aiistro-German alliance. Priflce 
Bismarck himself has repeatedly declared that Germany has 
only a very remote and indirect interest in the Bulgarian 
question. Now Russia has a direct and immediate interest 
in the Bulgarian question, and so, thanks to the Berlin Treaty, 
has Austria. Now if the casus belli as between Russia and 

Austria is directly connected with the Bulgarian question and 

if in connexion with the development of her designs on 
Bulgaria, Russia compels Austria to go to war — will Germany, 
as represented by Prince Bismarck, go to war with Russia ? 
I feel certain that she w^l do nothing of the kind, and I 
feel equally certain that she would be a great fool if she did. 
But Germany abstaining from the war herself, and keeping her 
vigilant eye on France, might offer England to Austria as her 
“ natural ally/' and perliaps it may come to pass that the 
next European war will be fought out between Russia on the 
one side and Austria and England on the other, Germany 
remaining neutral And possibly Italy might join England 
and Austria. And this is very nearly what happened just 
after the treaty of San Stepliano, At all events, in my opi- 
nion, it is far too readily assumed that Germany must take 
a part in the next European war, and I feel confident that 
Prince Bismarck's diplbmacy is directed to two ends : first, 
maintaining peace, and secondly bringing about a state of things 
which will liave the effect of localizing any war that takes 
place in connexion with the Eastern question. The same 
general prediciion has preceded every European war that has 
taken place since 1867, to be always falsified by the event. It 
was predicted that a war between Russia and Austria would in- 
evitably “ set Europe, in a blaze and so forth. The war took 
place and Austria was crushed at Sadowa — and Europe did not 
take fire, even France remained fire proof through that highly 
combustible period. Then came the war between France and 
Prussia in 1870, Oh ! now the match had been thrown into tlie 
European powder barrel at last, and a general explosion must 
ensue. But the general explosion did not ensue. Then came the 
war between Russsia and Turkey, and sagacious observers saw 
in all the conditions and circumstances of that war, the Armaged- 
don so often foretold — so often delayed, but now on the very eve 
of accomplishment at last. But the general scrimmage, so con- 
fidently anticipated, was not to be as yet, Russia and Turkey 
fought the deadly struggle out to the bitter end, the ■* nations 
did but murmur/', they took no part io tlie dead}/ and 
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protracted strife. And now the same, thing is being said again 
— it has become the easy prophetic jargon of tlie period — and 
lik;e all jargon, it has a wonderful fascination for a certain 
class of political thinkers in our time. But the indications do 
not, in my opinion, point that way — they point, on the contra- 
ry, in the very opposite direction. The strong moral feeling 
against unnecessary bloodslied, which is growing up and 
gathering strength in every part of the civilized y^orld, has 
already been productive of some very substantial results, and 
as that feeling gains ground, general wars will become less 
and less common among the nations of the earth. This is 
one reason. The other is more technical, but not less weighty 
and sigificant, as an argument against the probability of the 
next European war being a general war. Germany has a 
very obvious interest in being permitted to look on at a struggle 
between Austria and Russia if that struggle diverts Russia 
from Germany. And so, taking one consideration with another, 
I believe that the next European war will not be a general 
war, and that the relative positions of Austria and Russia in 
the South-east of Europe, will have to be settled before the 
curtain can rise on a general European war — if it ever rises on 
that awful spectacle again. 

Lord Dufferin has resigned. Why did Lord Dufiferin re- 
sign ? The reason, like the names in large letters on one of 
Lord Salisbury's “ big maps,’* was perhaps too obvious to be 
readily detected. Lord Dufferin has resigned because, in collo- 
quial phrase, he has had enough of it, or rather because he will 
have had enough of it by the time he has comideted his 
fourth year as Viceroy and Governor-Gencrai of India, A 
man in Lord Dufferin’s position has certain vvelb defined duties 
to the State, but he also has duties not less clear and not less 
imperative towards his family and himself. Lord Dufferin has 
been compelled to realize what the humblest official in Govern- 
ment service is made to realize as well as the Viceroy, that the 
amount of routine work connected with Indian administration 
has more than doubled in the last ten years, while there has 
been no corresponding increase in the number of the officers res- 
ponsible for it. Lord Duflerin was not, when he came to India, 
a young man. He is not a particularly robust man, and the 
climate— even the climate of Simla — did not suit him particularly 
well, and more than once in the last four years it proved very 
trying to Lady Dufferin. Under these circumstances Lord 
Dufferin had a perfect right to resign a year before his time 
if Ue considered it necessary or desirable to do so. And 
then, as regards his administration. Has it been a success ? He 
is the worst of Viceroys — he is the best of Viceroys, according 
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as we View him through the medium of the Indian Mirror or 
the Pioneer, There is only one thing of any importance 
which Lord Dufferin did — namely, the conquest and annexation 
of Uupper Burmah, and that was forced on him by a long 
chain of circumstances and events antecedent to his accession — 
the consequences of which he had to accept and make the 
best of. And he did make the best of them ; the one important 
thing he was called on to do — he did well; and when he did 
nothing, he acted for the best also, and took tlie wisest course^ 
because the curse of India has been a succession of feeble 
rulers, bent on doing something. Lord Lytton came by his some- 
thing in the Afghan war, and Lord Ripon came by a very 
big something for his share in the Ilbert Bill. Instead of 
dealing himself or attempting to deal with the big questions 
which came to a head in his tfrne, Lord Dufferin handed them 
over to Commissions. We have had the Finance Commission ; 
the Public Service Commission ; and while the Commissions 
were taking evidence, Lord Dufferin had his hands free to 
work at the special task for which he was sent to India — the 
scheme for the defence of our North-Western frontier. Under 
his energetic auspices that scheme was pushed forward and 
elaborated by Sir Frederick Roberts — until we can now say to ' 
Russia with some degree of confidence, Come on and as 
there is little more in this direction to be done — or at least, as 
tliere is little more in the way of d‘^sign to be initiated now — 
Lord Dufferin considers that he has discharged his task, and 
may fairly and honorably ask to be relieved. And this, also, 
is the emphatic opinion of every impartial and intelligent man* 
in the community, European or Native. Lord Dufferin's ad- 
ministration has been condemned by several native critics, and 
among these censors are to be found critics who arc very intelli- 
gent men and critics who arc very impartial men ; but then the 
impartial men are not intelligent, and the intelligent men are 
not impartial. 


Among the more notable events of the quarter was the' 
sacerdotal Jubilee of Leo XIIL The event, in itself, was not 
very remarkable, except, as an ecclesiastical display, more varied 
and cosmopolitan than any other existing church could afford, 
but the attitude of the Great Powers of Europe towards this 
celebration was a very significant and remarkable phenomenon,, 
indeed. Fifty years ago England was at daggers drawn with 
Papacy. More recently Germany was also at daggers drawn 
with the Papacy— but England and Germany, as represented* 
by the congratulations and presents of their sovereigns, were 
perhaps the most prominent well-wishers of Leo XIII on tlift" 
©ccasion of his Jubilee in 1888. 

• VOL, LXXXVI,] 
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THE QUARTER. 


The French War Office scandals terminated during the quarter 
under review in the conviction of Mr. Wilson, and to his being 
'Sentenced to a term of one year’s imprisonment. This will 
be a terrible blow to the ex-President, for M. Gfevy, in addition 
to being a man of the greatest probity himself, was tenderly 
attached to his son-in-law. 

The condition of the Crown Prince of Prussia, now Emperor 
of Germany, underwent a sad, and it is to be feared, a hopeless 
change during the quarter under review. The operation of 
tracheotomy had to be performed, and although the strength 
of the patient has kept up. in a wonderful manner, it is to 
be feared that the end cannot be long delaj^d now. These 
protracted sufferings, borne with heroic fortitude, have added 
poignancy to the sympathy to •which is felt for the Royal 
Family of Prussia and for our own beloved Queen in their great 
affliction. 

Sir Henry Sumner Maine, the great jurist and philosopher, 
died during the quarter under review. What Darwin was to 
natural science, Sir Henry Maine was, in some important degree, 
to legal science — a discoverer and expounder of great principles 
governing the progress of human society during the reign 
of law. 

On the isth of March, the British force under Colonel 
Graham crossed the frontier into Sikhim, and after marching 
for six days over the most difficult mountain paths, and through 
some of the most sublime scenery in the world, came to the 
first Tibetian stockade at a place called Jeluksto. The 
Tibetians made some sort of stand at this place, but after a 
short fight they were driven from the position in utter rout, 
losing some eight killed and several wounded. Colonel Graham 
then advanced to a place named Garnci, which is within two 
miles of the Lingtu fort, and as we go to press, (23rd March,; 
news of the attack and capture of the fort is hourly expected, 

A meeting was held at the Town Hall, Calcutta, on the 
afternoon of Thursday, March the 22nd, to vote an address to 
Lord Dufferm on his approaching retirement. The meeting 
was, in every respect, a splendid success. The Maharajali of 
Durbungah presided, and the hall was filled to overflowing 
with a most enthusiastic audience representing all classes of 
the community, European and Native. The fact is unquestion- 
able that Lord Duiferin has been a most popular and respected 
Viceroy, among all those whose opinions or feelings on such a 
question are in the least degree, worth taking into consideration 
or account. 

G. A Stack. 

March 1 8S8. 
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Public Instruction^ Bengal, 


P RiNciPitL Statistics — 

The following table compares for two vears the figures of al* 
General Summery schooU that submit returns to the Department 


% 

Class of Institutions. 

00 

OQ 

5-86. 

1886-87. 

Average 
number of 

• 

SchooU. 

Pupils 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

pupils, 

1886-87. 

Public Tnsiitutions, 






CJniveisity Colleges 

26 

2.998 

27 

3 , 2 ’ 5 

119 

f High English 



1 schools ... 

264 

57623 

280 


223 

Secondary Middle ditto 

732 

52,003 

736 


71 

1 Do. verna 





cular 

1,141 

63.944 

1,157 

64,478 

55 

i Upper pri- 




Primary ... < mary 

3.087 

113,526 

3,149 

II5.I50 

36 

( Lower ditto 

47,623 

986, 1 60 

45,338 

965,239 

21 

.Special 

90 

5,733 

192 

6,774 

46,428 

35 

Female 

2.336 

46,293 

2,242 

20 

Total Public Institutions 

55,299 

1,328,280 

53,121 

7,316,594 


Private Institutions, 

Advanced ; teaching — 






Arabic or Persian 

1,302 

1 8,766 

1,723 

20,750 

12 

Sanskrit 

577 

5,446 

935 

9,372 

10 

Elementary ; teaching a 




vernacular only or mainly 

234 

3,689 

575 

5,492 

9 

Other schools not conform- 
ing to departmental stan- 


9,894 

1 

dards 

121 

1.848 

988 

10 

Total Private Institutions 

2,234 

29-749 

4,221 

45,508 


Grand Total ... 

57,533 

1.358,039 

57,342 




The result is so far satisfactory, that there has been an increase, though 
to a very limited extent only, in the total number of students^ and that it 
has been considerable under every bead of superior education. The gaip 
in these departments has been partly, though hot entirely, neutralised % 
the falling in primary instruciion. 
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Revenue Administration^ Punjab. 

P rincipal Statistics— 

The collections of land revenoe and tribute for the year ttnder re- 
porf and the previous year, are given in the following table under the prin- 
cipal heads of account : — 




1885 86. 

1886-87. 

^ Difference. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Fixed land revenue 

• •• ••• 

1 196,43.843 

1,98,01,351 

+ 1,57,508 

Fluctuating and 
land revenue 

miscellaneous 

••• 

% 

19.77,187 

17,76,501 

— 2,00,686 

Tribute ... 

••• 

2,7^.068 

3,79,068 



Total 

e, 19100,098 

2,18,56,920 

— 43,178 


The net increase on the Provincial fixed land revenue demand was 
Rs. 3,18,714, and was chiefly due to the incorporation of the new assess- 
ments in the Jullundhur and Rawalpindi Districts with the fixed land 
revenue roll. 


Lunatic Asylums^ Madras Presidency. 

P rincipal Statistics: — 

General Results. — On the 31st December 1885 the asylum popula- 
tion was 600, and during the year under review there were 168 admissions,, 
making a total of 768 treated. Of these, 1 18 were cured, 15 improved 
under treatment, 33 died, 7 were transferred to England, 4 escaped, i was 
discharged otherwise, and 590 remained under treatment on the 3i5t 
December. 

The following table gives the rates of recoveries and deaths : — 


Results. 

Percentage 

To daily strength. 

To admissions. 

Cured ... ... 

20*05 

73-29 

Died ... 

560 

20*49 


The admissions, 168 for the year show a falling off of 11 when 

compared with the nine months ending 31st December 1885. 


Inland Trade of Calcutta. 

G eneral Statistics :-r- 

The following statement shows the registered trade 
with the interior candied by internal routes^ as compared 
preceding two years : 


of Calcutta 
with that ol the 














Specification of Routes. 



8,89,01,826 6284,85,189 2,42,89,007 
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2. It will be seen that the total quantity of the import and export trade 

has increased by 7*32 per cent, on the figures for 1885-86, and by 12*03 per 
cent, in comptirison with those for 1884-85. There has been an advance 
both in imports and exports, the former havinfr risen by 8*42 per cent., 
hnd the latter by 3*34 per cefit., on the trade of 1885-S6. The supply 
cokveyed by country boats during 1886 87 was 34*73 per cent, of the total 
trade, against 36*88 per cent, in the previous year, and that attracted to 
the railways was 53*15 per cent, against 50 07 per cent., of which the share 
of the East Indian Railway was 42*13 per cent, against 39*09 per cent., 
and of the Eastern Bengal State Railway 11*02 per cent, against 7-56 per 
cent, while the proportion of the road traffic to the total trade amounted 
to 6*39 against 7*64 per cent., and that of the traffic carried by 

river steamers to 5*73 per cent., against 5*41 per cent, in the previous 
year. 

3. The total vatue of the trade of Calcutta, however, has fallen in spite 
of the increased quantities of goods carried. This is due to the fall in prices 
of nearly all important agricultural staples of this leport. 


Forests in Bengal, 

J)RiNciPAL Statistics :— 

1.— -Area of Resrved Forests. 

7. These arc shewn below, with the changes that have occurred during 
the year : — 


Ditision. 


Area on xM 
April 1S86. 

Added during 
x8ia6-S7. 

Excluded du- 
ring 18^6-87. 

Area on *ust 
March 1887. 

Darjeeli g sub-division 

Darjeelinj^ 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

division 

.. .. 

6 f »533 

• ••• 


6«, ^33 

Teesta ditto 

dillo 

160,1-5 


53 

160, 133 

Kurseong diuo 

ditto 

55 i.'^ 4 o 

a*. 

a 


Julpigori division 

Kuxa ditto 

Palamow sub-division, 

Chota, Nag. 

169,463 

•••• 

...... 

H8.343 

169,462 

pore division 

' 130,389 

6,4c)0 

6,403 

vtj 767 

Haz ribafih ditto 

ditto 

a 0 . 7 <j 7 

.... 

Sinsbh om ditto 

ditto ... 



3 

344.598 

1,011.^33 

886,740 

X 79 >aoo 

59 . 6«5 

Sunderbuns division 

... 

1,011,833 

a... 


ChittaiEone ditto 

.. .. 

8 '‘ 6,740 

.... 


Aneul sub-division, Orissa division ... 

i79,3to 

...... 


Khorda ditto 

ditto 

50 , 53 * 

9. '57 



Total 

3, 183.133 

> 5.559 

6 » 4 S 7 

3 »( 9 >» 3 a 9 


University Education^ 

G eneral Results 

The growing demand for a University education, which was 
noticed in the review of last report, is again illustrated by a considerable 
increase in the number of students attending the Arts Course at the colleges 
and collegiate classes of high schools, which in 1885 was 383, and has 
risen from 438 in 1886 to 489 in the past year, as well as by a substantial 
increase in the proportion of self-suppoiiing students. The following 
figures show a corresponding improvement both in the numbers who 
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presented themselves for examination at each stage of tlie course and in 
the percentage of successful candidates: — 



Candidates. 

Passes. 

Percentage of 
passes to candv 
dates. 

•> 

i8t6. 

18S7. 

1886. 

1887 

1886. 

1887. 

M A ... 

8 

14 

2 

6 

25 

43 

B A. ... 

84 

! 88 

51 

66 

60 

75 

F A. ... 

1^6 

158 

86 

96 

59 

61 

Entrance 

719 

741 

238 

477 

33 

64 


In the Sanskrit examinations 06 the Benares College there was a slight 
falling off in the luiinber of candidates, explained by the severe epidemic of 
cholera which visited the city at the time when the examinations were held ; 
but there was an increase in the percentage of passes, and the continued 
popularity of the college is shown by the large number of students on its 
rolls. The success of the Agra College at the University Examination, and 
the great increaiie during the year of the number of students which attended 
it are equally creditable to the Principal and to the Committee of manage- 
ment. 


Customs^ Bengal. 



ENERAL Results— 

The following tabic exhibits the gross and net Customs duty, 
inclusive of the duty on imported salt, collected 
CustmsDuty. Bengal Presidency during the past five 


y^ears 



1882-83. 

1883-84. 

1884 85. 

1885-86. 

1886-87. 

Import duty (ex 
eluding duty on 
salt) 

Ditto on salt 
Export duty 

Rs. 

^ 4,87,01 8 
1,74.72,613 
21,28492 

1 

Rs. 

15.13,590 

1,73,! 3.587 
19,92,100 

Rs. 

*3,25,339 

1,91,86,1 14 
16,24,288 

Rs. 

13.99,392 

1,80,35,154 

18,10,621 

Rs. 

1505,764 

1,94,85,102 

15,80,340 

Total gross duty 

2,10,88,123 

2,08,19,277 

2,21,35,741 

2,12,45,167 


Refunds and draw- 
backs— 

Imports 

Exports 

3.20,636 

1,16,841 

2,to,99i 

1,20,921 

2,43,338 

84,539 

2,29,064 

62,202 


Total 

4»37i477 

3,31.9*2 

3,27,877 

2,91,266 

2,89,355 

Total net duty 

2,06,50,646 

2,04,87,365 

2,18,07,864 

2 , 09 ,S 3 . 9 <» 

2,22,81,851 
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It is satisfactory to observe that the total receipts during the year tindet 
review show a marked improvement, the figures being larger than those 
of any of the preceding four years. Compared with the net receipts of 
tlie year 1885 86, the figures for the year under report show an increase of 
Rs. 13,37.950, or 6*3 per cent^ owing principally to larger clearances of salt 
during the year. In the revenue from import duty on general merchandize, 
there was also an improvement to the extent of Rs. 1,06,372, or 7*6 per 
cent., but the duty on exports diminished by more than 2% lakhs, or 127 
per cent. 

The increase in the import duty, excluding duty on saJt, is due prin- 
cipally to heavy clearances of spirituous iicjuors immediately before the 
passing of Act II of 1887, which came into force from the i4ih January 
1887, and which prescribes the levy of a duty of Rs. 5 per gallon London- 
pi-oof to be increased or reduced according to the strength. In the export 
duty the filling off is the result of smaller shipments of rice from all the 
ports in the Presidency. 


Excise y 

PRINCIPAL Statistics— 


Excise revenue. 


The totnl excise revenue and charges of the 
whole of Bengal arc shown below — 


Period. 

! 

1 Revenue. 

1 

Charges. 

Percentage 
of charges 

Average of 18S1 to 1 88 5 86 

Rs. 

98,83,861 

' Rs. 1 Rs. 

2,80,151* 96,03,710 

2-8 

1885-86 

95-8',575: 

1 3,16.370^ 92.65,203 

3-2 » 

1886-87 ... 1 

j 1,01,33,130 

1 .V>7,i73; 97,55,957 

3-6 

Difference of the past t>vo 
years 

+ 5 4L557 

i 

+50,8031 +4 90,754 

1 

+*4 


The figures given above have been compiled from returns furnished by 

the District Officers. 
The figures representing 
the revenue have been 
compared with the 
figures furnished by the 
Account.! nt-G e n e r a 1. 
with the results shown 
in the margin. The 
difference observable is 
in course of adjustment, 
The annual statement of 

expenditure has not been furnished yet by the Accountant-General, Beng.il. 
The revenue of the year under review shows an increase of Rs 2,39,269, 
. or 2'4 per cent, over the average of the preceding 

Ks. s, 4I,S57, or 3-5 pw cent, 
over the receipts for 1885-86 The receipts are better than the final esti- 
mates by Rs. 3 23,130, and the disbursements less by Rs. 24,827. The 
subjoined statement shows the total collections of the years under com- 
pnrison^der the different heads of exciseable articles with the fluctuations 
which Wcurred 



As Tcturnctll AsreUirnci 



by district 
officers. 

by Accouit- 
ant- Genera I. 

. . . 

Difference. 


Rs. 

Ks. 

Rs, 

Revenue for TSR6-B7 ... 

*iOT,/ 3 ,i 30 

1,01,74,^42 


i harges for i8J6-t7 — 

3.67.-73 





SidUment showing the Total Revenue of Bengal from cxciseahle articles during the undermentioned yeats\ 
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Income Tax, Bengal. 


Drincipal Statistics 


r 


Sumnuy 

resultSf 


aud financial 


The total number of persons finally assessed during the year, 
in Bengal, was 105,611, of whom 104,519 paid 
the tax up to the 30th June 1887. The total 
demand was Rs. 39,36,958, of which Rs. 38,60,658 
were collected (excluding advance payments for 1887-88 and excess col- 
lections refunded or liable to refund), leaving an outstanding balance 
of Rs. 76,300, the greater portion of which is believed tb be irreco- 
verable. The cost of establishment and contingent charges amounted 
to Rs. 2,49)7949 to which Rs. 34)425 on account of the salary and travelling 
allowance of the late Commissioner of Income Tax being added, the total 
is raised to Rs. 2,84,219, and the net revenue amounts to Rs. 35,76,439, as 
shown below : — 


Souses OP iKCOMB. 

1 

c 

(d 

£ 

V 

0 

0 

V 

'c 

U 

V 

u 

c 

c 4 

*3 

sa 

V 

1? 

ts 

A 

'o 

& 

•"I 

Net revenue. 

1 




Ks. 

1 

Rs. 

1 

j Rs. 

Part I.— Salaries pensions. «nnui- 


1 






tie.A, and gratuities 

19.604 


r 8 7*=, 636, 9.576 




,, II —Profits of comiwiiic-s 

* 5 ' 

3 94*615 

1 3.94.613 

! 




,, III. — Interest on secuiitic.s 


41.936 

i 

1 .... 




„ IV.— Other sources 

«5.S.S 

95,45.660, 

:« 5 ,o 3,503 

1 43,»57 





1,05,611 

58.70,421! 

3S,i7,fiSHl 

1 5 »» 7 i 3 




Penalties and c*sts .. 

.... 

< 6 , 537 j 

4a, 97 - 

1 23.567 

1 



ToU 

1,05,611 

39.36-9581 

!j!?,6o.65S 

! 76,300; 


7‘3 

35 7643? 


Mvaricc 

ray- 







ments for zte?- 









1.25,839 






Excess 

collec- 







tions refunded i 







f’r to 

bo tc- 







funded 

f 

48,944 








40,78441 






Report of the Administration of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands and tfie Penal Settlements of Port Blair and the 
Nicobars, for the year 1686-87. Calcutta : Printed by the 
Superintifendent of Government Printing, India. 1887. 

S AVE to the specialist, blue books, whether published by 
authority of the House of Commons, or of some provin- 
cial Government in India, are not, as a rule, interesting to read, 
especially when one has to read a lot of them. We rejoice to 
have come across an exception to the rule in the Administration 
Report of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, for the year 1886. 
87. An 0(^1 unique little imperitm in imperio it is that theif 
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Superintendent bears rule in, and yet in its orderings, very much 
of a reproduction in miniature of larger and more pretentious 
satrapies on the Indian mainland. The Superintendent of 
Police, the Officer in command of the troops, the senior Doctor 
may be held to represent the council, the cyclone that rages 
(.very now and again, dissentient public opinion, the aborigenes, 
the Russian invasion scare. The Andamans can boast of 
*• assessed taxes.” There is an army, represented by a detach- 
ment of th6 Scots Fusiliers and a wing of the 7th Madras 
Infantry ; a Navy rejoicing in three steam barges, 9 lighters, 
78 boats, and 32 canoes. The church is disestablished ; but 
there would seem to be some sort of priestly hierarchy existent, 
.since we are told that 82 convict marriages were solemnized in 
1886-87. Mention is also made of Courts of Law and Appeal, 
a Registration Department^ and a Land Revenue Department. 
By the way, the principal item of increase to land revenue during 
the year under review arose from the collection and sale of 
edible birds nests — a Government monopoly, which some people 
do not scruple to say compares favourably with the Indian 
Government’s opium traffic. There is a Postal Department, the 
work of which yearly expands, as is the habit with all properly 
inclined Postal Departments. There is a Medical Department ; 
in connection with it we are told that the number of patients 
in the leper ward of the island hospital fell from 46 to 40. One 
would like to hear somewhat about the treatment pursued. 

The Commissariat Department is a prominent feature of island 
economy at the Andamans. To it self-supporting convicts sold 
last year 1,090,475 lbs. of Indian corn, 276,631 lbs of paddy, 
and 3,299 lbs of rice, all which was ground into flour by ciepart- 
mental steam mills for the supply of the settlement. The 
department appears to be more successful with machinery than 
with live stock. It makes its pigs so fat that they die of heat 
apoplexy. The breed of cattle is deteriorating. Sheep-breed- 
ing was discontinued eighteen months ago, “ as the result was 
found to be a loss to the State.” The goat farm was a failure. 
Experiments with silo pits have proved more successful. In 
December 1886 one of these, at Aberdeen, was filled with 117 
maunds 71 lbs. Guinea grass, and 6 rnaunds of sugarcane tops. 
It was opened on the 29th May 1887, and cattle ate the contents 
freely. Another silo filled at the same time as this one, with 
Guinea grass only, was not such a success. No opinion is offered 
as to whether or not the sugarcane tops of the Aberdeen silo 
supplied the saving virtue the other one lacked. The Commis- 
sariat Department in undertaking these experiments, seems to 
have intruded somewhat on the province of the Bureau of 
Agriculture, which was however busy enough about other matters 
during the year. Its greatest achievmcnt was reclamation of 
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512 beegahs of mangrove swamp. It also cleared, partly for 
cultivation partly for grazing purposes, over 1,000 beeghas of 
jungle land, and it re-cleared of secondary growth, 10,370 
.beegahs deforested in a previous year. The outturn of Tea 
from the Government garden was not so large as had been 
anticipated. It goes without saying that the weather was “ the 
principal cause of this,” for red spider has not yet put in an 
appearance at the Andamans to plead excuses for a bad season. 
The cost of manufacturing the Tea is set down at sfnnas 5*1 
per pound, and it sold for annas 7^7% per pound. Cash profits, 
deducting estimated value of convict labour employed (an 
average of 122 a day) and other book charges, Rs. 2,632. 
Otaheiti potatoes and tapioca have been introduced, and thrive. 
The cacao plantation promises fairly well. Nutmegs feel the 
drought in the hot weather. 169 lbs. of fibre were manufactured 
from miisa tex tills. Cocoanut treJs have been successfully 
introduced. The Agricultural Department keeps three packs of 
dogs of miscellaneous breeds to kill wild pigs. The sale of the 
pigs covers the cost of the dogs keep ; every thing is self-sup- 
porting at the Andamans. 

The officers of the Andamans Forest Department have much 
to be thankful for. There are no breaches of forest law, because 
convicts and ticket-of-leave men alike are too much under 
surveillance to be able to commit any. There are no fore.st 
fires. The forest undergrowth is so dense, that cattle cannot 
pass through it ; and so there is no bother about grazing or 
fencing. On the subjects of natural reproduction, Mr. i^ J. 
Carter, Deputy Conservator of Forests, writes ; — 

All efforts to encournjje natural reproduction would naturally be directed 
towards padouk, the most valuable species in the forest. Little, expe- 
rience has as yet been gained, and what is known offers little encourage- 
ment. The padouk Uees in the forest are of large size and great age, so 
that not less tlian one-half are hollow and useless. There is no gradation 
of age classes so far as padouk is concerned. The existing trees are pro- 
bably 300 years old and, for the past three centuries, no natural reproduc- 
tions of padouk has taken place. Other species have taken possession of 
the blanks which have been caused by fallen trees. These species muse 
have been for the greater part shade enduring trees, previously existing in 
undergrowth, and to a less extent, seedlings of species with very rapid 
growth, which were able to get their crowns through the advance growth 
before it formed a canopy. Only in this way can the prevalence of such 
shade-avoidiug trees as Ilomba and Payanelia be accounted for. The 
shade enduring advance growth has in many cases been Dfoopyros and 
Murraya exotica. The system of selecting felling without special 
operations to encourage a desired species, must result in a forest consisting 
of trees capable of enduring dense shade interspersed with trees (not 
necessarily shade-enduring) of very rapid growth. To neither of these 
clases does padouk belong. It cannot endure a dense shade, or it would be 
found among the undergrowth in the forest. The shade given by it is not 
dense, for i^he young plantation of padouk, although its canopy is com- 
pleUy the ^und is covered with a growth of low grass. It . is true that 
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this grass is of a shade enduring kind, but it is entirely absent from the 
adjacent plantation in which teak is the principal species. Nor is padouk 
of rapid growth when very young. When five years old it is scarcely 
more than half the height of a teak tree of the same age, although it is 
very probable that at the age of ten years and afterwards, its growth would 
rival that of teak. The natural reproduction of padouk, therefore mtst 
entail a considerable expenditure in clearing the ground to enable the seed- 
lings to establish themselves, and in weeding out other species until the 
young padouk is out of danger, probably, until the age of ten years. 

Padouk is exported to Calcutta and London in the form of 
telegraph posts, and planks, and squares ; Mowa and Gangou 
wood does for sleepers ; Gurjan timber is converted into tea- 
boxes. Bamboos, canes, rattans, thatch, fireword, find a local 
market. The Forest Department realized a profit last year of 
Rs. 5,579-14-2. The crumpled rose leaf in the Andamans. 
Forest Officer’s lot is the n^rtality amongst his elephants. The 
climate does not agree with them, and they either die off, or get 
a disease in the feet which quite disables them from work. And 
as the outturn of timber is entirely dependent on the number of 
elephants available for dragging it through the dense forest 
undergrowth, a portable tramway is Mi. Carter’s suggestion 
for a way out of this difficulty. 

Every thing is arranged with such exquisite precision at the 
Andamans, that even the local Public Works Department docs 
not spend more money than it bargained for. Its budget 
allotment last year was Rs. 38,200, and when it had spent 
38,199, it pulled up short, leaving one rupee as a margin for 
possible errors of account : or, possibly* the unspent rupee was 
a bad one which the Treasury officials wanted to palm off on a 
too ‘cute ’ Engineer; In any case the result is most admirable,, 
and worthy of imitation in India. Saw mill.s are set down as 
the major works undertaken by this department ; the minor 
works include construction of a tea factory, and two bridges on 
masonry piers: A -lot of bunds were also made, and the Viper 
Jail was replastcred. Attached to the Public Works Department 
is a convict “Artificer Corps” of 577 persons— bricklayers,, 
carpenters, cobblers, engine drivers, painters, tinkers, tanners, tile 
makers, polishers — and professors of a dozen more industrial 
occupations. The workmanship in the district workshops is said 
to be improving every year. 

From technical education we turn to education proper, and 
find it written, that a trifling increase of expenditure upon junior 
Masters and Monitors has given a great impetus to local educa- 
tion. Convict masters are being gradually abolished. The per- 
centage of attendance at the schools has been high. 

With a view to a better and more intimate acquaintance witb 
the aborigines of the little Andaman, Mr. Poi tman spent some 
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time amongst them, and gives an interesting account of his 
different visits. Here is an extract from his Report : — 

** From what 1 can learn/ 1 am of opinion that, while the whole of the 
Little Andaman Island is peopled by one race calling themselves Onge*;, 
thrte people are sub-divided into tribes, who adhere more or less to their 
own country, and who appear to quarrel and 6ght among themselves. 
What little 1 have learnt of their language I have embodied in my work 
on the languages of the Andamanese, written at your request, but the 
amount is small. It differs almost totally from any language, with which 
we are acquainted, except that of the Jarawa tribes. 

“ The people appear healthy, their principal diseases being chest com- 
plaints, coughs and colds, fever and itch. There is no syphilis amongst 
them, and in physique they compare favourably with the inhabitants of the 
Great Andaman. 

Their manners and customs differ somewhat from those of our people, 
the principal differences I have noticed being the following : — 

The large circular huts built by them ; the raised charpoys on which 
they sleep ; their habit of cooking, drying and storing in baskets a small 
fish similar to a sprat ; the difference in the shape of their canoes at the 
bow and stern ; the difference in their ornaments, and the absence of bone 
necklaces and broad tasseled belts amongst them ; the women wear a tassel 
of a yellow fibre in the place of the leaf worn in the Great Andaman ; the 
difference in the shape of the bow, which is of the European pattern. 
The arrows used for fish frequently have four heads of different lengths 
fitted into one shaft. 

“ The people are by no means expert in the use of a canoe in the rough 
water, and are unable to harpoon turtle. They paint their hair only with 
red earth, and not their entire bodies, and they do not allow their hair to 
grow long ; the women do not keep their heads clean shaved. 

« Their staple food appears to be the seed of the mangrove, boiled, as 
that article of diet is always to be seen in their huts, supplemented, of 
coarse, by whatever else they can get. 

I may here mention that, after close and continued observation of their 
habits, I entirely disbelieve the legend that they were formerly in the habit 
of visiting the Car-Nicobar Island. How, indeed, having regard to the 
apparent difficulties of such a journey, the legend could have been serious- 
ly entertained by any person with common sense, I cannot imagine. 

It was very pleasant to see the numbers of healthy children of both 
sexes in the various villages ; the people seem to marry" later in life than 
do the Great Andamanese, but the same system of monogamy prevails. 

The music of their songs is different and more pleasing, and it is not 
accompanied by clapping of hands, or striking of a sounding board. 

“ Their dance is peculiar and unlike that of the other Andamanese, being 
apparently an imitation of the act of coition. 

** They have no religion of any kind, and I have learnt nothing of their 
traditions or superstitions from which they seem even freer than our people. 

“ In conclusion I may say that the people are by no means fierce, being, 
if anything, of a milder disposition than our people, and I became very 
much attached to them, which attachment is, I think, returned. They are 
easily silenced or frightened, and are in great dread of a gun. 

“ The Island at the north end appears to consist of mangrove swamp, 
and low belts of sandy soil on which the aborigines live. On the west and 
south-west coast the land rises into low hills of a coarse sandstone, running 
more or less north and south. The timber appears to be much the same 
as that of the South Andaman, and the rocks are chiefly lime and sand- 
stone, with i|pood deal of actual coral rock on the east and south coasts. 
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In one place, on the point south of Daogiile liny, I noticed an otxt«crop of 
igneous rock. There appeared to be no minerals. 

‘‘ The products of the sea appear to be the same as at the Great Anda- 
man, but that the Tubiporine family of coral, particularly Tubipora musica, 
occurs in profusion. Dugong and turtle abound in the sea, and I captured 
two of the former, one being a remarkably fine specimen, and many oi the 
latter. 

“ The Onges are very fond of turtle, which they are unable to get with 
the facility with which our Andamanese catch them, as they are ignorant 
of the use the harpoon, and turtle always formed a great part of my 
presents to them. 

“In rough weather landing is almost impossible on most of the coast, 
and in calm weather there are heavy ground swells and tide rips. The 
following are the best anchorages of small vessels Bumila Creek ; Eketi 
Bay, just inside the north end of Nacluige Point, Geejege, opposite Ingoie, 
aljoiit half a mile from shore ; Hut Bay ; Daogule Bay and Obate. Landing 
is difficult in most places, and 1 always used an Andamanese canoe. 


Report on the Administration of the Madras Presidency during 
the year 1886-87. Madras: Printed by R. Hill, at the 
Government Press. 1S87. 

T he Madras Administration Report for 1886-87 bids adieu 
to Sir M. E. Grant Duff s governorship, and takes notes 
of Lord Connemara’s first year of office. Sir Grant Duff 
tltinks mo.st important events of his provincial reign were 
the new decentralization scheme, settlement of boundary dis- 
})Utes between Cochin and Tiavancore, relief of the police 
from duties in direct connection with the Salt and Marine 
Departments, appointment of an Archi]eological Surveyor, publi- 
cation of the new Madras Manual of Administration, patronage 
of science, technical education, and female education, continua- 
tion of the Madras Haibour Works, publication of facts con- 
nected with the Madras Observatory, establishment of a Caste 
and Gosha Hospital, extension of tlic juri ;diction of village 
Munsiffs and reorganization of the Registration Department. 
We doubt much whether the late Governor of Madras did 
as much for technical education and female education as he 
.supposes he did. Work on the Madras Harbour Works had 
to be resumed, like the “frog who would a wooing go, whether 
his mother would let him or no/’ His other claims to distinc- 
tion are characteristically pettyfogging and vainglorious, on the 
part of an Imperial satrap. He will be remembered in 
Madras rather because of the numerous scandals that disgraced 
his administration. The man has adesperately parochial mind ; 
was cut out for a Poor Law Guardian, or Bumbledom of some 
^ort, and has altogether missed his vocation in life. 

The season of 1886-87 was on the whole favourable to agri- 
cultural operations. The average rainfall for the Presidency 
amounted to 46*97 inches, which is about a normal average* 
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There was an increase of 394,000 acres to the area under 
cultivation. Food grains were cheaper than in the two previous 
years. The fall in prices was common to all districts, and 
was due to the favourable character of the season, and not 
to afiy adventitious causes. The wages of skilled artisans — 
masons, carpenters, blacksmiths, &c. — varied from Rs. ii to 
Rs. 15 in fifteen districts, and from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 in six 
others. The total value of the sea-borne trade of the Presi- 
dency in the official year 1886-87, excluding treasure and 
transactions on account of Government, amounted to 23 crores 
and 2^ lakhs of rupees against 21 crores and 35 lakhs in the 
preceding year — 78 lakhs of increase under exports, and 89 
lakhs under imports. The total value of the external trade, 
the trade with foreign countries, with Indian ports not 
British, and with British ports in othci;. presidencies, amounted 
to over 20 crores and 44 lakhs : an advance of i crorc and 
92 lakhs as compared with 1885-86 ; exports increased by over 
91 lakhs, imports by over 101 lakhs. The increase was mainly 
in the trade with the United Kingdom. The more important 
exports of Indian articles — those of which the annual value 
exceeded 50 lakhs of rupees — were hides and skins, coffee, raw 
cotton, seeds, spices, indigo, grain pulse, and sugar. There 
was an increase of exports of all these staples except indigo, the 
largest increases being that of raw cotton, coffee and spices 
The largest import items were cotton piece-goods, twist, and 
yarn. The total value of the trade with foreign countries 
amounted to nearly 14 crores and 45 lakhs, or I 5'46in advance 
of 1885-S6. The total value of the coasting trade, chiefly 
with Bombay and Bengal, amounted to nearly 6 crores. 

No increase was made to the length of navigable canals 
open for traffic ; no extensions were made to the Madras and 
South Indian Railways. The following new lines are in course 
of construction : — The Bellary — Kistna State Railway from 
Guntakal junction to Bezvada ; the Cuddapah-Nellore State 
Railway from Tirupati to Nellore ; the Calicut extension of 
the Madras Railway ; the branch from Pdlghat station to 
Palghat town, and a line from Bezvada to the Nizam's frontier. 
The Bellary branch of the Madras Railway was sold on ist 
February 188/ to the Southern Mahratta Company for 
Rs. 30,cx),ooo. 

The License Tax was displaced on the rst April 1886 by 
the Income Tax Act, which realized Rs. 13,83,000; collections 
under the License Tax Act amounted only to Rs. 4,34, ooo^ 
A sum of Rs. 83,000 was refunded to the Madras and South 
Indian Railway Companies on the Government of India ruling 
that those Xompanies are exempted from assessment on their 
net profits ^en not in excess of the guaranteed interest. The 
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incidence of the Income Tax amounted to 8 pies per head of 
population. The average incidence of taxation, under all heads, 
rose from Rs. 2-7-7 in 1885-86, to Rs. 2-7-jo per head of popu- 
Icitioo. 

There was a decrease of expenditure to the amount ^f 
Rs. 33,000 due to smaller payments under the ' grant-in-aid 
system, the transfer of six High Schools to Municipalities and 
the closing of another one. Financial pressure is held to have 
rendered these drastic remedies necessary. The year closed 
with 1.788 private schools attended by 30,853 pupils, against 
1,397 schools and 22,859 pupils in 1885-86. In six of these 
private schools instruction of an advanced kind was given in 
Arabic or Persian, and in 29 of them similar instruction was 
given in Sanskrit, 34 schools with 2,768 pupils were ordinary 
Anglo-Vernacular schools, not conforming to departmental re- 
gulations. The remaining®l,7i9 schools, with 27,537 pupils 
were of the primary standard, and consisted mainly of indi- 
genous schools qualifying themselves for recognition and aid 
under the results system. The number of pupils under training 
for masters fell from 1.131 to 1,104. In the Higher Exami- 
nation for women, 15 passed out of 20 examined; in thp 
Middle School Examination, 54011! of 82 ; in the Special Upper 
Primary Examination, 1 14 out of 136 ; in the School Manage- 
ment Examination, only 28 out ot 93 ’ that is a fact worth 
a little consideration. Sixteen Industrial Schools, with 692 
pupils, were at work at the close of the year, and making good 
progress. Of the male and female population of school- 
going age, 18 5 and 2’8 per cent., respectively, were under in- 
struction, against 173 and 2-5 per cent, in 1885-86. Of the 
pupils in public and private schools, 6,966 were Europeans and 
Eurasians. 38,985 Native Christians, 43»7iS Mahomedans, 
71,667 Brahmans ; and the rest non-Brahman Hindus and 
others. About i per cent, belonged to the richer classes, 19 per 
cent, to the middle classes, and So per cent, to the poor classes. 
The number of female students in the Medical College. Madras, 
rose from 14 to 20, and has, we are told, further risen since 
the close of the year under review. Lady Dufferin’s scheme 
for the Medical education of women, is bearing good fruit. 

During 1886-87, 10 examinations in connection with the 
Uncovenanted Civil Service were held. One of them was the 
new Higher Examination in Science, Arts and ^ Industries. 
The examinations were (i) the Special Tests, including (2) the 
Police Test. For the former, 3,264 candidates appeared, and 
939, or 29 per cent, passed. Last year 1,035 or 33 per cent, 
passed out of 3,097 examined. For the Police Test, 53 appeared 
and only 4 passed — last year 6 out of 51 passed. 42 appeared 
for (3) the examination to the admission of the grade of •* Civil 
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Medical PupilJ** and 56 for (4) the grade of Military Medical 
Pupil/* as against 88 and 23. respectively, last year. ^SJ F*or 
the Higher Examination in Science, Arts and Industries, 141 
appeared and 73 passed. Drawing of various kinds and pure 
iHfithematics were the subjects mostly taken up. (6) For the 
Salt Tests, 642 candidates appeared and 352 passed, against 
570 and 294, respectively, in 1885-86. (7) The Middle School 

examination was attended by 7,724 male anJ 458 female candi- 
dates, against 7,564 male and 324 femyilc candidates in the 
previous year. Of those examined, 3,7 i6 males and 281 
females Avere successful. Tlie percentu'^e 01 ik : es, which was 
63*5 in 1884-85 and 30*5 in 1885-86, was ;.i 5 in tlie year under 
review. In the Middle School examiiiaMon, 194 candidates 
appeared in Art and Industrial subjects, and the number of 
passes was satisfactory, (8) For tlie Special Upper Primary 
examination, i,536 males and 759 females registered their 
names, of whom 858 and 460, respectively, passed. The results 
as compared with the previous year were very sati.sfactory, 56 
per cent, of the male and 62 per cent, of the female candidates 
having passed against 45 and 43 per cent., respectively, in 
1S85-86 (9) For the Higher Examination of Women, 184 

candidates registered their names and 142 passed. The num- 
ber registered was fcAver than in 1885-86, but 77 per cent, passed 
against 56 per cent, in the previous year and 28 per cent, in 
1884-85. uo) For the examination of matriculates in hand- 
writing, 1,493 candidates appeared and 1,301 passed, against 
1,208 and 456 in 1885-86. The receipts for the year in connec- 
tion with these examinations were Rs. 65.642, and the charges 
Rs. 64,245. Last year the receipts were Rs. 62,483 and the 
charges Rs 52,123. 

The section of the Administration Report dealing with 
Arch«'EolGgy informs us that Mr. Rea, First A.ssistant, Arch<xo- 
logical Survey, was engaged in the completion of the survey 
of several Chalukyan temples in the Belary district. The 
staff thereafter proceeded to head-quarters at Madras, and was 
engaged in inking drawing.s. In September, the pre-historic 
remains lately discovered at Palldvaram were inspected. An 
inscribed stone and some small articles of pottery found there, 
were removed to the museum, and a temple with a large num- 
ber of inscriptions was noted. In November, Dr. E. Hultzsch 
took up his duties as Epigraphist of this Presidency. In 
December, the seven pagodas were visited and a buried cave 
temple discovered. The survey then proceeded to North Arcot 
and surveyed the large temple at Vellore and places of impor- 
tance in the neighbourhood. Some small ancient articles were 
discover^ buried in the Vellore temple. The large temple 
at » V^irilf ipuram, the beautifully carved blackstone temples at 
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Melpadi, the Jainarock sculptures at Vallimalai, the interesting 
structure at Sholinghur, and the curious cave at Mahendravadi 
were the chief objects of interest surveyed in the North Arcot 
District. ^ 

The Chemical Examiner to Government had to examine into 
998 cases. 163 of them were medico-legal cases of suspected 
human poisoning, and of blood and seminal stains ; 114 related 
to cattle potsoning. Poison was detected in 74 of the cases in 
which men and women were concerned, and in 68 4 of the 
cattle cases. The principal inorganic poisons used were arse- 
nious oxide, mercuric salt, orpiment, and glass powder ; the 
vegetable poisons nux vomica, opium, datura, calotropis 
gigantea, lebedicropsis orbicularis, ganja, and a-ssafoetida. 

The Madras Administration Report closes with the following 
paragraph : — * 

't he number of Muhammadans in superior Government service on the 1st April 
1886 was 6,231 of 355599 employed, but of these 5915 liuld 

ap|H)intments of less tlian Rs. 250 per niinum. 'l lic number in the police, the 
departineiii in which they are chiefly employed, has fallen from 5.438 to Sjo^S- 
Two of the 8 Stalulory Civilians are Muhammadans. 


Adf/iiiiistratum of the North’Wesfern Provinces and Ondh, 
April 1SS2 — November iSSj^ Allahabad : Government PresS; 
North-Wc.stcrn Provinces and Oudh, 1887. 

T he fitness of things is a chameleon-likc abstraction, the 
variable colours of which a beliolder determines for him- 
self. For specification they are mainly dependent on his point of 
view at the time ; and so it happens that when a Magistrate-Col- 
lector or a District Judge retires from the service, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the i)rovincc he has served in, rigourously forbids 
reception, on his part, of complimentary farewell addresses from 
the people he has ruled over, and made his rule acceptable to. 
A year or two afterwards, when it is that Lieutenant-Governor’s 
turn to retire, lie, dying swan-like, sings his owii requiem, writes 
a complimentary address to himself, and calls it a review of 
his term of administration. We noticed Sir Rivers Thompson’s 
not long ago. Now we have to notice Sir Alfred LyalTs. It 
goes without saying that it is intended for the information of Sir 
Alfred's succe.ssor. TIiat is the established formula, the author of 
which finds it convenient for the time to ignore the multifarious 
Reports and Resolutions he leaves behind him, and which arc a 
sufliciently complete record of his reign and acts. 

From his preface we gather that the late Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-West Province.s and Oudh deems the queslioiLs 
and transactions “belonging to“ his term of office, of nibre 
than ordinary public interest Firstly because of a generai 
i^heme of Lokil sluff introduced under his auspices, lastly 
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because in 1886 re-imposition of an Income Tax was added to 
the business of Revenue officers, intermediately because of more 
claims to honour than we can find space to enumerate here. 
Wiith regard to the claim first mentioned, Sir Alfred Lyall sug- 
gests, that if the result of elections has generally been to . give 
the principal towns strong, capable, and fairly representative 
boards, the fact that many of the members were elected without 
contest is immaterial. There is great inherent virtu6' in an “ if ” 
sometimes, and covering a multitude of supinenesses is no great 
tax on its energies. In this instance the “ if should be read 
in connection with a subsequent sentence, worded thus : — 
The appointment of the Chairman was left in every case by 
the Boards in the hands of the Government, and in all districts 
the Magistrate became Chairman ” About Income Tax assess- 
ments we are told that asscssees with under Rs. 750 per annum 
monopolized 54 per cent, of the tax gatherers* list of victims, 
and that “ the results of the first year of the Act may be regarded 
generally as sufficient.” A complacently oracular deliverance. 

Some theorists are very fond of abusing Lord Cornwallis’ 
Perpetual Settlement and its workings in Bengal and Bchar. 
They would do well to consider what the experience of the late 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces leads him 
to say about the workings of a decennial settlement. Here is 
the criticism 

The operations were protracted on an average over a period of more than lo years 
in each district, and during the whole of their currency and for some years previous 
to their inception, the industry of the .acriciiltural population was depressed, 
improvements discouraged, and extensions of cultivation thrown hack by the un- 
certainty in regard to the method of valuation, and the degree to wliich the increased 
value of the land would be made the subject of increased taxation. It was necessary 
lo employ large temporary establishments of subordinate officials who were 
probably as burdensome to the p'^ople among whom they were quartered as they 
were costly to the State. 'I'he absence of any trust \v<»rt!iy record of the rents 
which were actually paid lo the landlord, and a natural doubt as to whether the 
letting-value fftis the true value of the land in these Provinces, had compelled the 
assessing of!liqjers to deduce their calculations from abstract or conjectural data, 
which were frequently mistaken in their application to single properties, .and 
sometimes, though not so often, led to erroneous estimates of the revenue-paying 
capacities of considerable tracts of country. 'I'he assessments, though not .severe 
taken generally, were unequal, and while some properties were much too lightly 
rated, in others the pressure became ruinous when bad seasons supervened. 

Sir Alfred Lyall interested himself in “ the education of Pat- 
wdris and their heirs.” Charge of their mental development 
was by him removed from the charge of supervisor Kandngos, 
and the Patwdris (and their heirs or assigns, we suppose) were 
sent to special schools, to be instructed in surveying, mensura- 
tion, arithmetic, &c. — in every thing in fact that they had already 
got at their fingers ends, by dint of serviceable rule of thumb. 
No men^n is made of attempt to teach them to be honest. 
Perhaps Sir Alfred has his doubts as to the possibility of inducing 
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Ethiopians to change their skin ** on the basis of a minimum 
pay of Rs. 7 per mensem/* which is the prize offered to Patwdris 
after a successful school course. To enable the North-West Pro- 
vinces Patwari to create rights and titles in land at his discretion, 
Sir Alfred Lycill ordained that a register thereof, to be known 
as “ tHe Pargana Book ’* should be kept by him at every tahsil. 
District officers who happen to pass by a tahsil when on tour, 
are required to initial these modern Domesday books — so as to 
give colour to their admission as evidence in rent suits, &c., we 
presume. 

During the period under review although the number of 
criminal cases brought to trial increased, that development is 
regarded by Sir Alfred Lyall as almost matter for congratulation, 
inasmuch as it affords testimony to the progress of sanitary 
reform, which, it would appear, the people could not be brought 
to love without beiiiGf criminally prosecuted for disregard of its 
ordinances. We are glad to find the services of the unpaid 
Magistracy handsomely recognized. The assistance rendered 
by it to the administration is characterized as very considerable, 
and the quality of the work done is admitted to be generally 
good. Civil litigation is said not to have materially increased. 
'Relatively to population the number of civil suits instituted in 
Oudh is much larger than in the N orth- West Provinces. About 
one-third of the Oudh suits arc for sums less than ten rupees. 

An enquiry into the numbers and condition of indigenous 
schools in the united provinces led to their classification as 
follows : — 

(i; Sanskrit patshalas^ 

(2) Arabic schools where the Kuran is learnt by rote. 

(3) Maktabs^ for teaching the rudiments of Persian. 

(4) Kaithi schools in which elements of arithmetic are 

taught for the purposes of the bazar. 

All these schools cater for special classes of th||population, 
and owe their existence to the fact that they simply special 
educational requirements, which cannot be coinbintd with the 
general form of instruction necessarily adopted in public schools. 
We quite agree with Sir Alfred Lyall that “ to attempt to bring 
them under the inspection of the officers of the ^Educational) 
Department would affect their essential distinctive character,' 
and might interfere with their support by the cla.sses on whom 
they depend for pupils. There are nearly 80,000 such pupils/ 
some 28,000 of them Mahomedans. Of the 57 aided primary 
schools in the Provinces, nearly all are branches of missionary 
establishments ; and the same code wdiich has received the 
cordial approval of the Board of Education of the American 
Missionary Society, has already been extended to most of them; 
^ lu all the extensions that have been given to seconda^ 
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education, regard has been had to the principle that Government 
aid should be restricted to those cases where there was distinct 
evidence of a local demand and local co-operation. That is 
weU. It is bad policy from every point of view to make 
education so cheap that the profaniim vulgiis comes to think 
it not worth having. With regard to technical education Sir 
Alfred Lyall says that : — 

No scheme could be sure of success unless it were founded on practical 
experience and exact knowledge of the present state and needs of the principal 
crafts and industries in these Vrovinces. This information can only be supplied by 
those who are directly interested in, or who have studied the subject, and steps are 
being taken to obtain it. 

We are glad to find Sir Alfred Lyall writing hopefully of the 
steady progress of girls* schools in the North-West. Tlie most 
prominent difficulties in the way o£ the extension (jf female 
education there are, he thinks, the want of qualified native 
women for employment as teachers, and the want of trained 
women as Inspectors. The advantage of employing ladies as 
Inspectors has received illustration at Lucknow, where the 
female schools under Miss D *Abrcu “ arc in a very flourishing 
condition and promise to supply, to some extent, the demand for 
trained female teachers.** 

Sir Alfred Lyall is justly proud of the great expansion of the 
provincial railway system during his term of office. As to 
that matter we cannot do better than quote what he has to say 
about it in the Review before us : — 

In no branch of its pu>>lic works have the Provinces made such rapid 
progress during the last five and-a-half years as in railways ; and it is 
probable that in no other part of India has the system of railway com- 
munication been pushed on so last or so widely. The Oiidh and Kohil- 
khand Railway Company have opened an extension of their line 135 miles 
long from Aloradabad to Saharaiipur, with a branch to H.ardwar, and h.ivc 
just completed their great bridge over the Ganges at Benares ; tlius 
providing a direct alternative route from Calcutta to the Panjab if id 
Benares, Lucknow, and Sahdranpur, as well as a most useful piovincial 
traffic route. The Bengal and North-West Railway Company have 
constructed 284 miles of line in the Nurth- Western Provinces, by which 
the whole of the very fertile tracts of country lying North-East of the 
Gogra have been placed in communication with tlie great markets and 
ports of India. Including the branch from Jhansi vtd Banda to Manik- 
pur on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, the Indian Midland Railway 
Company are constructing within these Provinces 400 miles of line, of 
which the section from Cawiipore to Jhdnsi, 140 miles, including the 
great bridge over the Jumna at Kalpi, was commenced and practically 
fini'rhed by this Government before being handed over to the Company in 
March 1887. By means of this line, when finished, the districts of 
Bundelkhaud, which are peculiarly liable to suffer from famine, will be 
opened out and protected ; and these inland Provinces will soon have a 
third first class line of outlet to Bombay. Railway communication into 
Jhansi will, ^is expected, be completed before December 1887. 

The Rohnlchand and Kumnun Railway Company have opened a line 
$S mUcsipng, conneciiug Bareilly with the hills below Naini Tah 
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' Simultaneously with the development of the lines tinder railway com- 
panies there has been an extension of the lines constructed from provincial 
revenues. In addition to the work executed between Cawnpore anp 
Jlidnsi the Cawnpore-Acimeyra Railway has been completed at a cost 
of Rs. 60 laklis by the construction of 100 miles of new line, and a 
bridjze over the Jumna at Muttra ; a railway has been constructed con- 
iieciintT Pilibhit witii bareilly and the railway systems of India, at ai:ost 
of 17 lakhs ; and 36 lakhs have been spent on the Lucknow-Sitapur- 
Serainau Railway — a line running from Lucknow northwards, 120 miles 
long, through ihe districts and productive fotests of the Sitapur Division* 
It has at p»t\sent not been found possible, for financial reasons, to construct 
this line beyond Gobi Gokarnath, a place on the borders of the Kheri 
forests, 22 miles short of the terminal station at Seramau in the Shah- 
jahanpur district. It is clear that the full value of the lines to Pilibhlt 
and Seramau cannot be obtained so long as they are merely independent 
branch feeders, and the constiuction of a connecting link between the 
two terminals must eventually follow. Complete surveys and estimates 
have been prepared for the whole length from Pilibhic to Seramau, but 
the negotiations which have^been entered into for its construction by 
private agency require the sanction of the Supreme Government. 

The total length of all classes of railways under construction in the 
Province during the past five and-a-half years has been some 1,140 
miles, of wliich 760 miles have been opened for traffic. By the end of 
the year 1 8S7, an additional 150 miles w'ill be completed, and there will 
then be 2,200 miles of open line in the North-Western Provinces. On 
the completion of the Indian Midland system this will be raised to 
2,470 miles, a mileage greater than that of any other Province in India ; 
and no village except in the Himalayas and hill tracts south of the 
Mirzaptir district, will be more than 40 miles from a railway station. 

Until 1885 Sir Alfred Lyall had an Archrxological Department 
aUachccl to his Government. Under its care the fully matured 
scheme of operations, planned by Sir John Strachey for the 
conservation of jincicnt buildings, was worked out and brought 
to completion ; the Taj, Fatchpur-Sikn, and the Agra Fort being 
the mo.st noticeable monuments of antiquity dealt with, and 
the principle of conservation rather than so-called restoration 
being carefully adhered to throughout the entire work. It cost 
from beginning to end Rs. 9,04,000. 







